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TESTIMONIALS. 


Iv one of the novels of the season (not the pre sent 


season ) — those hurrying works ‘which “issue | 


from the press,” like the audience from a theatre 
under suspicion of being on fire—the hero, in 
the course of his adventures, is brought into the 
then fabulous regions of the City. Ifere he is 
inveigled by those who have the charge of him 
into a large but dingy room, into which a con- 
course of respectably “dressed people, with smooth 
but anxious faces, is pouring. At the further 
end is a crowded hustings, from which a voice is 
heard rising above the din; but its articulations— 
with the exception of something resembling “the. 


privileges of the Patten-makers’ Company,’’—are | 
terra incognita, the City a region of darkness and 


lost upon the unpractised ears of the stranger, 


_ although an enthusiastic shout every vow and 
that they are’ 
testimonials has become so universal, that 

‘might suppose the grandiloquenc> of the patten- 


then from the audience shows 
deeper in the secret. Once only he catches a 
glimpse of the last speaker, a little fat man, who 
slaps the breast of his blue coat with unction, 
and bows till he is lost from sight; whereupon 


the shouts end in a general roar, accompanied | 
with waving of hats, and the crowd melts away | 
it looks all the fresher the oftener it is worn and 
‘washed. 


from the room as rapidly as it assembled. 

This scene, so mysterious to a west-end Cock- 
ney, is perfectly intelligible to us, whose head 
has been poked in its time into all sorts of 
corners. ‘The explanation is, that the hero of 
the hour having stood up as the little fat cham- 
pion of some invaded privilege of the Patten- 
makers’ Company (connected, perhaps, with their 
place in the civic procession), his fellow-livery- 
men had met on the present occasion to present 
him with a testimonial. As for his speech, we 
could repeat every word of it. 
although he had often before now—he knew not 
what it was owing to, if not the good-nature of 
mankind—been honoured with the world’s ap- 
plause, the present demonstration was out-and- 
out the most transcendently gratifying he had 
ever met with in his whole existence. He would 
met deny that he had done some work chear 1 !\— 
that he had laboured with some zeal (hear! hicar!) 

—and some success (hear! hear! hear !)—but 
that, he conceived, 


duty as a humble individual, and a member oi a 
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appl: use). 


ras nothing more than his | 


corporation compared with which the ‘“ Fish- 
mongers’ ”’ was scaly (shouts of laughter), and 
the ‘‘Goldsmiths’’’ mere pinchbeck (thunders of 
As for this magnificent testimonial 
‘a snuff-box or a mug), he “would prize it more 
as a token of their generosity, than of his merits 

he would garner that precious mug in his Sak 
us the poct says, yea, in his heart of hearts; it 
should descend as an heir-loom to his remotest 
posterity ; and in his last will and testament lhe 
would lay strict injunctions upon the first in- 


heritors to inscribe upon his tomb, “ Here lics a 


Patten-maker! 
Since the days when Russell Square was a 


fable, and silver forks an object of reverential 
awe to flunkey authors, the practice of presenting 


maker on such an oceasion to have become obso- 
lete. But this is not the case. Vanity is of 
more lasting stuff and faster colours, and, in fact, 
like some miraculous fabrics of the linen-draper, 


The same thing is observed on still 
more familiar occasions than testimonial-giving ; 
when the healths of an after-supper party are 


‘drank severally and individually in connection 
‘with the professions or pursuits to which they 
are attached. 
‘middy gets up to return thanks for himself and 
the Roy: al Navy, with the souls of all the admirals 
‘past, present, and to come, swelling in his bosom, 
and fecling as majestic to himself, in spite of his 
He said that | 
before the wind. 


Thus a blushing and stammering 


embarrassment, as a seventy-four going large 
Thus the author of a periodical 
essay, called upon to acknowledge the honour 
done to himself and the literature of the nine- 


teenthcentury, is oppressed with the responsibility. 


Ifis initials, given so suddenly to fame, are iden- 


tified in an awful manner with the taste and 
genius of a whole age; and his speech is a sur- 
prising compound of mock humility, exulting 
vanity, and abject gratitude. 


but although the frequency of testimonials 
‘does not lessen their effect to the presentee, any 
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more than the essayist or reefer aforesaid is the 
less flattered on account of the very same com- 
pliment being paid indiscriminately to the rest 
of the company, still it tempts the bystanders to 
inquire into the rationale of a practice which has 
extended throughout the whole mass of society, 
and become one of the distinctive characteristics 
of the time. But the bystanders are few in 
number. If all those were counted who have 
never received, or been instrumental in giving, 
a testimonial, they would be found to form a 
very Insignificant minority. The time has gone 
by when statues, columns, titles of nobility, and 
lite pensions, were the only marks of approbation 
hestowed upon individuals by their admiring 
country. The duty of encouraging public virtue 
is now a private function, and the people testi- 
monizlise one another. Like charity, this kind 
of giving has become a business, and the gentility 


of the thing arms with irresistibl: for that 
universal engine, the subscription- rent Nobody 
will refuse a testimonial to anybody, for it is 


impossible to tell whose turn it may be next. 
The skipper of a steam-vessel reccives a testi- 
montal from his passengers—usually in the form 

letter, which, in order to demonstrate his 
gratitude, the disinterested recipient publishes as 
an advertisement in the newspapers. ‘The testi- 
monial bestowed upon the waiter of an inn 
circulates round the table in the form of a silver 
snuff-box, with an inscription on the lid. In 
civic life, the occasions for this demonstration are 
innumerable; and there all is fish that comes to 
the net, from a drinking mug up to a tea service. 
Not very long ago, a worthy gentleman took the 
trouble of amassing a 
gambling in railways—whether by fair-p'ay or 
not, 1s none of our business. ‘This kind of virtue, 
one would think, might have been fairly supposed 
to be its own reward; but no, it deserved, and 
must receive the most substantial marks of ap- 
probation, and thus be held forth as a golden 
example to mankind. The testimonialisers threw 
themselves into the business with a truly hero- 
ical enthusiasm ; thousands upon thousands of 
pounds poured in, like a torrent of coal upon 
Newcastle, and a magniticent fund was collected 
to reward this prodigious man for getting rich. 
One of the oddest things of the kind, however, 
occurred within our own circle. We studied, 
when a boy, a certain branch of education in a 
provincial town, under one of the severest peda- 
gogues of the old régime. He whipped his pupils 
with knotted cords, pinched them till they were 


black and blue, and made himself an object of 


horror and execration to the whole school. After 
the usual time, this purgatory was over, and 
the victims went abroad into the world, h: aving 
learned more in suffering than in letters. Some 
of them returned after many years, and found 
themselves once more in communication with 
such of their old associates as survived. The 
pedagogue was still alive, and in good circum- 
stances. Ifad they the generosity to let him 
alone ?—the m: ignanimity to smile at the remem- 
brance of their boyish tortures? More than that, 
they presented him with a testimonial ! 


rast deal of money by | 


policy > 





TESTIMONIALS. 






An acquired practice of any kind must nevis. 
sarily have some effect, good or bad, within the 
sphere of its operation ; and it is not premature, 
one would think, to expend a few minutes in 
examining, in a social and ethical point of view, 
ne one referred to. The difticulty in a casi of 

e kind is to get rid of conventional phrases and 
wa ideas. What can be more reason- 
able than for a circle of disintereste d admirers 
to testify their sense of a man’s merits by pre- 
senting him with a token of their esteem? Docs 
the fact not argue deserving on the one side, and 
generous feeling on the other? Does it not de- 
monstrate, at the same moment, the existence of 
virtue, and the capacity to appreciate it? These 
questions one would unhesitatingly answer in the 
affirmative, but for the ewkward circumstance 
noticed in the preceding paragraphs, that testi- 
monials are frequently either improper or absurd. 
But is it, then, unwise, it may be insisted, to dis- 
tinguish brilliant actions by ribbons and decora- 
tions? Are the testimonials referred to anything 
more than an extension of this mode of rewarding 
virtue? Toanswer this, let us suppose that the 
eift 7s a ribbon for the button-hole or a star for 
the breast; and, there being no limit to the new 
order of merit, that the whole of socicty, instead 
of looking onward and upward to some rare and 
restricted national honour, is engaged in the pur- 
suit of small distinctions, obtainable in every walk 
of life, and within the reach of every human 
being who can command the suffrages of a certain 
number of his brethren. What would be—what 
is—the effect of such a system? Just this: to 
induce a change in motives; to cause the absorp- 
tion of natural feelings in mean ambitions ; and to 
distort natural justice by the suggestions of selfish 
Public honours, few, far off, and difficult 
of attainment, may be likencd to fame; wile 
testimonials are, in their highest sense, only that 


ephemeral reputation for which vulgar minds are 


ready to sacrifice every substantial good, and every 
real honour. So far from the one being merely 
an extension of the other, they are opposite and 
antagonistical in their nature. 

The great fault of the present day lies in its poor 
and prosaic tone of feeling. The stoicism of 
fashion, which prides itself on its coldness and tfree- 
dom from emotion, has penctrated into our whole 
moral system. Our generous impulses are frozen 
to death, and we can neither perform, nor sce per- 
formed, a good action without thinking of its 
rewarl. Self-approval counts for nothing. ‘The 
pleasure of acting well is worthless without the 
applause; and even that comes tastelessly on the 

ear of the player on the world’s stage, unless it is 
eecompanied with a bouquet. The natural feel- 
ings are no more. Self-enjoyment is dead; and 
self-re spect, mourning for the loss, demands to be 
consoled with a testimonial. 

Are we to make no distinction, then, between 
the useful and the useless? Are we to suffer 4 
man who has passed his life in benefiting his fel- 
low-creatures, to sink into the tomb with no more 
notice than we bestow on him who has done 
nothing but live, and then die? If so, where 1s 
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the encouragement to virtue > Thus questions the|that all? Alas, no! ‘The transaction is placed 
material and prosaic spirit of the time. By/|upon a new footing, and becomes, for the future, 
encouragement to virtue it means a mug. It/an affairof sale and barter. On one side the re- 
knows nothing of that inner life which colours the pulsed affections retire inwards, and shut them- 
outer, receiving colour in return. It cannot eon- | | selves up for ever in their own circle; and on the 
ceive that the benefactor of his kind, or his coun- | other, the mercenary bargain adds a new chill to 
try, or his class, or his trade, has benefited in a | the withering heart, and a new shade to the soli- 
still higher degree himself. It is ignorant that he tary brow. 
has had a joy in work irrespective of the wages; There are cases in which a testimonial is as 
that his mortal existence has been a series of proper and as dignified as in others it is improper 
proud recollections and delighted hopes ; and that or absurd. A man, for instance, may neglect his 
his death is hike a happy sunset surrounded by all | business, and injure his fortune, in the pursuit of 
radiant forms and golden hues. Finally, it does | some scheme of national utility; and in this case 
not occur to it that the full tribute tow orth has | the loss may be honourably repaid in money by 
actually been paid; for this has only been in ad- | voluntary contributions from the community for 
miring lvoks, and applauding thoughts—and not | which he has made the sacrifice. It may happen, 
in a snuft-box. likewise, that a great national he netit may be con- 
This tendency of the age to the practical | ferred by an individual without any loss of for- 
atheism which confounds things divine with/tune; and in this case an honorary testimonial! 
things material, has a thousand other manifesta- ;may be presented with credit both to the givers 
tions. Money was originally the representative | and the recipient. In both these examples the 
of material objects, such as food and clothing: it | people have only acted for themsclves, instead of 
now stands for feclings. We do not interchange waiting (in all probability in vain) to be repre- 
the charities of life w ith our humbler brethre ‘n, but sented ‘by the Government. The unfrequent and 
buy them. It does not enter into our heads ‘th: it remarkable transaction thus enters into a new 
aman possessed of no superfluous wealth can feel | category; the testimonial takes the place of a 
pleasure in offering us, in a case of accident, the | pension or a ribbon; and the gratitude of the 


shelter of his cottage or a seat at his table—that in public has signalised itself without the risk of 


doing so he enjoys a kindly, yet proud satisfac- injury to the public character. 

tion, which repays the service. We do not think | | “These, it will be said, are the grumblings of a 
of returning his hospitality by scizing the first | bystander. True: our virtue has never been 
opportunity of doing a good otlice to himself, or | tried with a testimonial. But a bystander is said 
any others of his class who may come in our way ;/ proverbially to see more of the game than the 
we do not dream of sanctifying the occasion by | players; and therefore it is that we venture to 
entering into a compact of love with our fellow- profess ourselves one of those iconoclasts who 
men, and widening the circle of our social sympa- would break in pieces the material images of men’s 
thics, Instead of this We give’ money for the worship, and restore the true faith in the nobler 

kindness received: the debt ts cancelled, and the impulses of liuman nature. 

conventional automaton passes on his way. Is 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD.” 


CHAPTER XX. be said to have wanted before; he does not him- 

Ocx story now takes a leap of several years—five, | self, however, regard his increasing stock of gray 
at least, having passed away since it first opened hairs with the same complacency, and has held 
upon the southern sea-beach; and we must devote’ more than one council with the little barber on 
4 tew moments to the record of such changes as the subject, and experimented with a series of 
time has effected in the aspect and circumstances | nostrums recommended by that diminutive worthy, 
of some of our dramatis persone, before we pur-| with the vain hope of diverting the ravages of 
sue towards its close the narrative of their time. Occasionally he has plumped himself down 
chequered course. before the mirror, and made a desperate assault 
Bagshawe remains very much the identical with the tweezers upon the region of the occiput ; 
“an he was, but has undergone a slight change | but as such attacks generally resulted in the 
2 personal appearance, from the premature and uprooting of at least as many black as white 
ple nti itul grizzling of his once dark and still) hairs, and the complete bewildering of his brain 
profuse and shaggy locks. His friends congratu- | from the smart they gave rise vo, he has wisely 
“ate him upon the change as an improvement, and abandoned such hopeless resistance to the decrees 
It certainly imparts a halt: senatorial, half-aristo- | of destiny, and resigned himself to the patriarchal 
‘ratic air to his broad countenance w hich it might | crown. In his secret heart he is convinced, and 
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perhaps he is not far wrong, that he has grown | attractive, and by a calculating, abstracted look 
suddenly old through the many anxieties he in which that pleasing satisfaction which was 
suffers from the combined causes of his inex- | once never absent is now rarely visible. Perhaps 
plicable health and his persistence in the contra- | Betsy is the subject of some not unnatural regrets 
band trade. He prides himself, however, upon suggested by the portrait which the numberless 
the management of both, and is as fully convinced | mirrors scattered everywhere through the house 
that but for his unremitting attention to his! return unflatteringly to her gaze; but if this be 
bodily symptoms, he would have found, with! so, and she secretly mourns over her charms 
Beau Nash, ‘‘ snug lying in the Abbey” long} vanishing by amplification, like those of the 
ago, as he is that but for his watchful guardian- | cabbage-rose in a cottager’s garden—shc has yet 
ship and ingenious custody of the unlawful stock, | her compensations, in the loveliness and accom- 













his mercantile career would have been cut off by 
the excise in its infancy. He imagines himself 
such a proficient in the ars medendi, and is so 
disputatious on the qualities of drugs, and so 
impatient a patient when he calls in the doctor, 
that Silverstone is growing weary of his patronage, 
and would perhaps throw him up as incurable, 
but for considerations with which the reader is 
acquainted, and for respect to the family, who do 
not participate in the eccentricities of their head 


and chief. Bagshawe has long ago, by dint of pills | 


and exercise, got rid of the humours; but the 
humours were no sooner gone than the megrims 
threatened him with horrors, and in dire alarm 
he began a course of precautionary measures to 
stave off their assaults. 
laiterly purchased a formidable electric battery, 


and he is employed at present in administering | 


to himself a course of electric shocks, which, not- 
withstanding that he always, in the first instance, 
trices them upon Tiger, as a safeguard against 
unpleasant consequences, do, notwithstanding, 
sometimes bring him upon his seat of honour 
upon the floor of the garret room which he has 
fitted up for the purpose, and whence most extra- 
ordinary ejaculations, both canine and human, are 
now and then heard to proceed. 

We grieve to chronicle the change that has 
come over Betsy during the comparatively short 
interval which has elapsed since we first intro- 
duced her to the reader. But we are bound to a 
rigid adherence to fact, and must declare the 
truth, though in so doing we dissipate for ever 
the agreeable vision which in her charming person 
it was erst so delightful to contemplate. When 
people, and ladies especially, take it into their 
heads to grow fat, the profoundest philosopher 


alive can never predicate with certainty at what | 


degree of obesity they may choose to stop. Betsy, 
dear Betsy, has doubled her weight and ampli- 
tude in the course of the last five years—the 
illuminated and illuminating countenance has ex- 
panded to twice its original area—a_ pilous wart 


bristles perpetually on the dimpled cheek—and | 
the voluptuous double-chin has by some mysterious | 


process in the animal economy evolved a third 


appendage of the like description and denomination, | 


differing only from the former two in its supe- 
riority of breadth and longitude. ‘True, the 
vivifying smile which imparted cheerfulness and 
ease to all who came within its influence, is yet 


lighted up at the call of friendship and the requi- | 


sitions of hospitality or etiquette; but it dies 
away sooner than it used to do, and is succeeded 
by an air of dignity much more imposing than 


With this view he has | 


plishments of her daughters, whom she has broughit 
home with her on her last return from Paris, and 
who, now budding into womanhood, are a source 
| of no small pride—nor, if the truth is not to be 
concealed, of anxiety either, te their parents. 
Marie, the elder, is a brunette of the liveliest 
temperament, pretty, talkative if not witty, and 
well informed. She has her father’s dark hair 
and eyes, but instead of his snub nose, has the 
petit nez retroussé, which is such a favourite on 
the other side of the channel—and full ruby lips, 
ever moist and pouting. She is an utter stranger 
to the feelings of mauvaise-honte, or diffidence—is 
fond of conversation, and ever ready to take her 
part in it—is a thorough mistress of the French 
language, and speaks it with admirable fluency— 
is better read in French literature than the gene- 
rality of French ladies, and has brought home a 
collection of works in that language, two-thirds 
of which Bagshawe would pitch into the fire, or 
out of the window, if he were aware of their 
contents. She excels marvellously as a musician, 
‘accomplishing the most difficult music with 
apparent ease; and, having a flexible voice of 
great compass though of incensiderable power, 
can rehearse the operatic airs of the day with the 
readiness and nonchalance, if not with the effect, 
of aprimadonna. Thus pretty and accomplished, 
she is yet lacking in two things in which woman, 
young and beautiful, is rarely found wanting— 
these are, personal vanity, or, as Betsy would 
call it, ‘‘ proper pride,” and, maidenly reserve. 
Perhaps it is on this very account, as much as any 
other, that Marie is a general favourite—the grace 
of her manners shedding a coustant charm over 
the unaccustomed freedom she allows herself. 
The key to much that was unusual in the 
demeanour and conduct of Maric Bagshawe would 
be found in an innocent spirit of sarcasm which 
led her practically to satirize the prejudices of her 
sister. Clara is the reverse of Murie in intellect 
and accomplishment. She has not the faculties 
of application and perseverance ; though resident 
four years in a circle where nothing but French 
was spoken, she has barely learned so much of 
the language as an ordinary phrasc-book would 
have taught her; and having no car for music, is 
‘able only to toil painfully through a few set 
| pieces, the performance of which she regards as a 
punishment. Asarefuge from the bore of music, 
which she hates, she has taken to the destruction 
of paper and the waste of material, under pretence 
of painting in water-colours ; but she pursues the 
arts with a languor which promises very indiffer- 














ent success, in spite of all the exertions of her 
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instructor, Who considcrately executes nine-tenths |a tried benefactor, Nancy has willingly released 
of her productions with his own hand. But. her from the labours of management, and has at 
Clara is eminently beautiful, and exceedingly well this moment the weight of the domestic concerns 
aware of that fact. She is barely fifteen, but she of the establishment upon her own shoulders. 
has reached her full stature—is as tall as her | Betsy submits to her retention of the charge 
mamma, and never will be taller; but she has the | because she finds heraccount in it, though affecting 
exquisite figure of a sylph, an arm and hand to consider it an act of presumption in such a 
which would have realised the dream of the most child; but Bagshawe himself is grateful for her 
accomplished sculptor of ancient Greece—a skin services, and shows by deeds of substantial kind- 
like driven snow upon which a light rose tint is ness his sense of them. 

reflected from a sunset sky—and soft, voluptuous, Time had perhaps done more for Ilted than 
languishing, dreamy features, every one of them for any other personage of our story. The 
delicately chiselled in proportions which would | interval that has elapsed since we saw him last, 
have mocked the severest criticism, and fascinated | while elevating him to the stature of some five 
the duliest connoisseur that ever gauged by line | feet ten, has endowed him with the strength and 
and rule the charms of the human face divine. | dignity of manhood—and his constitutional in- 
Her dense blue eyes are shaded by raven lashes | dustry, integrity, and habits of perseverance have 
two-thirds of an inch long—her teeth are white | borne their usual fruits in the expansion of his 
and pearly, and regular as if sculptured from a | intellect, the formation of his judgment, and the 
solid mass—her hair, in contempt of the prevailing | establishment of a character for sincerity and 


fashion, is neither plaited nor curled, but, cropped | 
almost as short as a boy’s, lies in thin spirals over | 


reliability which his enemies, if he have any, do 
not venture to assail. Bagshawe and his better- 


the clear temples and in negligent clusters upon | half, who have long ago admitted him to their 
the smooth white forehead. But Clara has nothing | entire confidence, congratulate themselves upon 
to say for herself—‘“‘ Fronti nulla fides”? might be | their good fortune in so doing; and they owe it 
written upon her brow, where every charm but 'to his endeavours chiefly that in consequence of 
that of intelligence reigns supreme. She is con- | the clearness of the accounts, which he has taken 
stitutionally and instinctively proud, and repels | entirely under his control, they can at any moment 
familiarity, even when she does not intend it, by a| ascertain the exact condition of their affairs. 
haughty reserve which habit has rendered natural | They are not ungrateful for the service he renders, 
to her. This Marie laughs at, and practically} and pay him a liberal salary, expressing their 
ridicules by the adoption of a manner as opposed | willingness to increase it at his own suggestion. 
to it as possible. Not that there is anything like | He is their confidential agent whenever one is 
hostility between the sisters; they love one another | wanted—travels to London or Manchester to 
about as much as sisters who have never been | transact business in Bagshawe’s stead, whenever 
separated generally do, but mentally there is very | the humours, the nerves, or the megrims forbid 
little in common between them. the latter from locomotion, and has the auditing 
But let us descend from the drawing-room and {of the cash and banker’s account. It may be 
take a glance below stairs. Good Mrs. Finch, | partly owing to the confidence reposed in him, 
tle housekeeper, is beginning to feel the indi- | and partly to his habits of private study, which 
catious of approaching age, and, owing to increasing | alienate him from his fellows in the establishment, 
deatness, has been compelled to resign one after | that they regard him with a kind of jealousy, and 
another most of her responsible functions to Nancy | assume towards him at times a demeanour of mock 
Foster, whom the reader would now no longer | deference, in which Dednail, with the most serious 
recognise, so much have time and circumstance, | face, sets the example. They are mistaken, how- 
that mould the world to its work, wrought in her | ever, in the supposition that this species of practical 
transformation. Nancy has grown into a tall and | wit causes him the least annoyance—and as his 
graceful woman; she is pale yet, but healthful as| thews and sinews command respect, they have 
the wild chamois upon the hills; she has lost the | ceased to have recourse to any less ambiguous 
distinctive characteristics of her childhood—the | means of offence. 
rigid stiffness of demeanour, and the sharp large-| We shall not now find Martha plying her 
ness of feature which rendered her infancy un-j| needle in the cottage on the hill-side. When 
attractive to those whose love and kindness were | Ilted, after rescuing, with the aid of Dickey, the 
only won by appearances. She would not be | insensible Nancy from her ruffianly abductors, had 
called pretty now, nor yet handsome, perhaps, but | recovered from the shock inflicted on him by the 
beautiful she certainly is, if there be an esthetic | recognition of his father in the villain who had 
beauty appreciable by the eye which, gazing on| borne her away—his first thought was of his 
it, misses the grace of exact proportion, yet lingers | mother. How would she bear this terrible news, 
with delight and surprise upon the object wanting | which would at once revive all the miserable 
it. Nancy is taller by the head than Betsy and | apprehensions from which she had suffered so 
her daughters—there is a dignity and majesty in| much, and which even now cast a cloud of sorrow 
her movements which would well become any|over her whole life? As he walked by the 
sphere of life, and a propriety, even an elegance | moonlit waters he pondered the question, and 
in her diction, which would bring a blush to/ prayed Heaven for direction under the new and 
Betsy’s countenance had she but the sense to} heavy sorrow. But ere the barber returned with 
appreciate it. Grateful to the housekeeper, as to} Bagshawe himself in a postchaise to carry him 
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and N yancy home, he had come to the wise resolu- 
tion that his mother should never hear more of 





SMITH. 






nexion in Bath was too small to yield him much 
profit—and the connexion of a portrait painter jis 


the events of that night than would necessarily | moreover precisely the one that needs constant 


reach her by general rumour, and that it should | 
be his care, if * possible, to keep her ignorant of the 
fearfal truth to the day of her death. But he was | 
no longer contented that his mother should dw ell | 
alone in the cottage on the hill—his wretched 


father might return, and accident might blast her 


peace for ever, and perhaps subject her again to 
the rule of her tyrant. He lay awake all night, 
revolving the means of getting her removed with- 
out exciting her suspicions or fears,—and rising 
esrly in the morning, mounted to Jolin Brunt’s 
villa before John was out of bed, and claiming his 
protection on behalf of his mother, and his silence 
on the secret he was about to impose upon him, 
Ind the whole matter unreservedly before him, 


and besought his advice and assistance. John: 
heard the story to the end, smiling rather grimly | 


at times as the narrative proceeded. When it 


wus finished, ** Run off to your mother as fast as | 
said he, ‘ you will catch her at break- | 


you can, 
f: 


ast 1f you make has ‘te. Tell her I am coming to 


he must not be out of the way. I shall be there 
In ihe evening, when your 
work is done, come here directly and see me.— 
There! no talking! be off at once!’ When 
Lited, Hoth obeyed these peremptory directions, 
called again in the evening, he found his mother 
installed as John’s housekeeper, and as much | 
delighted as astonished at the change and at the 
mode in which it had been brought about. There 
Martha has resided ever since, in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the immediate cause of her selection 
for such an office, but filling it to the entire satis- 
faction of her benefactor, 

Lawson’s studio and portrait gallery is deserted 
7 hut up—the meee, te Ante and ugly, of 
eentle ond simple, iave been made over to the 
rivinals for anything they might choose to give 
for them, or are scattered among the broker’s 
shops, and degraded to the level of second-hand 
furniture. Lawson has contracted rage = on 

plan not generally current. A gentle, simple- 
h irted comcly eirl, resident in the same house, 


before eleven o’clock. 


iTh¢ 


me enamoured of the invalid painter, and had | 
‘and even were they to cease altogether, he has 


the nt live ‘té to tell him so.— You will never be 
well and strong,” said she, “ without a wife to 
take care of you—muake me your wife, and I will 
make you hi appy and con ifortable at no more cost 
than you now incur by living in such a muddle.” 
The lonely artist, like a booby, or like a philo- 
sopher, whichever the sagacious reader chooses, 
listened to the artless suggestion, married the 
simple lass, and led, for a time, at least, a lite of 
pure and unsophisticated enjoyment. His wile 
ral fill ed her part of the covenant to adiniration, 
an | not only made him happy at home, but trans- 
formed the somewhat slovenly ge nius into a gen- | 
tleman abroad: but unhappily, in his case, “she | 
f she brought him in the course of three 
years a couple of children. The father found it | 
necessary to make exertions which the bachelor | 
would have been long in attempting. His con- | 


Se aete; 





weak with her on business of importance, and | 


kins are still the Misses Darkins, 


/ some ‘thing to his stores of philosophy, 


harder play having made him lean, 


that’s all. 
and buried her; 


renewal, as the most enthusiastic patron is content 
with affording you his countenance once or twice. 
'So Lawson, leaving his wife and two infants fora 
time behind him, ‘has gone to Londou—to watch 
the exhibitions—to draw the antique—to sketch 
in the life aecademy—to suck the brains of the 
R. A.’s—to attend lectures on comparative ana- 
tomy—in a word, as Northcote said, ‘‘ to study 
the arts, by God,’ 
them. He is in the hope of establishing himself 
in the metropolis in time, and will send for his 
family as soon as fortune enables him to prepare a 
nest, however humble, for their rece ption. Mean- 
'while he occupies a two-pair back in Rathbone- 
place, where he paints hard all day at such heads 
as he can get to do, at a guinea a-piece for gen- 
tlemen, and thirty shillings for ladies, specimens 
of both being exhibited in the shop- window 
below. When he has no sitters, he dabbles in 
landscapes and marine-pieces, and ‘bits of effect,” 
got up for the hebdomadal sales in the ‘ slaughter- 
house,’ where by the flickering lamp-light a 
motley multitude of hungry de: ilers, with starving 
artists intermixed, nightly submit to relentless 
fate, who, incarnated in a br andy-nosed auctioneer, 
adjudges, it may be the dream of immortality, 
and the we ary work of months, to the doom of 
” Twenty-two and six! Gone! Yours, Mister 
Sniftle.”’ 

Lawson corresponds with Ilted, and Ilted, who 
“y a turn for art himself, calls upon him at each 

( his visits to town—sometimes encouraging the 
wl artist by the purchase of a small sketch to 
adorn the walls of his mother’s sitting-room. 

The other personages of our drama are not of 
sufficient importance that we should especially 
interest ourselves about them. ‘The Misses Dar- 
and destined so 
to remain to the end of the chapter. O’Swell is 
as much a gentleman as ever, and no more; and 
though his gains are not so large as they used to 
be, from the simple fact that just as Bath conti- 
nues to decline in fashionable estimation it rises 
in morale, and his field of operation is consequently 
not so wide, they are yet far from insignificant ; 


feathered his nest so well that he “could afford to 
abandon his ‘‘ bank” and retire upon the fruits 
of his honest industry. Dr. Silverstone has added 
and looks 
the philosopher better than he did, liard work and 
sallow, and 
leaden-eyed. Benlazar has not budged an atom; 
he is only a shade bigger, a shade more hairy, and 
a shade uglier than when we first knew him— 
Phil Sneaks has married a new wile 
; and Lawyer Dilyard has built a 
new house with his share of the fourth Mrs. 
Sneak’s dowry. Thoroughbrass is grown rather 
lax in fibre, and begins to talk pathetically and 
_parenthetic: ally of declining into the vale of years; 
but there is a wonderful vitality in his appetite, 
which shows no symptoms of declension. John 


’ and make the best he can of 
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Brunt wears like one who does not wear at all—!| him, to attend to the wants and wishes of the 
nor has the passage of years affected Martha, who, ladies, and not to consider them out of his juris- 
with a mind at ease, has now not a murmuring} diction until they were safe on English ground. 
thought. Little Dickey, the barber, continues to | The Count, a vivac ious and voluble chi aracter, 
fish for anything that swims, and to shave, curl, | se: arcely past the bounds of youth, had executed 
and frizzle his patrons. B: ieshi uwe’s son, proving ¢ | this agrees able commission w ith all the polite ess 
too much of a Trojan for the Misses Darkins. has | and der votion characteristic of hisclass. He spoke 
been removed to a preparatory school at Hamp- a delightful dislocated English with immense 
stead, where he chops Latin grammar in petticoats, | rapidity, and being a master in the delicate art of 
and having been scientifically broken in, bids fair | flattery, had rendered the long and wearisome ride 
to become quite a prodigy of learning. in the diligence a season of continued pleasure 
}and good humour. He had freed them from all the 
a _ | pains and penalties usually incident to the journey, 
CHAPTER XXI. land had evidently parted with them at Dover with 
Ir may well be imagined that the arrival home | extreme reluctance and regret. Betsy, with the 
after so long an absence of the two charming! discrimination of a woman and a mother, had 
young ladies, “described in the last chapter, created | remarked, what was truly the case, that M. Dar- 
quite : a rey olution i in the domestic economy of tlic teau was really fascinated with the exquisite 
Bagshawe’'s. First a boudoir had to be fitted up | grace and d: wzling beauty of her younger 
in the assem floor as a sanctuary for the lovely | daughter. She had noticed that whether he over- 
sisters—then the old grand piano, which Maric | whelmed herself with compliments in broken 
pronounced ricketty, wiry, and totally wanting in! English, or drew bursts of laughter from Marie 
quality of tone, was made over to Benlazar at his | by a torrent of good-humoured nothings in his 
own valuation, and a magnificent new Broadwood, — tongue, his furtive glances, his deepest 
from Loder’s, installed in its place—then there espect, his most delicate attentions, were be- 
was no end of new dresses and dress-making, | ed in involuntary homage upon Clara. He 
fitting and trying-on, ejaculating, sulking, and! talked to her but seldom, but with the tact of 
pouting, and all the usual preliminaries without eood-breeding, he drew her to reply, and seeming 
which young beauty will not consent to cover its, to comprehend the superb abstraction which was 
nakedness—then Mr. Windsor must be engaged | natural to her, evidently regarded it as an addi- 
to give the finishing polish to Marie’s brilliant | tional claim to his admiration. On one or two 
finger and captivating style of performance—and |} occasions which arose during the frequent stop- 
Clarry, who was growing sick of the endless! pages on the route, when the young ladies were 
washing, dotting, and stippling of water-colours, | not present, he made no secret to Be ‘tsy of the 
must take lessons in Poonah-painting, by which| impression which her daughter had made upon 
the most magical effects were produc xed in. five | his iImagination—he was afraid to say his heart. 
minutes, and all the delightful horrors of ecarth- | etsy affected to treat these declarations as mere 
quake and eclipse portrayed to the life by a few | compliments and matters of course ; and though 
rubs with a scrubbing brush. Then parties must | she could not avoid the conviction that the Count 
be given to introduce the girls to society, and care | spoke the truth, was far from appearing to lend 
must be taken to have the company select, andja scrious car to them. But when the party took 
certain old acquaintances were to be quictly | leave of their agreeable ciccrone at Dover, Betsy 
ignored when the invitations were sent out, lest) gave him a warm invitation to visit them at Bath. 
the taint of vulgarity should infect the charming | The Count accepted it eagerly, and with loud 
girls. Betsy was especially desirous that the | ‘demonstrations of gratitude, and declared that 
lovely Clara should preserve the placid repose of ‘though he was b: und to the north so fur as E din- 
her charms; and having observed with al: arm | burgh, he would not leave the country without 
that the pride of the maiden was apt to degenerate | the pleasure of renewing their intimacy. 
into sullenness if her wishes were thw arted, she | Bagshawe, when his better half had made 
took particular care, by the gratification of every | him aware how matters stood, laughed at the 
desire, to avoid even the slightest cause of irrifa- | notion that a child of his should marry a foreign 
tion. Betsy had a secret t and powerful motive nobleman; but he had no serious objection to the 
for this indulgence my and already began to nourish | match, he s said, and would allow things to take 
certain very “exalted ho pes for her youngest | their course, though he was pretty sure that a 
daughter, which were not entirely without foun- | wedding w ouldn’t come of it. Bets sy replied only 
dation, being based upon serious conclusions | by a majestic toss of the head, and bade him 
Which she had drawn from her own observation ; | leave the management of his daughters to her— 
and with which the reader must be made xc- | which oe good man was perfectly willing to do. 
quainted. | In due time the Count, announcing his visit 
It happened that on parting for the last time by a premonitory epistle, which threw the whole 
with her young pupils and their mamma, Madame | | houschold into a bustle of extraordinary prepara- 
Fleuret, the consid: ‘rate proprietress of the pen-|tion, made his appearance. Every vestige of 
sion at Passy, had given them in charge of M. business had been removed from the eeittie nts 
Darteau, a French count, a merchant, and a man previous to his arrival—the public being given to 
of the world, although a noble allied to the old | understand that the show-rooms were under olng 
régime—and she had laid a strict injunction upoa alterations—and the drawing-rooms, fitt up 
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temporarily as a grand saloon, were devoted to the | 
reception of company during his stay, which, for- 
tunately for the necessities of business, lasted but 
three days. 
it was, he had ample opportunities for converse 
with Clarry, with whom he turned over port- 
folios at home, or drove out in a landau to visit 
the picturesque environs of the city. Evening 
parties were got up for his amusement. Maric 
displayed her brilliant talents as a musician, and | 
even Clara, backed by her sister, through some 
few painfully acquired duets, exhibited with 
eclat. O’Swell, who was an adept at picquct, 
won a little of the Count’s money in the most 
gentlemanly way. Benlazar, who instinctively 
warmed towards a man of rank, considerately 
volunteered to correct his broken Knglish—‘ Ex- 
coose ma, mounsare, ve don’t call dis shecty ‘ Pawt’ 
—Pat, mine goot sare, Pat, dat is de pronoun- 
sation”’—a lesson for which the Count thanked 
him with a profound obcisance. Silverstone got 
him by the button, and turned on the philosophic 
current with his usual liberality; but he found 
his 
lite, disputed the dogmas of the Doctor, and, 
much to Bagshawe’s amusement, overthrew 
arguments. 
esting companion, but not being able to talk 
'rench, and conceiving that the next best thing | 
would be to talk broken English, of which he 
made the most abominable jargon, did not succeed 
in inaking quite so favourable an impression upon 
the gentleman as he could have wished. Seeking 


to mend the matter, he hazarded a few of his) 


’rench phrases, such as, 
cribbage?—Non ?—Ha, 


‘¢ Natural mong voo jewy 
Shake one has his gout,” 





Ke 
shrug of the shoulders, which latter demonstra- 
tion Bagshawe invariably imitated, with the air 
ofa slave crouching under an uplifted bludgeon, 
the relations of the interlocutors were 
improved by such philological experiments. In 
these dilemmas Marie generally came to the 
rescue, and by drawing the attention of the Count 
to another subject, relieved him of his embarrass- 
ment. More than once Betsy found herselt 
secretly wishing that Marie was out of the way, 
she chatted so incessantly and famili: arly with her 
guest; but when her wandering eyes fell upon 
the beautiful Clar: a, enthroned like 2 fairy queen 
upon a flower-shaped ottoman, and caught the 

stolen glances which the captive from time to 
time threw in that direction, she recovered her 

complacency, and glowed unconsciously with ma- , 
ternal pride. She had had the sense to say 
nothing to her daughters of the secret expccta- 
tions which she indulged, judging wisely that any 

consciousness on their part of the end in view 

would be more likely to lead to its defeat than its 
accomplishment. Neither host nor hostess were 

sorry when the visit reached its termination. 

Whether it had produced any etiect of a decisive 
nature, they knew not—the Count took his de- 
parture in the body of the mail for London at the 
close of the third day atter his arrival. He took 


a 
a 





During this time, however, short as | 


match in the Frenchman, who having been a | 
student in his youth, and a metaphysician all his | 


iis 
Bagshawe found his guest an inter- | 


but as these were met by a blank stare or a | 


not much | 
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leave of his entertainers with profuse expressions 
‘of the most affectionate regard—hoped to haye 
| the felicity of receiving them all to the hospi. 
tality of his house in Paris whenever they should 
honour his country with their presence, and looked 
forward to a second visit to Bath when business 
called him again to England. 

It was near noon on the day after the Count 
had left. Betsy had been bustling about all the 
morning in a white dimity dressing-gown, among 
the m: thogany stands and the figures of gimp and 
stiffening, the armorial bearings of her profession, 
and armed with a bushy bunch of feathers, had 
been for hours routing here, dusting there, and 
restoring the show-rooms to their customary com- 
mercial status; and having at length effected that 
to her satisfaction, she sent for Clarry to the back 
room, and quietly shutting the door, and turning 
the key, proceeded to question her. Clarry, whom 
the summons to appear interrupted in the perusal 
of a charming tale, is not, on that account, in the 
best possible humour, and desires, of all things, 
to get back to her book. 

ce ( ‘lara, my love, I want to talk to you. Sit 
down, dear, and now the Count is gone, tell me 
how you have enjoyed his visit.” 

‘‘ Law, mamma, I enjoyed myself very well, of 
course. I always do when I am let alone.” 
| ‘And what do you think of Heim Dartean, my 
| sia hisn’t his conversation very agreeable *’ 

‘©, very, mamma, when he talks English, he 
mi kes such delightful blunders, and make 'S them 
20 fast—it’s quite laughable, if it wasn’t such 
trouble to laugh—besides, it’s not polite, and I’m 
glad it isn’t.” 

‘Of course you would not laugh at hour 
euest. But tell me—I want to know what he 
said to you.’ 

“Q, Tam sure I don’t know. 





I have forgotten. 


Marie can tell you eve rything he said. 1 will go 
‘and send her to you.” 
“No, my love, stay where you are. I want to 


talk to you, not to Marie. let me know 
everything the Count said.” 

‘“ Law, mamma, how is that possible? I declare 
don’t recollect a single thing. Let me see, yes, 
suid Pa was a model John Bull, and that he 
should like to show him Paris; and that you were 
a very charming and agreeable lady. There, may 
I go now, mamma ?” 

“No, no. Sit still, and tell me further.” 

“Then I’m sure I can’t recollect anything 
more if Lsit here for an hour. I wish the jabber- 
ing old beau had ever come here, that I do!’ 

“Clara, Clara! I’m really shocked at your vul- 
garity. Dear me, dear me! I’m afraid, child, 
you are quite a focl. There! don’t let me have 
hany pouting. Go, since you are determined to 
be disagreeable! 

“T dare s: ay T am a fool, mamma, but I don’t 
want to be disagreeable ; and I am sure if I had 
known that you wanted to know what the Count 
suid to me, 1 would have tried to recollect every 
word.” And Clara glided out of the room, and 


Now, 


he 


was soon deep in the denouement of an exciting 
romance, 


A STORY OF 

M. Darteau, it was plain, had 
ground, notwithstanding the opportunities afforded 
him, upon the subject of Betsy's thoughts. Fa- 
tigued with the morning's work, and secretly 
yexed at Clarry’s stupidity, she threw herself for 

rest on the sofa, and revolved the probability of 
any future result from the Count’s marked admi- 
ration of her daughter. She hi Md risen early 
sitting up late the night before; and was in the 
act of dropping olf to sleep, w hen the apparition 
of O'Swell, who, having mounted the stairs in 
pumps with the stealthy step of acat, burst into 


THE 


atter 


not broken! 


the room without the slightest note of announce-_ 


ment, aroused lier to the perception of some un- 
pleasant tidings, of which she saw by his counte- 
nance that he was the bearer. 

“(jood heavens! cousin,” 
the matter ? 

“ Bedad ! my dear madam,’ 
the devil and all, and no miatuke. 


she cried, ‘‘ what dis 


> said O'Swell, 
Listhen to me, 


my dear eraythur, therc’s not a moment to be lost. | that her mistress was dressing, 


That murtherin’ ould villin, Williams, the excise | 


inspecther, will be down upon you w idth a war- | 
said O’Swell. 


rant and a gang of blackguards before you are an 
hour older. Faith, if I hadn't happened to have 
the posse comitatus in pay on me own account, 
I wouldn’t have heard the news. Oons! 
got some d—d thraytors among ye, and the y ve 
given information about your sayeret repositho- 
ries, and they'll be here and saize your very vit: us. 
Death alive: my dear madam! what will we do? 
Beisy’s eyes 


prey, 2s she compressed her plump lips, and 
started up equi al to the emergency. 
.“ Cousin,” she said, “ L rely upon you. Do 


not leave the housc! 
way. Go you to the counting-hous 
the officers when they come. “Stop ! heee j is wine 
and spirits toamuse them. Send Dednail, Smith, 
and the happreutices to me instantly. When the 
scoundrels come, 
house and set them to drink. Ring for the ser- 
vant, andsend forme. Iam dressing, you know. 

I shall appear all in good time, and when I do 
appear, we shall be ready for them. But first eet 
Bagshawe out of the way—if he shows himsclt he 
will s pail hall.”’ 


glared like the orbs of a bird of 


6H S | 


| 
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The officer, a rotund, waddling figure, with a 


prodigious he ad and paunch of ominous circularity, 

which gave him the appearance of an immense 

spider on its hind legs, truckled into the room, and 
beckoning his three ‘followe rs, stout and stalwart 
fellows, after him, shut the door. 

‘My business is with Mr. Bagshawe,” he said, 
‘‘but if so be, as you say, sir, that gentleman is 
indisposed, why, then, I must see the lady.” 

“Och, to be sure, that’s quite natural. 
always plisant to do business with the ladies. 

[ sind for her here to obleege you? 
“We shall take it as a favour, sir.’ 
O’Swell pulled the housekeeper’s bell, and, on 

the appearance of the servant, bade her inform 
her mistress that a gentleman desired to speak 
with her on business. ‘Shall I say of impor- 
thance—(the fat little man nodded)—on business 
of importhance.”’ 

The girl returned in a minute with the answer, 
and would wait 


It’s 
Will 


9 


upon them as soon as possible. 

‘“‘Bedad, we mustn't hurry a lady at her toilet, 
“Sit down, gentlemen. Perhaps 
[ can do as well as the lady; allow me to ask 


' what is your business 7” 


but you've 
‘matter of that.’’ 


tion, 


'  6Get Bagsh: awe out of the | 
and receive | 


“a Why, then, our business can’t remain a secret 
long, and I may as well tell it you as not, for ~ 
And the man lowered his voice 
to a whisper. ‘‘ You see, sir, we've got iedialiny 
pretty certain information I take it, that 
Mr. "Bagsh: awe a carryin’ on of a contraband 
trade in this house; and we've got a search-war- 
rant and are come to search the premises, and 
search we will, lect who shall say nay. In course 
we shall do it quiet and peaceable; and if we 
don’t find no contraband here, why there’s no 
harm done; but if we do, as I reckon we shall, 
why, _then, it’s another thing, and a serous busi- 


is 


ness.’ 


have them hinto the counting- | 


Before the speaker had half finished his ha- 


-rangue, O’Swell, as if under the influence of some 
irresistible joke, burst into a roar of laughter, and 


O'Swell obe yed these orders with the precision. 


ota martinet. Ife persuaded Bagshawe that his 
face 
ou the instant to charge his electric battery fora 
few remedial shocks ; “then, with the prompt as- 
sistance of half-a-dozen hands, the contraband 
goods were removed from the cisterns and common 
repositories in the bed-rooms, and transferred to 
receptacles known only to the few whose secresy 
could be relied upon. A few of the bulkier pack- 
ages walked out at the back-door on the shoulders 


showed alarming symptoms, and sent him off 


rs come in the king’s name, 


ot John Hobbs, and were safely conveyed to the | 


lod; ging-house. Lets y had done all; and was 
ae tually dressing when the excisemen ‘made their 
appearanc e. O’Swell, manifesting the utmost sur- 
re 
ape logising friend and 


for the absence of his 


cackled and exploded till the tears actually stood 
in his eyes. Then, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, he stopped short to apologise for his rude 
mirth. 

‘Pardon me, my dear sir,” he said “ but by 
St. Pathrick, the thing is so comical, I can’t stand 
it. Bagshawe, my friend Bagshawe, a contra- 


bandist. Ho! ho! ho!’ and he roared again. 
“But you must not be angry with me. Some 


d—d wag has imposed upon you, and the thing is 
so nately imagined, that but for his impudence i in 
desaving you, ‘T could forgive him. But, my dear 
friend, we are all loyal subjects here, and not 
robbers of the revenue. Le the saints, since you 
though, excuse me for 
saying it, ona fool’s crrand, I feel bound to honour 
you as his Majesty’s representative, and may the 


divil fetch me if one of you stirs out of this room 


received them in the counting-house ; and | 


without thrinking his Majesty’s health.” 
So saying, O’Swell produced wine and spirits 


from a cupboard, and placing glasses before his 


cousin, Mr, Bagshawe, inquired in what way he | 


could i. of service to them. 


| liquor 


awkward guests, filled them bumpers of the 
they preferred. He made himself so 
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asreeable, chatted so comically, replenished their 


Joyal toasts, and interlarded them with such w arm, 
gallant, and tic kling allusions, that the myrmi- 


Saas ol the law were delighted with his humour 


and urbanity, and became in their turn quite 
loquacious and confidential. He seemed to desire 
so earnestly to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
practical wit who had concocted a joke so much 

after his own heart, that it is probable, had not the 
improvise “| sympos sium been brought to a sudden 
termination by the abrupt entrance of Mrs. Bag- 

shawe in the full blaze of her voluminous charms 
and grandest attire, he would in the end have 
wormed the secret out of the exciseman, and got 
possession of the name of the informer. 


Betsy glanced round her with a bland, yet 
haughty and queenlike air, and with a slight 


movement of courtesy to the little 
official, requested to know his business. 
O’Swell put his handkerchief to his mouth, as 


if to prevent an irrepressible burst of laughter—_ 


as the man addressed stuttered, stammered, 
blushed, and, tossing off his glass to give himself 
courage, at length managed to explain in such 


purport of his visit. 


le presen 
} } 
-eould be sy 
could be supy 
he 7 
discourse, she 


overpowerl 

As soon as Betsy 
stand the drift of his 
pression to a scutiment of a ( 
which there is no doubt she really olt—by a 
scornful toss of the head, and turning away trom 
the sight of the warrant, which the man prodnecd, 

addre ssed herse If to 0’ Sw ell. 

‘‘(Cousin,’”’ said she, with the air and accent 
of a trage dy empress, “‘you will do me the favour 
to accompany these persons, as Mr. Bagshawe is 
hindisposed, wherever they may choose to go. 
[ suppose I may be spared this hinsult myself. 
As they have a warrant from the m agistrate, you 
will see that they do their duty—and no more 
and the lady, as though scorning to breathe under 
a degrading suspicion, passed on into the shop, 
where, all smiles and suavity, she was secn a 
moment after in converse with a fashionable 
customer. 

O’Swell, with the humour of one enjoying an 
excellent joke, led the way through the various 
apartments of the house. ‘* Up- stairs and down- 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” they went— 
they opened cupboards and trunks, boxes and 
window-se its, dived into watere liek and 
investigated chests of drawers and commodes— 
they had fifty receptacles unlocked, lugged the 
beds from the four-posters, and the slabs from 
the sofas, peeped into the grand piano, and 
moved cvery volume from the shelves of the 
library—but they found nothing. ‘The little 
swag-bellied official, half muzzy with the wine 
he had drunk, weary with the clambering up 
and down, and angry at the routing, h: auling, and 
lifting of the fruitless process he was 


engaged 
in, and than half convinced that he was 
the subject of a sen 


seless hoax, arrived at length 
at the door of the garret, to which Bagshawe 
had betaken himself to enjoy, undisi urbed, a 
svlitary course of electricity. He had just charged | 
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more 
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elasses so promptly and liberally, proposed such 


tun-bellied | 


vosed to under- | 


mtcmpt, | 


back to the 
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half-a-dozen jars, and was endeavouring to coax 
Tiger, who did not at all relish these expe riments, 
to the spot where their discharge would re ach 
him, when he was startled by a rough hand upon 
the handle of the door. 

“Who's there ?’ he shouted angrily, “ get 
down, you can’t come in here, be off with you!” 
at the same moment Tiger uttered a low growl. 

‘“ Ho, ho!” said the revenue officer, ‘ there’s 
something in it after all—-and here, 1f anywhere, 
we shall come upon the swag—Open the door 
within there, in the king’s name!” 

This order, uttered in an authoritative voice, 
threw Bagshawe into a cold sweat, and he sunk 
horrified into a chair; but when O’Swell ec: led 
to him to open the door, a gentleman wished to 
speak with him, he revived a little, and obeyed 
mechanically. The officer pushed in eagerly, 
and ‘Tiger, with as little cc remony, flew at him, 
seized him by the collar, and pulled him to the 
eround. Bagshawe, noticing that he fell across 
the flexible chain, completed in an instant the 
electric circle, and dog and man received at once 
_ashock which sent Tiger howling to the corner 
of the room, and left the exciseman sprawling on 
his back like one slain in battle. 

“My God!” roared DBagshawe, pretending 
innocence, * What madman is this—and what 
the devil does he do here? Get up you villain!” 
giving him a kick in the rib 8s, Which extorted a 

doleful groan, ‘* Here! fetch me a constable !” 

O’Swell interfered, and in as few words as 

possible, explained the circumstances of the in- 
irusion—assuring Bagshawe, in a whisper, that 
the search was at an end, and all was right. He 
then gave the men directions to carry their 
principal, who he insinuated had fallen into a fit, 
down into the back drawing-room. Here he had 
him laid upon a sofa, sprinkled externally with 
“cold without,” and regaled internally with “hot 
with,’ and succeeded in the course of a few 
hours in restoring him to good health and good 
humour. When he was sutliciently recovered to 
walk, the officer, who had already dismissed his 
followers, would have taken his’ departure, but 
O’ Swell insisted that he should satisfy himself with 
regard to the contents of the room where he had 
unfortunately been taken poorly, and led him 
garret, to examine it, in order that 
he might not in future be troubled with the 
slightest suspicion of having neglected his duty. 
As there was nothing there beyond a huge clee- 
trical machine, a ealyanic battery, and their 
customary accompaniments—nothing, of course, 
was found; and the intruder, with many lame 
departed, satisfied that his informant 
had —_ a tool of him—but not at all satisfied 
with the fearful suspicion which haunted him, 
that he ohh ad been smitten with a paralytic stroke, 
while struggling with Bagshawe’s big dog. 







































































apologics, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Nor many days after this rather ominous visit, 


which occasioned Bagshawe some sleepless nights, 
put an end fora time to his morning walks, 
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.e couldn’t rise early after lying awake till dawn, 
he c 


and made hii doubt more than once whether, of such 
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'to business, young Chipchase had the full use 
slender faculties as he possessed, and 


after all, nerves were nonsense, and Trotter really ‘nourished 2 commercial ambition, which bade 


a humbug—the good man’s domestic circle was 
enlivened by the addition of two new members 


to his family. 


| 


These were a couple of young | school- boy face, 


fair to make him a man of substance one of 
these days. He was a little fellow, with a 
upon which, notwithstanding 


gentlemen ver ving on their majority, of con-|that it had been sedulously cultivated for a 
nexions coming under r the denomination of “‘high-|twelvemonth past with the razor, not the re- 


ly respectable,” whom he had consented to | 
receive for a consideration unusually liberal, and 
to allow them the benefit of such experience as 
they might derive in his establishment, during 
a residenc e of a couple of years, previous to em- 
barking in asline ‘ss on their own account. 

The elder of these youths was Mr. Augustus 


Scudd, only son of Jonathan Johnson Scudd, of 


Swigton Tone ‘y—a man originally of good fi mile V; 
and heir to a considerable estate, but who, being 
from his earliest youth saturated with the fox- 
hunting mania, had led the life of a fox-hunter 
for forty years; during which he had been, first, 
the owner of’ a country mansion, pcopled with a 
bevy of retainers, 
a lordly park—secondly, a country squire, with 
a few farm tenants, whose rents barely sufficed 
to enable him to keep a pack of hounds—t! urdly, 
a sporting farmer, tilling his own land, and 
shooting in his own preserves—and fourthly, the 
tenant of a man who was once his own steward, 
the struggling cultivator of a glebe of a couple 
of hundred acres—but an inveterate fox-hunter 
through all, who could leap a double fence, drink 
his tive bottles of wine, and sleep atter it upon 
the kitchen floor, surrounded by a dozen or so 
of equally drunken brutes and boobies, who had 
been equally wise and prudent in their generation. 
Augustus Scudd, thus hopefuily descended, had 
been destined by his sire to the profession of a 
linen-draper, for the sole and simple reason that 
the young fellow, as soon as he left school, was 
fur ever riding off on the back of his father’s 
favourite mare, and that any attempt to make a 
farmer of him would infallibly lead to his follow- 
ing in the steps of his sire—which, as that elder 
vely observed, would be but a ‘l’om-fool business, 
iow there was nothing to speak of left to spend. 
So he had been apprenticed to a linen-draper in 
the litthe town, and learned as much of the 
business as enabled him to measure off a dress, 
or roll up a piece of silk—and had been des- 
patched to Bath with a premium, in the expecta- 
tion that an initiation into the mode of doing 
business in that polite city would qualily him for 
starting prosperously on the road to fortune. 
the young Scudd had a ge ntlemanly figure, and 
vil-inay-care face, a mind uiterly uncultivated, 


iy as utterly unconscious of the importance of|of which young 


cultivation, and a disposition easy, obliging, and 
unselfish, but thoughtless, improvident, and un- 
sympathising, 

_ the younger of the two strangers was a cockney 
vorn and bred—who called Bath “ Bawth’’—asked 
fora “knoife and foke,” and a “sloice of weal,” 
at dinne ‘r—preferred “ caw fee” for breakfast, and 
flavoured it with “eweam.” Like all metro- 
politans, however, who are educated with a view 


and standing in the centre of|t 


I 





‘cisely the thing 





| 








motest indication of pilosity had yet made its 
appearance. Though confident and almost defiant 
in the pursuit of his vocation behind the counter, 

where he exhaled small-talk as mechanically and 
ulmost as continuously . a cutler’s boy turns a 
grindstone, and where, by the practice of such 
stere oty ped formul: a, he made capital sules—he 
was silent and bashful in the f imily circle, seldom 
opening his lips, save in reply to a que stion. His 
practical talent recommended him to the Bag- 
shawes, und they strove to set him at his ease, 
though for a long time with no very perceptible 
result. 

The introduction of these two young gentlemen 
to the circle of their domestic privacy, though 
advantageous in a pecuniary sense, was not pre- 
that Betsy would have desired, 
—their constant intercourse with her d: ughters, 
for whom she could not help indulging “rather 
romantic notions, being, as she imagined, not 
unlikely to present an obstacle to any scheme that 
nught oiler tor their prosperous settlement. This 
in fact, was the reason, and not that profound 
sense of his merits which she was pleased to 
express, Which induced her to inform Ilted, on 
paying him his quarter’s salary within a month 
after the installation of the new-comers, that he 
also would be expected to join the family circle. 
He made his appearance as a matter of course the 

same day at the dinner-table, and Betsy was 
pleased to note that Marie was less liberal in her 
condescension towards the confident Augustus ; 
and, having so arranged that Ited’s figure shielded 
Clarry from the view of Chipchase, congratulated 
herself upon being delivered from the lengthened 
stare of awful adoration which that unsophisticated 
genius bestowed upon the celestial vision of her 
charms the moment the calls of his slender 
appetite were appeased. 

This sudden change in his pesition afforded 
Iited unmingled satisfaction. There was some- 
thing new and fascinating in the society of the 
young ladies, and he was especially charmed with 
the freedom and volubility of Marie, whom he 
drew into conversation on various topics, and 
whose constant good temper and good sense won 
his respect. One day he reproved a sarcastic 


| observation, attire sed by her to Clara in French, 


y Chipc hase was the subject, by 
replying to her “seriously, yet good-naturedly, in 
the sume language. Marie blushed to the ears, 
and hung her head, and Clara, albeit a foe to any 
such disturbance of the features as laughing occa- 
sions, burst into a loud laugh at her confusion. 
“You must not think me ill-natured,” said 
Marie, after a moment’s pause, and still speaking 
French—‘‘ I say anything which comes upper- 
most, and many things which I say in French I 
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396 ILTED 
really do not say in my own character—can you 
not understand that ?” 

“Perfectly,” said Ilted, ‘but will you pardon 
my suggesting respectfully that it isa habit which 
you would do well to suppress.” 

‘1 think so too—and [ will try to suppress it,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘but a bon-mot is really a tempta- 
tion, you know.” 

‘“‘Granted—and a benefaction too, when it is 
harialess, as it always should be from the lips of | 
a young lady.” 

“* Zounds, Smith,” said Bagshawe, 
you parleyvooing with my * daughte r? 
where the devil did you pick up the lingo? 

“T confess myself beholden to you for it, sir, 
principally. Miss Foster 
together for some years from the books in your | 
library, and M. L abigne has helped us to the 
ae eg 3 

“What, Nancy a Frenchman too 
siy so?” 

“« Miss Foster has excellent talents,” said Ilted, 
“and has made the most of her opportunities. | 
Like myself, she has enjoyed the leisure of several 
hours daily—it would have been unlike her not | 
to have turne . them to account.” 

“« By God, od girl,’ 

‘fand [ am aa you do her jus Lic 
right, young fellow—she'll make you 
wife; and recollect, you'll get five hun 
the wedding-day, and I’m to pay it down.’ 

Marie looked at Ilted, but no blush reddened 
his cheek, as, without any appearance of emotion, 
he quietly replied: ‘ You are mistaken, my dear 
sir—I have never considered the prospect of my 
settlement in life so near as to justify me in 
endeavouring to obtain the favourable regards of 
Miss Foster, or of any other lady. Nancy and I 
have lived for four years together as brother and 
sister—she is my dear mother’s friend as well as 
inine—yet the subject you advert to has never 
bee 1 even approached between us.” 

“Well, that’s d—d prudent of you, upt m my 
soul,—and she such a fine creature as she has 
grown. Hang it, 7 was no such philosopher at 
your age. I was nosing after every pretty 
girl | came near, till Betsy brought me up, for 
all the world like a shock from my battery up- 
stairs.” 

* Hold your tongue, Bagshawe ! 
you talk,” —said Be ‘tsy Impatic ntly. 

No nonsense at all, but plain fact. Look at! 
Clarry there. Wasn't you just sucli another, only 
a trifle more rosy and buxom-like, when you 
came to old Codbury’ s, where I was foreman. 
Didn’t I cut Patty Harrison, who afterwards 
married Stanker that kept the Horse and Groom, 
at HH , and poisoned herself by drinking oil of 
almonds, through mistake, for a cordial ? “Didn't 
[ fight Coc ky C ‘linker, who tho ught of putting my 
nose out o’ joint because his grandmother had left 
aud didn’t I give him 
and when once wasn’t 
d didn’t IT stick | 
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wit nonsense 





a devil of a licking? 
enough, didn’t I do it again? An 


to you like grin death through thick and thin till) | 
aud holy church bad made 


the knot was tied, 


and I have studied it| and occasionally with his voice. 
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‘us twain one flesh?’—Gad, I hope you don’t 
call that nonsense.” 

“Really, my dear B— , these may be your 
recollections, but they har not mine; «nd if you 
har determined to lindulge them, pray do so~ 


but-be so good as to spare us hany further par. 





ticulars.”’ 


they’re not the genteel thing, of course 
» put my foot in it again ' Well, 
the gente el thing won't 


" 2h. 
—curse it, I’ve 
don’t be angry, my dear : 


signify muc ‘h to us a hundred years hence. * 
66 ‘1s that 


“Be ‘tsy smoothed her ruttled front, and prone 
an adj: yurnment to the front room, and a little 
music. Marie played and sang with fa usual 
brilliancy, Ited accompanied her with his Violin, 
Clara de posited 
herself gracefully on a settee, and little Chipchase 

retired into a dark corner where he could con- 
template his divinity uninterrupted. 

This unfortunate youth grew more taciturn and 
melancholy every day—a complete silence scemed 
to have posse 'ssed him; he would hardly respond 
to a question, even from his employ ers—stood 
mute as a fish behind the counter—lcft his dinuer 
untouched, and at regular intervals ejected a 
sonorous sigh from the depths of his thorax, which 
sounded like the long-drawn wheeze of a black- 
smith’s bellows. At times lhe-would start irom 
his occupation, put on his hat, and rush out into 
the street—there he would march backwards and 
forwards at a five-mile-an-hour pace, clenching 
his fists and muttering to himself, till his evident 
distraction drew the attention of the passers-by— 
when he would start off like an arrow, make by a 
circuitous route for the back-door of the house, 
and take refuge in his bed-room. 

Bagshawe thought the poor fellow was ill, and 
one ve compassionately offered to galvanize hin, 
and when poor Chipchase declined that, with a 
sigh of awful profundity, proposed s« nding for 
Dr. Silverstone: that proposition being likewise 
rejected, Bagshawe insisted upon prescribing a 
stifftumbler of brandy-and-water and going to bed. 
Now love has been cured by brandy- -and-wiater 
before to-day ; but the medicine did not succeed in 
the case of Chipchase. Probably it followed from 
the fact that the poor fellow had eaten next to 
nothing for the last week, that the stiff grog 
which he was compelled to swallow threw him 
into a condition of terrible excitement. He had 
searecly drank it off when he — from his seat, 
and strutting with the air of : 1 conqueror about 
the room, demanded in a stern voice that the light 
of his eyes, the lode-star of his destiny, should 
be led into his presence. It happened that Clara 
opened the door the next instant; he seized her 
by the hand, and led her wondering to a seat; 
then, plumping down on both knees, he began an 
oration, addressed partly to her, and partly to her 
father, who stood by gaping in a state of com- 
plete bewilderme nt, upon the subject of his in 
extinguishable passion. Clarry involuntarily 
motioned him to keep at a distance, and not being 
able to retreat, pushed at him as he roared, blub- 
ered, and gesticulated at her feet, with the 
|drawing-board which she happened to have in her 
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hand. Bagshawe imagining that the youth was 
mad, and afraid of being bitten, at first kept 





aloof, but when he saw “the despairing suitor | 


tugging at the drawing-board, and in the act of 
ulling his daughter to the ground, he interfered, 
and seizing him by the back of the neck, threw 
him into the middle of the floor. But the lover 
rose like a cat, and sprang at his throat, emitting 
at the same moment a cry for ‘‘ wengeance.’ 


’! frequent and punctual. 


Bagshaw e, Who was equi ally fearful of doing as | 
s these were the white days in the widow’s life. 


of suffering violence, grasped both his antagonist’s 

wrists in one hand, and with the other seized him 
by the hair, to prevent his biting. Meanwhile, 
the noise of the scuffle and the shricks of Clarry 
had alarmed the household, and Mrs. Bagshawe, 

with a dozen, at least, at her heels, came upon 
the scene of action. Betsy, who had her own 
potions of what at least was likely to have hap- 
pened, asked for no explanations in the presence 
of her dependents, but contented herself with 
directing that the patient should be seen to his 


bly joined them in the afternoon; 


own room, and to bed, and that Dr. Silverstone | 


should be immediately sent for. 

The doctor, at the first visit, could make nothing 
of the case; and Bagshawe, it may be with a 
view of testing Silverstone’s discrimination, said 
nothing of the circumstances above detailed. A 
rather powerful sedative, however, sent the youth 
to sleep; and by the afternoon of the next day 
the Doctor, who did not intend that he should 
awake before, was at his bedside. When he re- 
ported progress at the tea-table, he described his 
patient's disorder as a decided case of cali-love, 
and declared that if the sufferer died under it, 
there would be a justifiable charge of man- 
slaughter against Miss Clarry, who must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. Ite did not 


think it necessary to add that the lachrymose 
lover had made him his confidant, and after 
Sen out his miscrable soul in the complete 
abandonment of grief and desperation, had be- 
sought his compassionate intercession In favour of 
his suit. ‘This is a sort of thing, my dear sir,’ 

he added, in reply to a query by Bagshawe, 


‘which you may call a disease with perfect pro- 
priety; I have no doubt that it is an affection to 
which every man is liable, though some are more 
predisposed to it than others. It disturbs the 
(i aphragm dreadfully, and sometimes has a serious 

ect on the pulmonary organs; and has been 

own before now to give rise to the formation of 

ibercles. I believe that [ had a touch of it 
myself in 1 my? youth, though in my case, thank 
heaven, the symptoms were not so aggravated. 
However, I shall bring the patient round, but of 
course, in order to effect a perfect cure, there 
must be a change of scene, as he must be removed 
loa distance from the irritating cause, or there 
will be danger of relapse. I recommend you to 
send the young man home as soon as he is in a 
condition to tray el, which will be in a day or two 

t farthest.’ 

Dr. Silverstone’s 
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advice was taken. Mr. 


Chipel ‘hase did not make his appearance again 
either in ~ shop or at the family table, “but. 
departed on | 


ie third day, on the top of the: 


them. 
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Company’s coach to London, after beseeching 
Bagshawe in vain to allow him the satisfaction of 
asking Miss Clara’s pardon for the unconscious 
violence of which he had been guilty. 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 


Tue visits of Ilted to the villa at Beacon Hill, of 
which his mother was virtually the mistress, were 
Martha had arranged 
that he should pass his Sundays with jher, and 


Nancy, when the weather did not forbid, invaria- 
and the Sab- 
bath evenings of summer were devoted to walks 
in the picturesque neighbourhood, now to the 
village church of Charlecombe, to attend the sim- 
ple evening service—now to the cottage of some 
poor pensioner of John Brunt, w hom disease or 
calamity had qualified for his unostentatious 
benevolence—now to the breezy heights of Lans- 
down for air and exercise, and the enjoyment of 
exquisite natural scenery. 

On the Sunday after the sudden explosion and 
departure of the inflammable Chipchase, Ilted, 
seated with his mother in the verandah, was 

gazing down upon the thin sparkling thread of 
the river, as it wound its way through the smoke 
and haze of the city lying almost sheer below 
John Brunt was absent in Wales on an 
angling expedition; and on these occasions IIted, 
at his request, was in the habit of sleeping at the 
villa, which it was hardly prudent to leave to the 
sole protection of three females. He had given 
Martha a comical account of the amorous cockney, 
and Dr. Silverstone’s diagnosis of his disease, and, 
looking up from the panorama beneath him, was 
about to resume the subject, when she observed 
him slightly to change colour, as his eye rested 
upon two figures advancing up the precipitous 
lane which led to the summit of the hill. 

‘Who is that young lady with Nancy ?’ 
Martha. 

“That 


suid 


is Miss Bagshawe, mother; not the 


beauty, you know, but a very pretty and sensible 


girl, as you will find; 


Nancy 1s going to introduce 
her to you, though I wonder that I knew nothing 


lof it.” 


But Marie, who needed no introduction, in- 
troduced herself—not with an air of condescen- 


sion, as Betsy would have had her do, but with 





one of perfect frankness and equality, which was 
natural to her,—‘‘ Papa is asleep and snoring,” 
she said; ‘‘ Mamma is aslecp, and Clarry is always 
asleep, and Mr. Scudd is asleep, ‘Tiger was asleep, 
but I took the liberty of awaking him, since he 
is not one of the lords of the creation, you know, 

and here he is. Not being partial to slee py com- 
panic I have come with Miss Foster in search 
of somebody who is awake, and if you, my dear 
madam, will receive three visitors instead of one, 

I shall be spared the ceremony of going to sleep 
myself.” 

‘She kissed Martha as she spoke, and running 
into the verandah, threw herself upon a seat, and 
began expressing her delight at the beauty of the 
prospect. ‘Come here, Mr. Ilted,” she cried, “and 
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38 FALSTAFF AND MISTRESS URSULA. 


point out to me all the capitals in this living map | Tiger curled himself up at her feet, while 
of the Bath world. What new buildings are those | Martha, wandering with Ruth and Naomi, whileq 
on yonder hill-side; and what is that ridge| away the sunset hours, till the twilight came 
crowned with a clump of trecs, which looks at|down upon her, and the large print of the olq 





this distance exactly like a stage-waggon and 
horses? and where in all that cauldron of smoke 
does our house stand ?”’ 


ited answered these questions to the best of 


his ability, and they were followed by twenty 
more, Which he was not so well able to solve. 
He called Nancy to his assistance, and together, 
with the aid of John Brunt’s telescope, they made 
out an answer to most of the young lady’s que- 
ries. After an early tea, Nancy proposed a walk 
to Charlecombe church; but Marie, who had been 
to the Abbey in the morning, and considered one 
service a week a suflicient amount of devotion, 
was for a stroll in another direction. She con- 
ceded her point, however, upon Ilted’s reminding 
her that Miss Foster had heard no service at all 
that day. Soto Charlecombe the three set off, 
leaving Tiger at home with Martha, who, the 
servants being customarily absent in the evening, 
would be left alone. 


clasped Bible swam before her eyes. Then she 
rose, and stood at the open window and 
looked along the path by which the young people 
would return. ‘There was an unwonted weight 
upon her spirit, which she did not like to recog. 
nise, and therefore did not seek to investigate its 
cause; but a waking vision assumed almost q 
definite picture in her mind as she stood gazing in 
reverie upon the deepening gloom. Nancy, deur 
Nancy, who loved her so well, was Ruth—and 
she herself was Naomi, but cut off from her tor 
evcr by some impenetrable barrier, and poor Ruth 
wandered homeless and friendless—not among the 
sunny, golden heads of the waving corn, but over 
a barren and boundless moor, upon which the 
shadows of night and tempest brooded in awful 
darkness, and which it seemed that the light of 
day would gladden never more! What cou/d the 
woman be dreaming about = 

(To be continued.) 





FALSTAFF AND M 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ESSAY, “WAS THE HUSBAND 


ISTRESS URSULA. 


OF THE NURSE IN ROMEO AND JULIET A MERRY MAN?” 


{ See Nicholas Nickleby.) 


Falstag.—Go, bear this letter to my lord of Lancaster ; | 


this to the Prince; this to the Earl of Westmorland; 


made after dinner of a cheese paring,”’ stood be- 
fore the little Ursula, who could see nothing, and 


and this to old Mistress Ursula, whom T have weekly | . , . ° 
nw A lle sollte a a. ‘hares, | Whose disappointment was visible in her counte- 


sworn to marry since I perceived the first white hair on 


my chin. 
Henry IV., Act 1, Scene 2. 


A.D. 1360, 


Fifty-three years, gentle reader, before this | 


nance. Taking her in his arms, he lifted her 
high above the intervening obstacles that impeded 
her view, and kissed away the tears which were 
trembling on her eyelids. 

She was soon engaged in asking questions about 


letter was written, Falstaff first saw Mistress | every thing and every body, and was delighted 


Ursula. It was one of the fairest days that ever 
shone. 

‘I he | esy ] irke, the messacer of day, 

Salewith in hire song the morwe gray, 

And firey Phoebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth of the.sight, 

And with his stremes drieth in the greves, 

The silver dropes hanging on the leves. 


It was Chaucer’s wedding-day, and Mistress 
Ursula’s parents, herself a rosy laughing child, 
“ Jack Falstaff, then a boy, and page to Thomas 
Mowbrey, Duke of Nortolk,”’ 
habitants of Woodstock and its vicinity, were 
spectators of the brilliant procession. 
of Lancaster and his duchess, Blanch, honoured 
their favourites by attending in person at their 
espousals. Geofirey Chaucer, in the flower of his 
age, and one of the handsomest persons about the 
court, led his bride up to the altar of the church 
at Woodstock, while all eyes were upon him and 


the fair Philippa Rouet; all but Jack Falstaff’s.. 


He noted that a tall awkward lad, “like a man 


with all the in-| 
) “pleasant pastime,” happened to look up and 
The Duke | ’ 
coloured crimson and turned his face away. ‘The 


with his ready answers. 

“You know everything !—everything!” she 
cried, in joyful wonder; ‘‘and who is that?’ 
pointing to a merry, gibing looking personage, 
'whose quaint countenance and manner strangely 
lcontrasted with his garb, which was that of a 
learned student of Oxtord. 

“John Skogan,’’ answered her new acquain- 
‘tance. ‘*1 broke his head, bold as he looks now; 
and if he would deny it, I would make him eat 
a plece of my sword.” 

At this instant Skogan, in the midst of his 





catch the eye of the handsome boy, when he 


tall lad moved round quickly to see what had 
occasioned the discomfiture of the man ‘ of many 
sporting parts,’’ and became aware of the presence 
of Falstafi, who was deep in whispered conversa- 
tion with Ursula, telling her of the skies that 
‘rained potatoes, hailed comfits, and snowed 
cringoes.”’ 
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«By the mass!” exclaimed the lad, “he re- | 


members it! He has not forgot the court gate; 
he has not, he has not! ’Tis the heart, Master 
Falstaff; ‘tis here, ‘tis here! Boy as you are to 
him, you W ould havo made four such tall fellows 
skij ) like 1 ‘ats.’ 


Fals taff nodded good-humouredly in return for | 


this speech, and conttued to talk playfully to 
Ursula; but his friend was not to be silenced so 
easily. ‘* And the very same da; iv I saw you break | 
Skogan’ s head,’ he proceeded, ‘‘ did I tight with | 
ene Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer (you know | 
him, Master Falstaff), behind Gray’s Inn. By 
the mass ! I, and little John Doit, of Staffordshire, 
and black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, and 
Will Squib, a Cotswold man—you had not four 
such swinge-bucklers in all the inns of court.” 

“You are at Clement’s Inn, Master Shallow ? 
asked the page, pretending to be doubtfnl of his 
identity. 

“At Clement’s Inn,” cried Shallow; ‘‘and I 
remember you at Mile-end Green, when I was 
Sir Dagonet in Arthur's show.” 

“Tam glad to see you well, good Master 
Robert Shallow,”’ replied Falstatt. ‘‘ [ remember 
you at the tilt-yard, when the Duke, glancing 
towards old John of Gaunt, time- honoured Lan- 
caster, who was standing before them in all the 
strength and beauty of his brilliant youth, burst 
your head for crowding among the Marshall’s 
men. I told John of Gaunt he had beat his own 
name, for you might have been trussed, with all 
your apparel, into an eel-skin ; the case of a treble 
hautboy would have been a mansion for you, a 
court.” 

Shallow slunk back, and Falstaff, kissing little 
Ursula, put her down and bade her farewell, as 
the procession had all passed by, and there was no 
longer any occasion for his services. Ursula began 
to cry again. 

‘Do not go,” she sobbed, ‘I like you, I will 
always love you; stay with me!” 

‘*| must go,”’ answered Falstaff, stooping down 
to soothe her, ‘‘ the Duke of Norfolk sent me here 
with letters; I must deliver them, and then 
return. You must come to London, sweet one,”’ 
he continued, ‘ and I will take you to the jousts 
and tournaments, the masques and mumumcrs, 
Arthur’s show, the palaces, the Tower, the King 
and Queen, and show you everything.” 

He turned to go away, but U rsula still held his 
hand. 

“TT will always love you, always; but you will 
forget me,” she said, sadly. 

“T shall always re member those eyes,” said 
Falstaff, looking at her fondly. ‘ What is your 
hame, pretty one?” 

“Ursula; but you will forget that.” 

“T shall never forget Ursula,” he answered, 
and they parted. 


A.D. 1377 


Seventeen years brought their changes with 
them, before the page and the child were once 
more in euch other’s presence. It was on a day, 





prophesied of, it is said, by a bard in Wales, in 
the reign of the first Edward. 


Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm ; 
tegardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s spray, 
| ‘That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


| 


| 
‘The young King, Richard II., then little more 
‘than eleven years of age, solemnised his corona- 
‘tion with greater magnificence than had ever 
| been seen in this kingdom; and Mistress Ursula 
}and her father came up from Woodstock, among 
'the throngs that hastened to London, to behold 
the promised wonders. She was twenty-three, 

| a tall, graceful, handsome woman; and the page, 
* | who, still attached to the service of the Duke of 
Norfolk, little foresaw that his patron would die 
in a foreign land, a ruined exile, was looking for- 

ward to the honour of knighthood, which had 
been promised him at the ensuing ceremony, as 
a pledge of advancement, which in his case was 
never redeemed by any solid benefit. He was a 
handsome man of one and thirty, rather stout, 
and with a bald head; which, however, would 
have delighted a phrenologist in its extraordinary 
dey clopment of the organs of wit and imagination. 

In high spirits, magnificently clad, like all about 
the Court, in imitation of the “ f; ashions of proud 
Italy,” he formed part of the splendid pageant on 
which Ursula gazed with delighted eyes. The 
King’s mother r, once done homage to as the “ Fair 
Maid of Kent,” now revered as the widow of the 
Black Prince, one of the most beautiful women of 
the age, passed, like a dream, before her; the boy 
King, ‘‘the beautiful, the brave,” his noble 
uncles, the tall, stately youth, “high Hereford,” 
in whom none foresaw his mortal foc, the sump- 
tuous train of nobles and of ladies swept before 
her like a scene of enchantment. 

A tall man in Lincoln green was standing near 
Mistress Ursula and her father, and he often 
interfered, when they were pressed upon by the 
crowd, in their behalf. Addressing the Wood- 
stock frankelein with some warmth, he contemp- 
tuously commented on the behaviour of ‘ Lon- 
doners,”’ and complained of being treated by every 
citizen with insolence and contumely , after being 
sent for to London by several nobles from Glou- 
cestershire, at his great inconvenience. Some, he 
declared, scrupled not to desire him to return to 
his own country, and pretended not to understand 
his dialect; while the citizens, he observed with 
considerable emphasis, ‘ mafiled so with their 
mouths, he nyst not what they said.” 

In the midst of his accusations, Sir John 
Falstaff, who had just received his knighthood, 
came up to him, and touched him on the shoulder. 
‘The Duke of Lancaster would have speech with 
you, Master Double,” he cried, ‘“‘he has betted 
much money on your head, and would bring you 
to the Duke of York, who needs some mr 
shafts to carry a fourteen, and fourteen and ; 
half.” 

‘“‘T will come to him, Sir John Falstaff,” said 
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the archer; and with a nod to Mistress Ursula’s 
father, and a low reverence to herself, which was 
graciously acknowledged, he shouldered his way 
through the crowd. 

At the name Sir John Falstaff, Ursula thought 
of the handsome boy to whom she had felt so 
grateful; she looked at him, and tried to trace in 
the features of “the portly man of a cheerful 
look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage,’ 
a likeness to the page, w ho was “not an eagle’ 8 

talon round the waist.” 

“Ursula,” cried her father, ‘‘look how you 
tremble! we must be going on our way, child, 
or we shall not reach the Tabard Inn at South- 
wark before night.” 

Falstaff remembered the name of Ursula, the 
pretty child whom he had seen at Woodstock, when 
he still loved green fields, and had not long dis- 

continued spinning a top and playing truant. He 
looked at her, and. recognised the large, thought- 
ful eyes which he had looked on as a boy with so 
much admiration. He offered to escort the father 
aud daughter to the Tabard, and as the stout 
franklein declined his assistance, he feigned busi- 
ness at a clothier’s shop, one Master Dumbledon, 
who lived near the inn, and whose remote descen- 
dants had reason to lament his being “ thorough 
with them in honest taking up.” 

On their way, the young courtier gave vent to 
his feelings of triumph and joyful anticipation, 
aud boasted of his influence, which he freely 
offered to use for his new triends’ benefit, if he 
could be of service to thein. They, however, 
appeared to be quite independent, in cvery sense 
of the word. Ursula was an only child, an 
heiress; and, like her father, happy in a country 
life. They parted at the door of the Tabard, but 
not till Sir John Falstaff had prevailed upon her 
to accept of a little volume, containing Chaucer’s 
Dreame, which had been presented to him by the 
author. ‘They never met again. 


A.D. 1358. 


Eleven years had made great changes both at 
Woodstock and in London. Chaucer, persecuted 
and impoverished, lived in retirement amid the 
scenes of his former prosperity. The Duke of 
Lancaster was in Spain, asserting the claim of his 
wife to the thrones of Lion and Castile. Mistress 
Ursula sate, “sad and solitary,’ in her lonely 
a. Her father had lately died; her mother 

‘ had lost many years be fore. Most of her 
fre nds had suffered, during the persecutions, on 
account of Wycliffe, or the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler; and her heart had been softened by painful 
anxieties, and much compassionate sympathy and 
sorrow. She had had many suitors, but was 
affianced to none. Some, she thought, wooed her 
only because ‘she had land and beeves;’ of 
others, she heard no good report, and many were 
but simple clowns. Besides, she thought seriously 
sometimes of taking the vows, and was now me- 
ditating a visit to a neighbouring Abbess, to ask 
her opinion of her vocation. She, herself, had 
been persuaded, ut nineteen, that she had a very 
decided inclination tor the cloister; it had gra- 
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/once, to be revived again. 


_ white hair on his chin. 
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-manding figure. 
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dually died away, but was now renewed with 
increased fervour. As she sat musing on the 
subject, she received a letter in a hand unknown 
to her, and found, to her surprise, that it con- 
tained an offer of marriage from Sir John Falstaff, 
knight. The letter was written in courtly style 
and. quaint phraseology; it was rather vehement 
than earnest, rather witty than wise; Ursula read 
it over several times, and finally resolved to defer 

her visit to the Abbess. The next day, she wrote 
a letter to the knight, accepting him conditionally, 
but requesting him not to come to Woodstock for 
the space of a whole year, at the end of which 
time, she intimated, she might, if satisfied as to 
his character and constancy, be induced to say, 
with Longaville’s Maria, 


“Tl change my black gown for a faithful friend.” 


Having despatched her letter, Mistress Ursula 
braided her hair, and sat down to her tapestry 
work. She had lost little of her youthful beauty ; 
and what she had relinquished of bloom and 
sprightliness, was well atoned for by her acquired 
dignity of manner and graceful self-possession, 

Sir John Falstaff received her answer in the 
Dolphin chamber at the Boar’s Head tavern, in 
Kastcheap. He had grown corpulent, and become 
His remembrance of 
green fields had faded from his mind; never, but 
Ife had forgotten what 
the inside of a church was made of; his debts 
were overwhelming; and his prospects of fortune 
indefinitely postponed, though his favour with the 
Duke of Norfolk stil] subsisted. He had begun to 
suffer from the gout, and had perceived the first 
After reading his letter at- 
tentively, he wrote to Master Dumblcton, to request 
i loan of £1,000, for a year, on good landed 
security in Oxfordshire, and ordered a cup of 
sack. His hostess, Mistress Quickly, was pro- 
mised the payment of her score, and a new 
farthingale ; and was prevailed upon to buy and 
make a dozen holland shirts for him, at cight 
shillings an ell, and to lend him four-and-twenty 
pounds. 


A.D. 1598, 


‘Ten years had rolled over the heads of Falstaff 
and Mistress Ursula, and he had never been to 
Woodstock. She had heard ill reports of him, 
and had refused to see him while such: tales re- 
he had formed other 
projects, and been on the eve of a prosperous 
career, according to his own opinion, a thousand 
times, during the interval that had elapsed since 
his propos: At length, the banishment of the 
Duke of Norfolk left him with nothing but his 
scanty pay, which hardly paid for sugar to his 
sack, to depend upon. He now wrote importu- 
nately to Mistress Ursula, with whom also time 
had worked its changes. She was still fair to 
look upon, had still a handsome face, a tall com- 
Her gracious smile and gentle 
manners endeared her to all her neighbours. She 


had taken the Abbess into her counsels, and, 


with her advice and assistance, founded schools 
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and alms-houses, and talked to her about bequests of Sir John Falstaff, as a husband ; but she 
to hospitals and convents. Her good works were | punctually answered his letters, and tried to 
done secretly among the poor, but could not| convey to him the words of life, which he parried 
remain unknown; her piety was praised by all, | with wit for so many years, but which may have 
and her intellectual accomplishments and tapestry | soothed his broken heart when he babbled of the 
work, were the admiration of the town of Wood-| green ficlds in which he first saw Ursula. 

She had long since given up all thoughts 





stock. 








UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Pactric Reaper! you have certainly fallen on | sympathy, and it will explode, who shall say with 
unlucky times. You, gentle, merciful, and quiet, | what discomfort to the enemy! Complaint is 
who would not trample on a worm, and to whom) bootless. There is no escape from the ‘‘ impress- 
the agitations of cven intellectual conflict are a ment” of events—War! war! war! is the cry 
harrowing affliction; whose tender heartedness of our age. In this case the enemy is real, well- 
has been fostered by almost half a century of|intrenched, cunning, and desperate. ‘ Chan- 
repose abroad, and genial compromises and inac- | cellors,’”’ ‘‘ Professors,”’ “‘ Fellows,’ and ‘‘ Heads,” 
tivity at home; yow are now thrown upon an age | clothed in long fantastic robes, well armed with 
when swords clash and bickering tongues dis- | blue-books, in possession of a magazine crammed 
pute. Your comfortable little snuggery used to; with ammunition, in the shape of precedents like 
be crowded with volumes of sweet romance and | bomb-shells, and prejudices hke cannon-balls, are 
slorious poetry—a number of dear old love-loving | arrayed against us; to pause is to be lost; haste, 
Tarr Wever far off; and now you are pestered | then, to the breach, “ for victory or death !”’ 
with military and naval, diplomatic and parlia-; The application of the figure, suggested by the 
mentary correspondence! and the swelling poets. all-absorbing topic of the season, to the compara- 
of our day, instead of relieving your battered brain | tively quiet question of University Reform, can 
by dulcct strains of love, or songs of epic heroism, | only be justitied by a reference to the agitation, 
or plots of profound conception, developed through | fear, and energy of those who occupy the posts of 
measures of humane and holy sentiment—as poets | profit and of honour in the institution which is 
used to do—plague you with gusts of conceited threatened with invasion. For an indefiiiite 
aspirations, and ‘‘spasms” of tortured genius! period, the pcople of these islands have been con- 
Those smooth, and classic, and, withal, gramma-! yinced that the Universities, which are national, 
tical essayists, Who used to make you smile with- | par excellence, like the Augean stable of old, needed 
out folly and weep Without weakness, alas! they | some Hercules to cleanse them. 1t was popularly 
are silent; and you hear instead the echoes of | believed that revenues, vast and ever augmenting, 
b yoming artillery, and certain dismal conglome- /were perverted to the sustenance of systems ut- 
rations of human speech coming from the Dun- | terly opposed, in spirit and in principle, to those 
dasses, Yendyses, and Biggs of *‘ these degenerate | for the support of which they were originally 
days.” Bored to stupefaction by the inconsistent bequeathed—that the internal administration of 
records of distant strife, you must needs be) the colleges was distinguished for its inefficiency, 
hothered with explosions of parliamentary and empty pomp, and official corruptions—that the 
university indignation. You have gazed towards | education atforded was monopolised by precisely 
the seat of war on the banks of the Danube till} that class of society for which it was not designed, 
your cyes are weary, and now, forsooth, youmust and that, for comprchensiveness, purity, and 
be summoned to look towards the seat of another! depth, it would not bear comparison with that 
war on the banks of the Isis! You have read} acquired in certain public schools, and even in 
dispatches from the Black Sea—written with all some private academies — that the diplomas 
the dull formality and heavy bluntness so charac- | granted, instead of being certificates of merit, 
were the capital in trade of those who bestowed 


i ie aes : : se a 
teristic of English naval literature—and now you 
them, and were basely trafficked in for consi- 


must be called upon to read ‘ Reports of Com- 





missioners,” ‘ Parliamentary Debates,” ‘‘ Division 
Lists,” and ponderous, inexplicable “Reform | 
Bills.” For ourselves, we would much prefer to 
soothe your excited patriotism by some psalin of 
thanksgiving over a great victory in the Baltic, or 
lo gratify your amiable good-nature by a tale of 
happy love; but, for the present, we are “08 
duty ;” and our goose-quill, instead of dropping 
gentle dew upon the page, is stuffed with gun- 
powder, and, as it runs along, it lays a train 
Which needs only to be touched by the fire of your , 
VOL. XXUL—NO, COXLVII. 


derations of filthy lucre—that ‘ examinations”’ 
were merely nominal—that, as seminaries of 
learning, they were to the masses of students 
worse than useless, whilst, as schools of morality, 
they were vitiating and corrupting in the extreme 
—that if a student should gain literary distinction 
within their classic walls, his perseverance would 
expose him to the envious scorn of the idle and 
the dissolute among his companions; whilst his 
attainments would be moar not by the aid of 
the facilities offered to him, but in spite of the 
2D 
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temptations by which he was surrounded—in 
short, that instead of being seats of learning and 
of piety, these gigantic institutions were thea- 
tres of dissipation, fountains of immorality, and 
cells of administrative iniquity. Now, it may 
be granted that there was much in these sus- 
picions that was purely ideal; that those who 
paraded them with most ostentation had the least 
grounds for their indulgence; and that prejudicc 
inspired a horror which had no chance of being 
modified by authentic information; yet that the 
prejudice existed, none will deny, and that it had 
many serious facts for its foundation, subsequent 
revelations have abundantly confirmed. And the 
people cannot be blamed even for the extrava- 
yance of their mistrust. The only opportunities 
they have had of forming an estimate of the real 
state and discipline of the Colleges, have been an 
oceasional battle between the students and th 
outside mob—a conflict of “ gownsmen,”’ with 
‘“‘townsmen.” Yea, we forget they have had 
criminal statistics, which have informed them 
that drunkenness and prostitution are more pre- 
valent in Oxford and Cambridge, than in other 
towns of equal size; and they have received 


through the medium of occasional biographies of | 


statesmen, noblemen, poets, &c., conf ssions that 
have been in full harmony with their own appre- 
hensions. Moreover, all the more favourable 
features of University life, have been studiously 
concealed from them. ‘The Universitics have 


, 


boasted national dignity, but have owned no} 


responsibilities to the nation. Spheres of im- 
mense internal influence, where patronage was 
abundant, and where, therefore, the temptations to 
corruption would be innumerable and pressing— 
secresy was carefully observed in all their manage- 
ment, no government Inspectors made annual 
reports to Parhament ; even ‘Chancellors,”? and 
“Visitors,” as they were appointed to the “honour” 
of these offices, by the executive or the consti- 
tuency of the Universitics themselves, and n 
by the exccutive or constitu ney of the State, 
would have every inducement to acquiesce in 
wrangements that they would perceive to be in- 
elorious and baneful, rather than to publicly 
report them and urge their abolition. Let not 
the people be censured, then, for suspicions that 
might have been ungencrous, and for a contempt 
that might have been extravagant. 

[t is now nearly four years since her gracious 
Majesty, in response to the demand of the nation, 
appointed commissioncrs to inquire into “ The 
State, Discipline, Studies, and Revenues,” of the 
Universities and their several Colleges at Cam- 
bridge and at Oxford. ‘Those commissioners were 
liberal, influential, and yet not at all disloyal to 
the established characteristics of the institutions 
the inspection of which they were commanded 
to undertake. They included, among others, the 
following illustrious names :—The Bishops of 
Chester and Norwich, the Deans of Ely and Car- 
lisle, Sir John Romilly, Sir John Herschel, and 
Professor Sedgwick. 

Of course this movement was received with 
some discontent by those whose privileges were 


.| witnesses. 
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most likely to be disturbed by it. True, there was 
in both Universities a party, of considerable jn. 
fluence, and of great activity, who were favour. 
able to some important modifications in the 
constitution and discipline of the establishments. 
but, corruption is always conser rative, and thos 
who throve by injustice, and whose comfortal. 
repose was the result of secresy, and of the pa- 
tronage at their disposal, naturally submitted to 
the intrusion of the commissioners with not a 
little distrust and aversion. ' 
soldiers sent to reconnoitre a stronghold of som. 
unfriendly power could hardly have been receiye: 
| with more suspicion, watched with more anxicty, 
‘or answered with more reluctance and ill-will, 
'However, the commissioners had authority, and 
they were not to be snubbed. Provokingly did 
they push their interrogations upon the unwilling 
They examined, cross-examined, and 
re-examined them. The consequence was, that 
‘a report, occupying two immense blue-books, was 
mace to the Government, containing such a mass 
of cvidence of ill-management, mis-management, 
and non-management, as might well alarm the 
principalities and powers of these august Institu- 


tions, and disgust the honest and patriotic peopl 
who had been so long and so wondrously ipnposed 
upon. 


Revelations thus momentous could not be 
slighted; and the present session of parliament 
/was not inaugurated without a promise in the 
speech from the throne that a measure should be 
Introduced for the improvement of the adminis- 
tration of the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
This was a plain declaration of war; professors, 
fellows, and heads of Colleges, were thoroughly 
aroused. Alarmed at the prospcct of a reforma- 
tion, they cleseted themselves in their common- 
rooms; statutes dim and dusty were submitted 


to new and careful investigation ; conferences aud 


4 
| . 
| 


cliques ass¢éinbled in anxious deliberation ; pro- ° 


tessors of Hebrew, poctry, and history, were 
moved with a common solicitude; shoals of 
pamphlets appeared from the Oxford and the 
London press, some bulky, learned, expensive, 
and authenticated, others anonymous and trivial. 
The best of it is, however, that nearly all these 
publications contain plans and appeals for certain 
inodifications of the existing system. Finding 
that the citadel must surrender ultimately to the 
Leleaguering host, the generals and officers who 
command it set their wits to work, hoping to 
discover some plausible conditions of compromise, 
or some infallible trick of betrayal. Indeed the 
restless and business-like Home Seerctary, ever 
since the announcement of a reform bill was origi- 
nally made, has been literally overwhelmed with 
suggestions, cautions, recommendations, explana- 
tions, and the Lord Palmerston only knows what 
besides! Now it may be confessed that those 
who have had a long experience in the actual 
workings of the present constitution, are most 
likely to understand its administrative defects: 
and, undoubtedly, many of the details of 4 


-mneasure of reform might be usefully submitted 


to the judgment aud criticism of those to whom 
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the imperfections of prevailing regulations must | restraints of precedent, of official prejudices, and 
have grown familiar. But, as we have intimated of a sinister, organized, and aristocratic antago- 
above, those who have been reaping the personal | nism, they have been but too glad to accept these 
penefits of the old régime, are not likely to be things as an apology for a listlessness and partiality 
quite disinterested in their exertions for its im-! in accordance with their own inclinations; and 
»rovement ; and, therefore, in the examination of that the resistance which is pleaded in vindication 
ny counsels w hich the ‘y may have proffered, we | of their policy has been successful only because it 
have good reason to compl: un if it have been | has not been counteracted by an enlightened and 
forgotten that they have issued from somewhat resolute public opinion. 
questional ble sources. We must not be misunderstood as pronounce ing 
Certain it is, that the Oxford University Re- | absolute censure upon the measure which is now 
form Dill, which has been repeatedly dise ussed in|engaging the consideration of Parliament. Un- 
the House of Commons, and which, most likely, | ¢ | doubtedly it contains many very useful provisions, 
will have been handed up to the ] Lords before this | and, upon the whole, should it ever come into opera- 
sheet will mect the eye of our readers, is not such | tion, it will beneficially affect the general internal 
ameasure as the report of commissioners would | arrangements of the University. But its modifi- 
justify, mor such as the country had fair reasons | cationsare disciplinary, rather than constitutional: 
to expect from the present Government. Whe-|it aspires only to tinker certain defective plans, 
ther its short-comings and its mistakes are to be| and does not propose enlarged improvements; it 
attributed to the influence of University authori-|is a confused interference with little details of 
ties over our statesmen, or to the timidity and | administration, rather than a radical renovation 
nen of our statesmen themselves, it is not | of a rotten and effete system. It may have such 
for vt o decide. Weare not unmindful of the} bearings as will provoke the jealousy and alarm 
practical dtificulties which must inevitably a of certain governing and presiding bodies, who 
the reform of all eccle menos and independent | have long enjoyed the immunities of irresponsible 
lay corporations, espec li uly when their petition office with large smoluments attached thereto ; 
are shi iclde d by the pre. slige of antiquity, and | but it should excite a wider dissatisfaction among 
when their ministers are tempted by munificent | the people, whose grander interests it leaves un- 
revenues, and the sanctity of immutable testa-| touched, and the accomplishment of whose rights 
ments, to a zealous and pious conservatism. We |it is very likely indirectly to postpone. In short, 
do not forget that a statesman has very frequently | it is_s' tudiously formed with a view of slightly 
to balance the utility and fulness of his proposi- | correcting certain notorious cvils in the internal 
tions against the prejudices of those by whose co- workings of the institution, whilst the relations 
operation he can hope to ¢ arry them. In ecensur- | of the U niv ersity to the State and to the country 
ing the incompletcness of the present bill, there-|can in no large or notable degree be amend d 
fore, we must not be accused of hecdlessness of | by it. 
the embarrassments which naturally pressed upon There are more comprehensive aspects of this 
the minister to whom its preparation was en-| question to the consideration of which we are 
trusted. It is quite possible that such a measure | urged by every patriotic and humane impulse, but 
ws we should be prepare: d to support, could not be which the prese ont measure now before the people 
wricd through the present House of Commons, | leaves altogether untouched, or touched only to 
to say nothing of the House of Lords, by any | diss advantage. Fully cor vineed that it will never 
Government however eflictent, and however po- | | be accepte: das a final me: sure, we at once enter 
pr uw. We write, however, not as the apologists | | our protest against its defects ‘and omissions, and 
f statesmen, but as the advoeates of reform. If/ record our sentiments on the general subject of 
“vested iuterests’” are so strong that her Ma- | ‘University lteform. 
esty’s present advisers are afraid to defy, or are It is not yet admitted by all that the adminis- 
unable to resist them, let them sustain the re-/| tration of the Universities is a matter in which 
‘ponsibility of their incapacity, or the opprobrium | the Government of the country have any right to 
their cowardice. In the meantime it is On this question it 1s important that 
= ss, and the business of all who share our) clear views should be entertained. What are the 
pirations, in lofty disregard of those compro- |! grounds, then, on which interference can be ob- 
wises to which statesme a yield with such prover- jected to? and on what grounds can it be 
bil urbanity, to urge, even with inercased per- | defended ¢ 
ist my, those views, the adoption of which is} It is urged against the pretensions of Govern- 
‘ecessary to the clevation of our great seats of | ment, that ‘the endowments of the several colle ‘ges 
arming to the dignity and usefi ness of w hich | are sacred to the objects for which they were 
hey are capable, and to the deliverance of our originally bequeathed—that the application of 
“intry from a reproach that has been borne | those endowments has been committed to certain 
With too little sh: ame, and from a bane that corporate trustees, who are responsible to the law 
las been endured with too much complacency. | for their right appropriation, as all trustees of 
‘ our political rulers happen to be unwilling |property are; and that the purposes to which 
1 we) OF external influences, we shall thus carn they have been consecrated are immutable, and 
“clr gratitude, by doing our part to release them | that no authority, civil or ecclesiastical, regal or 
irom their unh: appy bondage. It is to be feared, | national, has any right to change or modify them 
however, that so far from yielding with regret to! To this two answers are at hand, and they need 
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only to be specified to have their relevancy and|the charities and schools of our country, it has 
irrefragability admitted by all ingenuous minds. | been abundantly shown, are almost universally ip 
In the first place, the civil and ecclesiastical | a condition that invites the immediate and vigorous 
powers of the realm have again and again inter-| interference of law. We question whether any 
fered with the constitution and administration of| person has a right to bequeath property for 
the Universities; and in the second place, the| purposes which the progress of intelligence and 
endowments which were so solemnly bequeathed | civilisation may reveal to be absolutely inimical 
for purposes so specific have been so systematically | to the well-being and honour of the community, 
and notoriously perverted, that it is time for law, At any rate, the absurdity of doing so will fre- 
tu sce to their consistent and useful appropriation ! | quently be an ample apology for any modifications 
It is quite amusing with what agility the per-! which progress may induce, or Government cn- 
petrators of grand frauds and of monstrous impo-| join. Supposing, for instance, vast sums of moncy 
sitions will don the airs of pious conscientiousness | should be left, in our time, by some old fools, for 
when the powers that be threaten them with the instruction of children in the principles of 
exposure and retribution. The cry of ‘ Stop | Mormonism, is if, for a moment, to be supposed 
thicf’’ is sometimes heard in the high places of | that in ages to come, when the traditions of this 
(lurch and State. Iniquities, gross and hoary, | extraordinary sect are all forgotten, that a few 
are committed with a nonchalance that amounts to | avaricious hypocrites, who would sign any docu- 
positive unconsciousness ; and when some wronged | ment to become possessed of a good income, shal] 
or suspicious potency steps in to demand restitu-| enjoy wealth which might be appropriated to 
tion or explanation, there is an exclamation of | educational forms and systems in harmony with 
religious horror and a sanctimonious appeal to the | the spirit of more enlightened times? Are we 
authority of the dead. Mouldy parchments are | for ever to disregard the interests of the living 
oted as though they were veritable “ scripture ;”’ | from a superstitious reverence for the recorded 
and when it is about to be shown how the devil) wishes of the dead ? 
sometimes quotes Scripture for his purpose, there) We know, moreover, that property increases in 
is an outburst of offended picty, and a cry of! value as years roll by. Imagine, then, a sum of 
* sacrilege”? and  spoliation.”” It would be money left in one century for the education of a 
discourteous to question the integrity of this de- dozen boys: the next century that same sum will 
votion; but at least, we may plead an equal be adequate to the education of double the number. 
reverence on our part, and may request that those Is the will of the testator to be obeyed, and only 
who make such ostentatious protests should pre-| twelve boys taught? If so, what is to become of 
seit some practical evidences of their consistency. | the surplus? Is a lazy master to be pampered 
‘The same stale trick is adopted by those who) by it into more stolid indolence? ‘Then, what 
would conserve the abuses of the Church Estab-|cducation is to be given? It may be the will 
lishment. Is any scheme of reform afloat ? (we | prescribes instruction in astrology: 1s astrology 
will not shock these sensitive Christians by sup- | to be taught? And who is to guarantce that the 
posing that a motion for the separation of Church | tuition is faithfully bestowed? Are masters to be 
and State is possible, even in these times of dissent | independent and irresponsible, and boys helpless 
wud infidelity!) But, is it proposed to reduce the victiins? ‘Trustees are as corruptible as the ab- 
endowments of one parish, that another, which is sorbents of that which is given over to thar 
uncndowed, may enjoy the ministrations of the trust. They have their interests as well us the 
gospel -—Is there any project under discussion for | more immediate recipient of the funds. We say, 
taking something from the rector, whose income therefore, that the only power competent to regu- 
is several thousands per annum, in order that late these multiform and ever-varying affairs, 1s a 
another rector may be kept from starvation? Of responsible Secretary of State, who shall have 
course the wealthy priest has conscientious objec- | full authority to inspect, and, with the concurrenct 
tions to so profane a proposition! He reveres the of public opiniog, to control, the administration ef 
memory of the departed! He will stand by his allendowments, whether medicinal, philanthropic, 
fusty parchments! Law is a mean, secular, de- | educational, or ecclesiastical ; and, when the re- 
praved, unsanctified thing, and it shall not touch | quirementsof civilisation may impose the necessity, 
his beautiful gold! No unconsecrated hands shall | and the represcntatives of the people shall sane- 
soil the sacred testament by which he vindicates tion the experiment of converting uscless oF 
his fortune and his—faith! Alas! and will not) injurious agencies to some public advantage, who 
the servile hypocrite remember that if the dead | shall be empowered to superintend the alteration. 
could always have their way, he would, at this, We advocate no ruthless and immoral transgression 
moment, be burning as a heretic, or suffering for, of the real sanctities of social or national instinct. 
the practice of that very sacrilege, the hazard of We would be the apologists of no legislative 
which has so aroused his selfish indignation ? recklessness or impicty. Hasty and sinister con- 
The fact is, the whole subject of scholastic and fiscations we would reprehend with the most 
ecclesiastical endowments is one which, sooner or indignant. But, we would have some abiding 
later, the legislature must discuss in a liberal and) guarantee that privileges which were designed for 
unrestricted manner. We have sufficiently hinted all should not be monopolised by an unscrupulous 
at forms of abuse which obtain in the Church of few, and that resources which were intended fer 
Hnugland. We mivht specify instances equally « blessing to the community should not prove 4 
impressive among Piscscnters and Papists. And) curse. 
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So that had the Government no precedents in Is it not notorious that the wealthiest and the 
its favour, and were there nothing in the present proudest of our land monopolise their owen 
state of the Universities absolutely demanding its Do not noblemen avail themselves of their social 
attention, on abstract and gene! ral grounds, we influence to secure an undegraded enjoyme oa of 
should be prepared to sanction its interference,and these vast charities? If application is made by 
should only object to its measures when they were | any but the rich and the genteel, is not the apph- 
gratuitously meddlesome, ineffective, or prejudi-_ cation, either by a subterfuge or by rude par- 
cial. It has here a field of action which it may tiality, neglecte d? And if a young man of thie 
legitimately occupy, and neither the ghosts of the ‘middling ‘ck ass should obtain admission as a 
departed, nor the superstitions of the ‘living, have “sizer, is he not snubbed by every snob? Is he 
any inherent claim to prevent its admission. If not the tool and vassal of all the lofty upstarts 
it enter with patriotic purposes, and act with) who should be his companions? Are not the 
wisdom and with justice, it fulfils functions | ‘ranks of students continually replenished from 
which rightfully belong to it; and it entitles) Eton, from Harrow, or from Rugby, by those 
itself to the lasting eratitude of the country, how- | who hav e already spent a fortune on their educa- 
ever much it may humiliate the pretensions and tion, and who now usurp the places of the unso- 
irritate the pride of those who would embarrass phisticated poor? And are not the habits of 
its 8 policy by the opposition of their bigotry and students so extravagant and dissipated, that the 

. conspiracies of their avarice and ambition. | | middle and industrious classes , even if they could 

| as we have said, Government has innu- | gain admission, would be too poor to imit: ite them, 
merable precedents in its favour, and it hi as) whilst they would be too honour, ibly proud to 
pressing obligations arising from the abuses which | stand and suffer by the contrast ? And yet, when 
have long existed. ‘The former of these state-|complaints are urged against these abominable 
ments (we have so little reverence for precedents) | abuses, the whole tribe of noble fellows, who 
we will not pause to demonstrate. In confirma- | condescended to scize the’charities held out to the 
tin of the latter we will specify only one!humble, and to which they had not the slightest 
fact. claim, rise up to rebuke the profanity of the 

It is evident from numerous circumstances that | protest ! 
the Universities were originally intended for the| Here, then, is a plain and notorious abuse. 
benefit of the poorer classes of the community. | But what has the Government proposed with 
It often happens that intellectual aspirations} reference to it? One might suppose that the 
exist in those walks of life from which the!/ spirit of reform would have alighted here, and 
higher opportunities of culture are necessarily | that special provisions would have been adopted 
excluded. The rich, ¢.¢., the aristocracy, can | for the restoration to the Poor of their long lost 
afford to provide priv: ate tutors for their children; | privileges. Not so. As far as we are able to 
they may be sent to the Continental seminaries, | anticipate the workings of the measure, the case 
or to those establishments, so numerous and so} will be made worse rather that better. By clause 
distinguished in our country, where fees purchase | 28 of the bill, it is proposed to enact that ‘no 
attention, and where information and retinement| preference shall, after passing of this act, be 
can be bought for gold. But there are many sons | accorded to any candidate by reason of birthplace, 
of tradesmen and of artizans to whom God has| kinship, education at any school, or tndigence, over 
given brains, intuitions, and genius which, if duly | any other person of superior fitness in character 
trained, would confer lustre on their own names, | and attainments.” Now, it is very plausible and 
and incalculable honour on the land that gave | flattering to enact that pure literary merit shall 
them birth. For the especial advantage of such | be the standard of admission apart from all other 
«ws these the munificent endowments of the} considerations; but, it is very easy to sce that 
various colleges at Oxford and@ambridge were, | such merit, conventionally judged, wil! always 
for the most part, bequeathed. ‘his is obvious belong to the more aristocratic and wealthy can- 
from the terms of the bequests. he fellows of | didates, for the simple reason that systematic and 
Uriel College were to be not only ‘casti et hu- | elevated culture has already been their privilege, 
miles,” but even ‘‘indigentes,” who were ‘‘ad| whilst those whose lot has been harder, though 
studium habiles,”’ or “ proticere volentes.” The} they may have constitutional qualities infinitely 
scholars or fellows of St. John’ s, of Merton, and| superior, have not enjoyed a corresponding educa- 
of Balliol—all richly endowed, were to be of the|tion. Consequently, when the tests of fitness 
same class; whilst the authorities of Magdalen |shall be applied, the more refined and accom- 
Vollege are ‘commanded to elect to the privileges plished candidate will necessarily bear off the 
of that institution pauperes et indigentes.”’ | palm. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that the bene-| Adding to the shamelessness of this transaction, 
volent founders of these establishments intended | it must be said that those very parties in the Uni- 
‘o lavour exclusively those who were prevented | versities who so zealously oppose their ecclesi- 
by poverty from availing themselves of the ordi- | astical enfranchisement on the ground of the sanc- 
ary methods of instruction, but who were not, | tity of testaments and traditions, have all along 
‘ven by poverty, robbed of the capacity and the | been urging on the Government this particular 
desire for literary eminence. change. T hey have so accustomed t!:>-selves to 
Now, what is the fact, in relation to this a practical violation of existing statutes, they have 
original feature and design of the Universities ? | grown so familiar with “ spoliation” and « sacri- 
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legalisation of their infidelity, under cover of the 


innocent-looking theory of ‘‘ open competition "’ | 


lege” in this department, that they now solicit a|their funds and the dignity and purity oi 
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educational appliances. 
It will have been gathered by our readers from 


These devotees of ancient law—these pious slaves} observations already made, that we are prepared 


of ghostly superstitions—these sweet and reli- 
gious guardians of the jealous dead—these revel- 
lers in drowsy monuments and “ wills” that, cen- 
turics ago, have mouldered into dust—these dis- 
ciples of sacred parchments, by a subterfuge, a 


pretence of Catholicity, coolly propose to repeal | 


that particular provision of the statutes they so 


conscientiously revere, which constitutes their 


abiding glory, and the long neglect of which has 
been the great source of the disrepute and inefii- 
ciency into which the establishments have fallen ! 


W hen we find that the selfishness of pride inspires | 


contempt for original and humane injunctions, 
may we not, without injustice, attribute pretended 
reverence for modern and unnatural ecclesiastical 
restrictions to the selfishness of bigotry ? 


Let it be clearly understood, then, that it is’ 


attempted to extinguish the claim of poverty to 
the enjoyment of those advantages which were 
provided for the especial benefit of the poor. 

Nor is this all. We have said above that 
Clause 28 enacts that ‘‘no preference shall be 
accorded to any candidate by reason of education 
at any school.” 


authorises a preference for such schools as contain 
‘one hundred scholars.” 
such a proposition becoming law would be the 
entire disfranchisement of some of the best gram- 
mar-schools in the kingdom. The value of these 
schools is that they provide appropriate prepara- 
tion for university-studics. Munificently en- 
dowed, with proper governmental supervision, 
they might soon be made, what, to a great degree, 
we are sorry to say they at present are not, nur- 


sery beds of intelligence, where youth would grow | 


so vigorous, strong, and accomplished, that they 
inight with safety be transplanted to the richer 
soil, and more bracing atmosphere, of the more 
central and national schools. But their accommo- 
dation is limited. The schools that admit of more 
than one hundred scholars, or that get them, are 
comparatively few. ‘The restriction, theretore, 


which it is proposed to institute would exclude | 


the great majority of publicly endowed schools 
from the chance of equal competition with the 
more privileged few. Parents, anticipating the 
conditions on which their sons could gain admis- 
sion to the University, would, of course, select 
such establishments for their previous discipline 
as would carry to their credit the absurd recom- 
mendation of numbers, and thus a long list of 
useful seminarics would be drained of their pupils, 
and the funds with which they support them- 
selves would become just so much waste cash. 

We shall be content with no plan of University 
Reform which will not compass the restoration of 
the several colleges to their pristine character, as 


We omitted then to state that | 
this clause has certain ‘‘exceptions,” one of which | 


The immediate effect of | 


‘to sanction the entire, immediate, and universal] 
abolition of all theological and ecclesiastical tests, 
In devoting a single page to this branch of the 
‘subject, it will not be necessary to explain the 
‘origin, history, character, and influence of these 
tests. Our readers know that at Cambridge a 
man may matriculate, and acquire every profi- 
ciency in classical and mathematical studies with- 
out submitting to any test at all; but that he 
cannot take up any degree without solemnly de- 
elaring himself ‘‘ a bond fidemember of the Church 
of England as by law established :” that, at Ox- 
ford, he cannot become a member of the University 
‘without subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the three articles in the 36th Canon of the Church 
lof England :* that the tests at Cambridge were 
originally imposed by the authority ot James L, 
a degraded, pedantic simpleton ; and that the tests 
at Oxford were originally imposed by this same 
King James I. and his courtier, Lord Leicester, 
then Chancellor of the University; the subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles being entorced 
by Leicester, as an expedient for keeping out the 
Roman Catholics, and that to three articles in the 
36th Canon, by the King, in order to kecp ont the 
‘Puritans. The difference between the Univer- 
sities in this particular is more nominal than prae- 
tical. It is so obviously discouraging to a non- 
‘conforming student to know that, however he 
may distinguish himself as a member of the Uni- 
versity, he cannot become possessed of any of the 
‘otiicial acknowledgments of his merit, unless lie 
makes a declaration opposed to the dictates of his 
conscience, thatit is not to be wondered at that he 
declines the partial privilege in indignation that 
the whole is not allowed him. He knows the 
‘insult which will be offered to his moral sense if 
‘he applies for a diploma: to work without a 
| chance of securing a certificate of honourable sue- 
icess is what common human nature docs not 
llike to do; he, therefore, prefers to seck lonours 
‘in other spheres, or to push his way through: life 
| without their aid, and to win a fame, as untar- 
nished by hypocrisy as it is unadorned by empty 
testimonials. ‘The fact stands thus, then, th 
national Universities erclude the majority of the 
population from all participation tn their advantages. 

The evils which result from this exclusiveness 
are manifold and solemnly inappreciable. They 
are so subtle that they cannot be traced; so radi- 
‘cal that they cannot be counteracted; and 0 
glaring that they cannot be overlooked. The 
commissioners of Oxford, all, be it remembered, 
good and faithful Churchmen, have given forcible 
expression to one view of this iniquitous system. 
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* The Canonical Articles subscribed are to the effeet 
that the King’s supremacy must be acknowledged in all 





the ‘almshouses of noble poverty ;” and which 
does not open their privileges to all the children of 
the people under only such restrictions as shall be 
necessary to secure the useful administration of 


eases, whether temporal or spiritual; that the Prayer 


| Book contains nothing contrary to God's Word, and thet 


he, the subscriber, will use it, and no other, in Divine 
worship; end that the Articles, and even the ratilication, 








are according to God's Word, 














They say, ‘‘ We must express our conviction that 
the imposition of subscription in the manner in 
which it is now imposed in the University of 
Oxford, habituates the mind to give a careless 
assent to truths which it has never considered, 
and naturally leads to sophistry in the interpre- 
tation of solemn obligations.” If this language 
have any meaning, it implies that the imposition 
of theological or ecclesiastical tests of admission 


a . . . . | 
into the University is but a premium put upon) 


the hypocrisy of those who submit to them. 


We will rapidly discuss the objections which | 


are commonly urged against the repeal of these 
inglorious restrictions—restrictions which are 
among the last monuments of the bigotry former 


. 
and darker ages have bequeathed to this genera- | 


tion, and which it is high time, for the honour of 
our era, and the good of our country, we had 
utterly overturned and abolished. 

In the first place, it is argued that they are 
part and parcel of the constitution of the estab- 
lishments, and, therefore, as long as the establish- 
ments remain, they must remain also. Now, as 
we have seen, this is not the fact. These tests 
are of modern date; are absolutely supplementary 
to the general regulations of the Universities ; 
were ordained as a temporary precaution against 
the fancied dangers of a corrupt and greatly dis- 
turbed period of our history; were instituted by 
yoyal authority; and are, like any other political 
statute of the realm, amenable to the criticism and 
judgment of the parliament of our day. This 
ridiculous appeal to the constitution only merits | 
thereply of contempt. It is fitted only to frighten 
timid old women who know nothing of the sub- 
ject: but it is urged against every project of 
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political or social amelioration. Let any abuse be 
attacked, and there will spring up some supersti- | 
tious bubbler, screaming ‘‘ Touch not, Oh, touch | 
not the sacred thing! It is inwoven with the | 
constitution!’ Let Milton’s bold words silence | 
these simpletons, ‘‘ Then, in God’s name, let it | 
weave out again!” | 

{t is furthermore objected that the abolition of) 
these exclusive tests would withdraw from the | 
Church Establishment one of its strongest and | 
most sacred bulwarks. Now, the time is gone by 
when the interests of the nation can afford to be 
postponed to the interests of the Episcopal sect. 
The Church of England is no longer England. | 
Uther communities, vast, respectable, loyal, and 
useful, have sprung up in our midst. Unaided by 
political patronage, they have entered into manly 
competition with their more privileged and _ pre- 
sumptuous sister. ‘Chey regard the Universities 
—and they have a plain right so to regard them 
—s national institutions. The Church of Eng- | 
land has now no pretence of a claim to be so con- | 
sidered. To legislate for the Universities, then, 
a3 the schools of the Church, is now inappropriate, 
unfair, and inexpedient. We feel strongly that 





the Church of England can no longer prosper by 
the mere prestige of her political elevation ; and 
tiat, in exact proportion to the stubbornness with 
Which she insists on her political dignity will be 
the distrust and contempt with which, as a reli- 
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gious power, she will be esteemed by the great 
masses of the people. Her monopoly of political 


privileges, in times gone by, has not served to 
|prevent the religious success of rival secis; now 


that they have succeeded, the monopoly of poli- 
tical privileges will be the great argument against 
her. Injustice has long been the cry with which 


| she has been menaced: too long that ery has been 


answered by arrogance. This game will no longer 
serve the purpose for which it has been played. 
‘The true interests of the Church of England will 
now be found in a cordial co-operation with, and 
& generous emulation of, the general religious 


world, from which she has considered it her honour 


to be distinct, but in hostility to which she will 
soon realize nothing but disadvantage and igno- 
miny. 

Then, again, it is said that the abolition of all 
religious tests will be an indignity cast upon 
religious truth, for which no secular benetits ean 
possibly atone. Three or four replies to this 
objection claim specification. 1. Religion is 
honoured more by comprehensions that result 
from mutual confidence and sympathy, than by 
exclusive tests, however mild the form of their 
imposition, and by ecclesiastical isolation, how- 
ever conscientiously assumed. 2. Religious tests 
do more violence to the religious integrity of the 
individual who accepts them, than they do honour 
to the abstract faith they are intended to con- 
serve. It is not by outward recognitions of 
abstract truth, but by such inward realizations 
of the power of truth as leads to a practical ful- 


‘filment of its dictates that truth is glorified. 


3. ‘The original intent of these tests was political, 
not religious. ‘They were devised for the purpose 
of defeating the supposed disloyalty of Catholics, 
who would plot for the supremacy of the Papacy ; 


‘and of the Puritans who, it was feared, woulda 


conspire for the establishment of a republic. 
{. ‘the Universities are, in no. sense, religious 
institutions, but only lay corporations to promote 
learning and science in the country. Even in the 
colleges—which have special charters—theology 
is but very subordinately taught. 5. A long 
trial of the exclusive system has demonstrated 


° aaa 
that it corrupts rather than sanctifics; and that, 


so far from tending to the unity of the Church, it 
is only a cover for the widest divisions and the 
bitterest conflicts. Of what avail are tests at 
Oxford? It is notorious that the members of that 
University include every variety of religionists 
and non-religionists—of believers, unbelievers, 
and disbehevers; that from thence have come 
Roman Catholics the most consistent, Puseyites 
the most ¢zconsistent, Kvangelicals the most nar- 
row, Latitudinarians the most broad, and Infidels 
the most accomplished, resolute, and popular! 
Moreover, we have experience equally strong on 
the other side. It is not pretended that the 
students of London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, or Dublin, are, upon the whole, less moral, 
less religious, less orthodox, than those at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford. On the other hand, it is noto- 
rious that these uncircumscribed institutions are 
pure, both morally and religiously, when com- 
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pared with those delicate establishments of whose | fused or its dignity degraded by invidious excep. 
spiritual interests such care is taken. tions, and class distinctions. When such a 
On all these grounds, then, we dissent from the question comes thus before us, we shall hold our- 
doctrine that exclusive tests subserve the cause of selves free to pronounce an opinion upon it. But 
true religion. And for the reasons stated we | as things now are, such a discussion would be irre- 
demand that they shall no longer be imposed, to | levant and useless. The distribution of the elective 
the humiliation of the sincere, the disgrace of the ,franchise is confessedly a most anomalous feature 
unscrupulous, and the persecution of the consis-| of our political constitution. One peculiarity of 
tent objector. The bill now before Parliament! that distribution is its bestowal on two out of five 
has no clause for their abolition or modification. | great Universitics, and the denial of it to the 
This we regard as its most serious defect. A jothers. Now, for this extraordinary difference 
strong body of representatives have avowed their we can discover no just or sensible apology. The 
determination to support any proposition for the | unenfranchised Universities are equal to the 
entire removal of all sectarian barricrs, and we enfranchised, in the literary value of their 
earnestly trust that they will not cease to press, honours, in the fulness of their educational 
this question upon the Government—several of resources, and in the purity of their administra- 
whose principal members are already pledged to | tion ; and, if in any instance this cquality is not 
its support—until the last remnants of intolerance to be found, its absence is owing, either to the 
are swept away. humiliation consequent upon political inequality, 
There is one other branch of the subject to or else to the defectiveness of parliamentary 
which we must briefly refer before we conclude | supervision on which we have commented above. 
this protracted paper. At present the Universi- | To raise them to the honour of being represented 
tics of Oxford and Cambridge enjoy a monopoly in Parliament would be an act of the merest 
of political representation. Why should this be? justice ; it would stimulate them to advantageous 
Why should these two Universities send two, mutual emulation ; it would be a proclamation of 
members each to the House of Commons, whilst the literary tendencies of our age; by bringing 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and, together in the House of Commons a number of 
London have no voice there ? And why should an | educated, honourable, and responsible gentlemen, 
agitation for the enfranchisement of the New! it would provide a check on the indolence of 
London University receive so much favour, whilst | professors, and the turpitude of managers; it 
scarecly a word is ever said about the enfranchise- | would supply new motives to every aspiring 
ment of the various Universitics of Scotland? —_| student ; and it would add to the grace, the dig- 
When the general question of Parliamentary | nity, and the efliciency of the lower House of 
teform shall come before the country, it will be | Legislature. To this fair and catholic reform, 
competent to any person who may be so disposed old ecclesiastical prejudices will of course be 
to call in question the expediency of distinguish- | strongly opposed; but if our senators are wise, 
ing seats of learning by conferring upon them) they will not consent to be for ever the slaves of 
political privileges. It may, at sucha season, be a pampered hicrarchy, but will feel that in ad- 
legitimately contended that an equitable and | vancing the highest interests of the nation they 
uniform qualification should be established, and | will pay the truest homage to Christianity. 
that on no ground should its simplicity be con- 
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Wuen I was a © Devil’’—in a printing-oflice in, at my surreptitious studies, and not only allowed 
Bath, thirty-five years ago, my infant mind was! me to stand for hours in converse with my fayour- 
profoundly impressed with the dignity of author- | ites, but would sometimes permit me to carry a 
ship. Books, the objects of reverential regard! cherished volume to the shadow of one of the 
and delight trom my earliest years, were already | old trees, and wile away the hours of a casual 
becoming something more—a solace and a trea- | holiday in the delightful dreams of romance. 
sure. There was a book-stall at the south-east | These delights were, however, for the most part 
corner of the Orange-grove, kept by a Mr. Reynolds | antecedent to my devilhood, the duties of which 
(long since gathered to his fathers), where it was/| did not allow of any very lengthened applications 
my wont to bury myself chin-deep, devouring | to my beloved authors. “If, when bound appre- 
Smollett or Fielding, Goldsmith or Defoe, with | tice, ‘T grieved over the loss of time for reading, 
the appetite of an ogre. As the few stray shil- | I was compensated by increase of funds. Wages 
lings or sixpences which fate consigned to my | came at the heels of work, and with wages I 
custody invariably passed into the hands of the | bought more books—with some half-dozen of 
proprietor of the book-stall, he generously winked | which my pockets were always crammed. These, 
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at meal-times, or on town-errands, at early morn 
and at farthing-candle eve, L read, and read and 
read, and was a happy “ devil.” 

But, as I said before, I had a prodigious idea 
of an author—a maker of books. Such a being 
was the magician, the man of myste ry , the hero 
that my imagination delighted to worship. What 
would I not give, thought I, fora sicht ‘of areal 
live author? 

I was not doomed to languish long in vain; 
my desire was destined to be satisfied, and more 
than satisfied in the fullest sense of the word. 
In the office where I wrought the works of the 
most voluminous author of his time were then in 
course of completion. For half a century had 
this formidable writer fed the teeming press. 
Works on all subjects had trickled from his pen, 
like water from a perennial spring. Treatises on 
Art and Scienee, on Commerce and Manufactures, 
Geography and History, Poetry and Romance, 
Polemics and Divinity, Cookery, Carving, and 
Conjuration, Medicine ‘and Morals, and fifty sub- 
jects besides, had already shed their illuminating 
athe upon two successive generations ; and 
the octogenarian scribe was now enlightening a| 
third with respect to an art, which he, at least, 
had good right to teach, that, namely, of securing | 
long lite. It happened just as this work was 
finished, and when all his then majesty’s licges 
who had seven and sixpence to spare might learn 
to live to ninefy at least, were they but wise | 
enough to buy the doctor's book—it happened | 
just then, I say, that a very gentlemanly gout | 
crept up into the author's fingers, and put an | 
effectual stop to his quill-driving. This was 
unfortunate, especially as the old eentleman, by | 

yay probably of proving the juvenility of his | 
fu cy, Was contemplating a volume of poems in 
illustration of a number of wood-engravings 
which had already come io hand. But it is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good: the gout that 
disabled the doctor introduced me to his notice, | | 
being chosen by my employer the printer to act 
as amanuensis to the author, a promotion which 
T owed to a faculty which I then possessed, | 
of writing, as the compositors were pleased to | 
term it, ‘‘ rather plainer than print.” 

[tf was a fine morning in the beginning of | 
June, 1818, that, having carefully cleansed my | 
inky skin, and donned my Sunday jacket, I set 
off for the residence of the doctor. I had travelled 
the same route a hundred times before with the 
utmost indifference. Now, however, my heart 


judgment the perfection of art. 
walls of the rooms were hung with pictures in 
‘every available place: 








beat with anticipations of delight and awe. IT 


Was no longer a mere messenger sent to deliver a. 
parcel of proofs at the door, 


was to see and converse with the mighty magician | 


himsclf, and actually to bear a part in the porten- 
tous business of the hour. At the end of a long 
and narrow lane which opens into the road which 


and then depart—l | joyment. 





skirts Sydney Gardens on the north side, there | 
stood a nondese ript-looking house, known by the 
2 ppellation of “ Bathwick Villa: whetlier it! 
sull remains, or whether the march of improve- | 
ment have swept it from the face of the land, | 

It is impossible for me to say. It was a lone | 
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and for the dozen years t t | knew 
eoblit n in the 


house then, 
it, standing like a er ay stone 


‘centre of a tract of sw alluvial land, cultivated 


as market gardens, and sprinkled over with the 
cottages of the poor cultivators. Arrived at the 
house, and having pulled boldly at the bell, and 
delivered my letter of introduction to the care of 
the di ge single servant, a Patagonian specimen 
of the Abigail genus, I was in due course ushered 
up the ample circular staircase, and having passed 
through a little lobby of dark and quict green 
baize, was introduced into the sanctum sanctorum 
of the great man, the veritable penetralia of 
genius. The tall, gaunt, and bony she who had 
led me thus far, now pointed to a chair, and then 
noiselessly disappearc “1 behind a sereen in the 
further corner of the apartment. Seating myselt 
in perfect stillness, [ had now an_ opportunity of 
looking round and making my observations. J] 


found myself resting in an old-fashioned carved 
chair in a large o¢ tagon-shaped room. 
dows, fronting the east, 
view of the course of the canal and thie 


The win- 
commanded a pleasant 
valley of 
the Avon; and the lower squares of each sash 
were fitted up with transparent water-colour 
copies from the works of Hogarth. ‘These were 
all richly coloured, and appeared to my juvenile 
The wainscotted 


these, too, were mostly 
water-colours by the best artists of a deceased 
eencration ; they were all uniformly fr amed in 
neat gilt frames, and their number was legion. 
[ afterwards learned that they were the original 
designs for the prints illustrating one of the doe- 
tor’s literary productions in seventy volumes of 
goodly octavo. Although 1¢ was a warm and 
sunny day in carly summer, a cheerful fire 
sparkled in the grate, near which the doctor's 
easy chair, a machine of tremendous capacity, 
Was airing its broad back and sides of padded 
chintz. Over the mantel-piece hung a_ portrait 
of the doctor, painted by Bonnemaison—and such 
a portrait! You saw at a glance that the origi- 
nal must be the occupant of the chair, which 
could not be filled by a person of less voluminous 


|proportions. Beneath a broad but not high fore- 


head gleamed an eye which nothing ese aped, cool, 
clear, ‘and caleul: ating; a nose, W hich in a face of 
average dimensions would have appeared large, 
cast its projecting shadow upon a mouth of firm, 
‘esolute, and voluptuous mould; the upper lip, 
thin, large, and slightly curled, restcd evenly 
upon the “full, round, red, lower one, and the ex- 
pression of both was that of resolution and cn- 
But it was the chin, or rather chins— 
for if I remember right there were three of them 
—that struck me most, by their amplitude and 
dignified contour. IL had certainly never seen 
such a chin or series of chins upon the human 

countenance, and was beginning to speculate in 
“my own mind whether this redundance of feature 
were peculiar to authorship, when the sound of 
footsteps and of certain deep cavernous ejacula- 
tions of a bronchial character, made me aware of 
the approach of the great man tn propria persona, 
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doctor himself! 
beau ideal of an author, 
short of it. I had not taken into account that 
the portrait was twenty or thirty years old, and 
that the years which hi: ad mellowed its tints and 
improved its colour, had dealt less tenderly with 
the original, whom it was plain, they had re- 
morselessly shifted ‘‘ into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon.”” It was not without a deal of puf- 
fing, gasping, and hard breathing, that the literary 
ran was at length successfully established in 


vet 
his casy chair by the fire-side. Then, and not 
hefore, he honoured me with a look, and in a 


deep bass voice which harmonised with his treble 
chin, he bade me approach. 

My heart almost failed me as I obeyed his 
command, My father, who was well read in books 
and men, 
about to officiate as amanuensis to the very man 
whom near half-a-century before Cowper had 
held up, in “ The Task,” to public reprobation ; 
and indeed he had aa very morning, at 
humble break! tuble, rea 
cation ee following pas 
poet, written in referenc 


aa 


ast 
| his favourite 
the verv individual 


fron 


Lo 


(* 


before whom [ now stood abashed :— 

Dat hark—the doctor's voiec! fast wedged between 
‘T'wo empirics he stands, and with swoli cheeks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 

‘Than all inveetive is his bold harangue, 

While through that publie organ of report 

Hfe hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world his own and theirs! 

He teaches those to read, whom schools dismissed, 
And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone, 

And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 

Viv adagio and and it demand 

lie grinds divinity of other days 

Down into modern use; transforms old print 

‘To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eves 

Of callery eritics by a th uusand arts, 

Are there who purchase of the doctor's ware ? 

(), nome it not in Gath !—it eannot be, 

That grave and learned clerks should need sueh aid 
He donbuless is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 

Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the Churel! 
I mustered up my 1 solution, however, and | 

replied to the doctor's questions to his perfect 


satisfaction. After allowi ing me hall-an-hour 
look at the pictur sil 


{ 
the room and the land- 


’ 
s 


scape out of windows, I was invited to take my | 


] 


seat at the table —=PCHs, in] 
troduced, and we 
the momentous 


earefulls 


<, and paper were in- | 
proceeded to the transaction of | 
business of the day.  IJlLaving | 
renovated a few pens which, like We 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
! 


legs ot W itherington, had done battle on thei 
stumps, I declared myself ready to write, and s " 
waiting the enunciations of t} oracle, qi will in 


hand. The reader may imagine the doc ‘tor in his 
eighty-fourth year, swaddled in his portentous | 
arm-chair on one side of the fire “pla e, and me, 
a chubby-faced boy of thirteen, perched on a high 
stool, on the other. ‘The scene is as fresh in my 
recollection as though it were not a d: iy old. 
After I hal waited in anxious expectancy for a 


‘ 
‘ 
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Alas, how different from the portrait over the 
mantel-piece was the bodily presence of the 


If the picture went beyond my 
the original fell as far 


had alre ady made me aware that I was, 


/ written to corre spond with 
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quarter-of-an-hour or twenty minutes, the doct 
asked, in a kind of guttural sotto voce, 

“* Are you ready?” 

‘Yes, sir,” I replied. 

‘Then write” —with that, elevating his voice 
to its natural pitch, he pronounced the following 
words :— 


Al lk rmay 


Iere’s 1 Gobble, through fever and cont, 


In half a minute I had committed them to pa 
per, and looked up in his face for further orders, 

‘Have you wriften that ?”’ said he. 

ee Yes, a 

“Tet me see it—(T handed him the pape 
You are a good boy—a very good boy, and write 
a brave hand—but that won't do. You should 
make two lines of that. Begin again the 
other side of the paper, and write thus—Here’s 
Alderman Gobble—that is one line; Through 
fever and gout—that is the second line, which 
you will indent, of course. 

l did as | was commanded, and then the affiir 
stood thus: 


Sil 


OT 


our | 
1 aloud for my edifi- | 


re’s Alderman Gobble, 
Through fever and gout, 


I] 


s)’ 
s 


The doctor expressed his satisfaction at this 
amendment, and leaning back in his chair, re- 
mained silent for the best part of half-an-hour. 
Of course [ remained silent too, fearing to dis- 
turb the cogitations of the poet, and prevent the 
| successful issue of the quatrain. At length, 
atier sundry attempts at articulation, and the 
bestowal of a look of gracious patronage upon me, 
the doctor rose erect in his chair, and in a clear 
self-satisfied and sonorous voice, delivered himself 


| 

| of the corresponding couplet, thus :— 

Searece able to hobble 

| And waddle about. 

| lt was with no small triumph that I penned 
the ¢ mople tion of the stanza, for 1 had sympa- 


‘thized deep ly 1 in the pangs of its birth, and had 
almost despaired of a safe delivery. The doctor 
commanded me to read over the verse, which | 
did with a gusto and evident exultation that 
| raise cd : a smile upon his venerable countenance. 
Having achieved this happy commencement, it 
/may be readily imagined that we made light « 
| difficulties which might have checked the High 
of a less fortunate muse. Indeed we went on 
swimmingly; the good old man spurred his 
Pegasus so effectu: lly that we finished the first 
pocm, and had accomplished a considerable por- 
uion of the second before the hour of dinner. 

{ may mention that the verses were illustra- 
tions of certain homely proverbs, and were all 
and to exemplily a 
of wood-engravings by a brother of the 
immortal Bewick, which, if { mistake not, had 
becn executed by him some years before. One 


’ 
“ 
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of these engravings was a very clever and spirited 


delineation ‘of a singular seenc. A company of 


devils, designed on the orthodox principle of 
horns, hoofs, and tails, having armed themselves 
, and set forth on their travels in 


with ‘ie ‘Ars 





search of wool, had fallen to work upon a herd 
of swine, who showed plainly enough by their 


violent attempts to escape from their tormentors, 


that they did not much relish the ceremony of. 


shaving. ‘The proverb exemplified in this case 
was the well-known one of 
wool,’ and the opening stanza, which, as I dis- | 
tinctly remember, cost the doctor considerable | 
pains, certainly 1s a unique specimen of the mud- 
tum in parvo, and contains as much information 
as could well be crammed into so small a space. 


It runs thus :— 


This prover) alludes to a whimsical t ul 
some devils abroad, and imperfectly hearing 

That wool was obtaine d from beasts of short tail, 
Wanting wool, meeting swine, they set about shearing. 


Whatever this verse may lack in sentiment is 
more than made up in signification; and, indeed, 
it was a characteristic of the doctor’s muse, that 
she flew straight to the point, and did not go 
beating about the bush. Of tropes, metaphors, 
figures, symbols, or similies, I do not think the 
whole volume contained a single one. The good 
man probably thought that there was imagination 
sufficient in the numerous designs of the artist, 
and that his mission was rather to furnish the 
several legends, each with a moral tagged to its 
tail, than to emulate the vagaries of your fanciful | 
poets. 

Pleasant indeed was my occupation for the few 
weeks of the summer of 1818 that it lasted. It) 
was not every day that the muses were propitious, 
and it often happened that at the very moment 
when, had they listened to the invoe: ition of their | 


venerab! e votary, I should have been penning a | 


stanza, 1 was in reality bobbing for perch in the 
neighbouring eanal, ‘The old Abigail would some- 
times intimate that it would be agreeable to her 
master if Lwould cali again an hour or two later; 
and as such intimations always implied a holiday 
for the time specified, they were perfectly agree- 

able to me. With a wand cut from a willow 
tree, and with a yard or two of line of my own 


original manufacture, terminating in a haltpenny | 
liackle, upon which, like a cruel boy as I was (all | 
{ had impaled alive worm, | 
it was my delight to sit upon the edge of an old | 


boys were then cruel), 
barge half submerged in the water, and cireum- 
vent my prickly-backed friends. 


nor, until of late years, far between. As a ‘‘con- 
templativeman,” with a hook, I can bear testimony 
to the pleasures of that silent pursuit, which, 


upon the banks of the brawling brooks that feed | 
Avon in the neighbourhood of 
my native —_ e, I have enjoyed at “all seasons Of | 

| 


the dark-flowing 


the year, excepting only the depth of winter. 
If the green fields, the sandy banks, and craggy 
Water-washed prec ipices—the “bubblingrunnels”’ 

le: uping noisily through close ravines, ‘d ark with 
the shade of over-hanging foliage, have haunted 
me like a p sion, it is no ) le ‘ss true that the sight | 


a half a score of trout, lugged from their | 


ioe retreat, and recumbent in starry stillness 


‘‘ Great cry and little | 


Thus commenced | 
a long career of angling, during which my slaugh- | 
ters among the finny tribes have been neither few, | 
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upon the verdant grass, have added an interest to 
the foreground of the landscape which it would 
have wanted without them. That sentiment is 
in some sort connected with the stomach, and 
poetry with provender, there can be no reasonable 
doubt—and if any of my readers are sceptical on 
that subject, they may take my word for it, tha 
a man who angle ‘3 for a dinner has a keener eye 
for the beauties of nature, and sees and appre - 
'ciates far more of her loveliness when the fish 
‘bite freely, than he can possibly do when the 
| whole tinny fraternity have taken an oath against 
| satisfying his hungry claims upon their ¢ 
/and refuse his bait aceordingly. 


| 


carcases, 


But, like a true angler, T have neglected the 
' business in hand to run gadding after trout. It is 


time that [should return to the doctor, of whom 
but little remains to be said. With all the int 
'ruptions that occurred, the volume of verses was 
| brought to a happy issue in something less than 
three months. In the course of my intimacy with 
the great man, I was honoured with much of his 
conversation and friendly notice, and [ made some 
| additions tomy little library, of books with which 
| he presented me in return for some careful tran- 
{ 

| 


} 
| 
! 





| scriptions made at my leisure from Ins own manu- 
scripts, which even he found it difficult to deci- 
| pher. With the good man’s second wife and his 
daughter by the first L sometimes took retreshment. 
These two ladies , Who were both on the verge of 
threescore, led a quict in-door life, and employed 
| their whole time and assiduities in administering 
ito the comfort of their aged relative. I had the 
honour of dining with the whole party upon the 
proud occasion when the work was completed. 
After dinner, the volume was put into my hands, 
‘to be delivered t: »my employer the printer, and I 
‘took my final farew ‘ell of the only ‘live author’ 

[ had ever seen. 
| I must not, however, forget to mention the fecl- 
ing of the doctor in reference to Cowper's angry 
attack upon him in ‘The Task.”’ I learned from 
indisputable authority that the shafts of the poet's 
indignant satire never even wounded his feelings, 
much less roused his resentment. ‘The doctor 
alleged and doubtless conceived, that in printing 
written sermons, he did no more than save his 
customers the trouble of committing that innocent 
forgery themselves, which he was willing to com- 
mit for them “ for a consideration.” At the time 
these sermons in ‘‘ zigzag manuscript’? were ma- 
nufactured, the pulpit of this country was occupied 


by a very different race of divines from those of 


the present day. The clerical function was then 
too often contided to ignorance and incapacity, 
and the persons whose office it was to promote 
rejormation and disseminate instruction, were not 
unfrequently more in need of both than the flocks 
over whom they presided. ‘The best proof of the 
‘necessity and usefulness of such wares as the 
doctor provided is found in the fact that they sold 
‘abundantly, and for more than thirty years 
|yielded a handsome income to their ingenious pro- 
jector. It isby no means clear that anything can 
be justly said in derogation of the morality of such 
a traffic, taking into consideration the cireum- 
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412 A VISIT TO A DANISH WATERING-PLACE. 


‘~ 


stances of the time. Addison makes his Sir Roger | possible, with some knowledge of backgammon.” Tire 
de Coverley recommend by his example the very | doctor might faarty pit these two great authorities 


practice which Cowper so indign: intly reprobates. 

Speaking of the clergyman of his parish, Sir Roger 
says, ‘‘ At his first sitting with me, I made him a 
present of all the good sermons which have been 
printed in English, and only begged of him that 
every Sunday he would pronounce one of them 
from the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested 
them into such a series that they follow one ano- 
ther naturally, and make a continual system of 
practical divinity.”” Cowper's idea of the priestly 
character was very different from Addison’s. If 
the one would have the messenger of peace 


Simple, grave, sincer 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And naturalin gesture; much impress‘d 
Himself, as consctous of his awful charve, 
And anxious mainly that the tlock he feeds 
May feel it too; atiectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of crace to culty men, 


the other looked for “a man of pluin sense, of t 
good aspect, clear voice, sociable temper, and, if 


A VISIT TO A DANIS 


ProcrEpiIne from Copenhagen, through the island 
of Zealand, across the Belts, and through the 
garden of Funen, I reached Flensborg, on the 
cast coast of Slesvig, or South Jutland. My in- 


tention being, however, to visit the island of 


Fohr, to make acquaintance with a watering-place 
in the German Ocean, which the direct steam 
communication, established between Lowestoft 
and the west coast of Slesvig, has now brought 
within easy reach of English tourists and bathers, 
1 soon took leave of the beautiful cast coast, and 
proceeded across the peninsula towards the western 
coast. I had left Flensborg during the night, 
und in the early morning I traversed the exten- 
sive tracts of heath, which spread through the 
centre of the whole peninsula, from south to 
north. The postillion had promised that we 
should be in Lek by sunrise; but his promise was 
not fulfilled ; the sun appeared above the horizon, 
the vapours began to rise from the ditches, the 
wild rosemary spread its fragrance through the 
air, and the curlew piped in the heather, but 
still we had not reached Lek. He looked at his 
watch—the post-watch as he called it—and shook 
his head, as if he thought that the sun must 
have risen before its time; for he was a comical 
fellow, that wee Jutland povtillion, and seemed 
to think it more likely that this should be case 
than that anything should be amiss connected 
with the post office, of which, himself included, 


he entertained the most exalted opinion. With 


against each ether, and prosecute his commercial 
speculation regardless of their differences of 
opinion. 

jut who was the doctor, of whois you have 
been gossiping? says some hi alf-satisfied reader, 
My dear madam, or my good drowsy sir, I am not 
going to tell you. You must be what delightful 
Leigh Hunt calls “a person of very little book- 
stall” to ask such a question, and I do not care to 
answer it. He went to his quiet grave thirty 
years ago, whither, 1 am sorry to add, his works, 
voluminous as they were, soon follow od him—all 
except one; this one, upon shop-shelf and stall- 
board, still keeps a modest place, and grects the 
eyes of the collector in his casual rounds—but it is 


‘doomed to die out, like all the others, at no very 


distant date. With it will vanish all the literary 
remains of the author of more than a hundred 
volumes, who figured as poet, novelist, geographer, 


historian, physician, moralist, and divine, and who 


amidst all his achievements thought it no stigma 
to be proclaimed by the gentle Cowpe ras “ Grand 
caterer and dry-nurse of the Church.’ 
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ill-coneealed pride he informed me that formerly 
he used only to drive a “cariole,” with one horse, 
now he drove the pareels’ mail, with three; but 
however great the advance, I hope that his merits 
have since then been rewarded with a fourth 
horse, a consummation which would be a great ac- 
commodation to travellers from Flensborg to Lek. 
However, though we had but three, we at length 
arrived at this place, which, as far as I could 
ascertain, presented nothing more remarkable than 
that it contains two-and-twenty public houses. 
The town was still wrapped in its morning sleep, 


and it was as much as we could do to awaken 


the apothecary’s apprentice, who came down in 
dressing-gown and slippers, but without stockings, 
to expedite the post, his master being likewise 
the post-master, From Lek we arrived at Nybol 
in due time. The heat had baked the soil into 
a hard solid mass, and rolling along the dikes 
which intersect the « country, and on the top of 
which run the roads throughout Slesvig and Hol- 
stein, we enjoyed a wide view of ficlds and 
meadows. ‘The harvest was in full progress. On 
one ficld a number of maidens, with petticoats 
tucked up, were busy cutting the wheat, which 
was as high as a man, with sickles. My driver 
informed me that the wheat was gene rally reaped 
at the latter end of September, “and sometimes 
in October ; although that year it was already ripe 
in the beginning of August. ‘The corn stood so 
high and even that it presente: d the appearance 
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No wonder, I thought, that 


ot a Ss hid mes 
the marsh pe cant defends his 1: ands so carefully 


rich treasures are hidden behind 


from the sea; 
his dikes. 
Almost every person we met was provided with 
a leapin; g-pole, with a large knob at one end, by 
a help of which the inh abit: mts of the marshes 
leap with case over the drains w hich intersect the 
Fens in all directions. ‘The houses are usually 
built upon artificial mounds, called “ verfts,” 
which are raised in the middle of the fields. 
These ‘ verfts”’ are frequently planted with trees 
and surrounded by a trench or drain, and ap- 
proached by a bridge. The houses have therefore 
by some travellers been compared to small castles, 


axl the Frisian peasants to independent barons of 


the middle ages. 

The houses that are built on the dikes are 
smaller and in every way inferior to those on the 
yerits; and as the dikes are not sheltered from 
the west wind, the elder is the only shrub that 
clothes their nakedness. As a general rule the 
gardens, hedged round with elder bushes, contain 
nothing but cabbages. The nearer one approaches 
to the ocean, the more triumphantly does the elder 


put forward its claim to be the sole representative of 


wiything approaching to a tree; but on the outer- 
most row of dikes even this disappears, and the 
smuoth slopes of the latter are covered with a 
thin grass-sod only. Where the ever-restless 
waves Wash the bases of the dikes these are lined 
with hurdles, or the water would soon make 
breaches in the walls, through which the destruc- 
tive storm-floods w ould rush i in. Here and there 
low moles, likewise lined with hurdles, jut out 
into the sea, being constructed to act as break- 
waters, and also to retain the fat clammy soil 
which is washed up by the waves. At Dagebol, | 
where L arrived pouuded almost to a jelly, several 
such moles were built across a little bay, and, as 
it was low water, I descried in the interval 
between them, the fat alluvion, graced here and 
there with a broad-leafed aquatic plant, and 
affurding a resting place for thousands of screech- 
Ing sea-gulls which had assembled there. 

L had read Hans Christian Andersen's novel, 
“The Two Baronesses,” and firmly believed that 
I) iwebol was a place worth scecing. However, | 

und nothing but a miserable inn, a cross land- 
ls uly, and a muddy enclosure, called a garden. 
lu the harbour lay a solitary boat. “Tt is high 
time,” cried the ferryman ; ‘the tide is ebbing, 
but in an hour we shall have the water back 
again.” J did not compeenens his meaning, and 
tound it difficult to understand his words, which 
were spoken in a language that was neither 
Danish nor German. | after wards learnt that it 
Was a compound of both, with a plentiful admix- 
tureof Frisian. But the words acted like magic, 
aid put life into my fat Frisian driver; my tr unk 
was thrown into the boat, I jumped after it, and 
had ' idly sat down, when the sail began to 


lap, then filled, and in a moment the little bark 
was Pi on the waves of the North Sea 
towards W yek on Fohr. 


In sailing along the west coast of Jutland, it is 
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lands, 


more necessary to consult the current than the 
wind. Against the latter head may be made, but 


the current must be obeyed. Consequently, inter- 
course between the continent of Jutland and the 
islands must be regulated by the tide; you must 
co from the continent with the ebb, and from the 
islands with the flood. The water was still at 
ebb, but the wind was not favourable. The 
ferryman kept the little boat as near to land as 


. possible, but nevertheless it plunged fearfully, 
throwing the billows from its bow with so much 


violence that we were bathed in showers of salt 
spray. At a little distance from the boat two 
seals lifted their heads above the water and stared 
at us with their intelligent eyes; but they soon 
dived down again to rise at a greater distance. 
Everything that surrounded me seemed so strange 
and new, that I did not know where to rest my 
eyes—whether on the heaying ocean or on the 
heavens, where dark clouds were scudding before 
the rising wind—on the continent, which, with 
its dikes, looked like a monster citadel—on the 
Halligs,* the houses on which seemed to float on 
the waters—or on Wyck, the place of my desti- 
nation, rising above its sandy beach, over which 
the sun shed from time to time a lurid light. 

‘‘ Among the blind the one-eyed is king,’ anil 
for a similar reason Fohr is queen of the islands 
off the west coast of Jutland. It is situated 
about five miles from the coast, with which it was 
connected at an earlier period. It 1s in fact a 
wreck from the great floods of the 13th and 17th 
centuries, and is surrounded by other remnants of 
the riven and devastated coast, suchas the islands 
of Sylt, Amrom, Langenos, and Oland, which form 
a protecting guard around it; for the west wind 
greaks its strength against the high sand-banks on 

Amronm and Sylt, and the billows have already 
partially spent their fury betore they reach the 
stone dikes on the west and north of Fohr, or the 
sandy slopes on the south. The air of the island 


is mild, salubrious, and grateful to the respiratory 
organs ; plantations thrive well, and altogether 


this place has a more smiling ‘aspect than one 
expects to see in an island in the North Sea. 

Fohr is five miles from north to south, and 
seven miles and a-half from east to west. The 
southern part of the island consists of Geest or 
sandy lands, and the northern part of marsh 
surrounded by strong dikes. No woods 
adorn its low hills, and the soil is much inferior 
to that of the continent of Jutland; but if you 
ask a Fohring which is the most beautiful spot 
in the world, he will answer without hesitation, 
Pohr. However much he may roam about in his 
youth and manhood, to Fohr he returns in his old 


age, and men who have sailed round the world 
are content to cnd their days on this small spot of 
earth. 


We landed on the south-east shore, near Wyck, 
a cheerful little town, the thatched houses of 
which are partly ranged in regular streets, partly 
det ached, and surrounded by gardens. On the 


ees ee 


* Such is the 
coast, which a 


name given to the small islands off the 
« under water at flood tide. 
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cliffs bordering the sea, 


and called the “ Sand-| truncated cone; 
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its sides are covered with § ind- 


wall,” is an avenue of trees stretching along in grass, and rabbits burrow: it its base. This sand-hil] 


front of the houses; and surrounding | the basin | is called Ulfs, or Oluff’s Dune. 
| this particular hill bears the name it is difficult to 


behind the harbour, in shelter of the dikes, is the 
‘‘ King’s-garden,” a pretty plantation of fir and|s 
oak, w vhich, however, at the period of my visit, 
was much neslected : 


but which, should the! covers the still looser sand bernea th. 


autumnal tide of English bathers set in this | 


direction, will no doubt appear in quite a new) 


character, and assume something of the gay aspect ‘the sands are ‘driven far in over the sterile fields 


of a fashionable lounge. Those who visit W yel 
as it now is come hither not for amusement, 
to seck health in the fresh billows of the great 
ocean, whose waters are here salter and colder 
eventhan at Heligoland ; but, although the plaec as 
yet offers none of the attractions of a fashionable 
watering place, there is enough of novelty con 


nected with this little world of mud and s: and, ant | 


its inhabitants, to interest the jaded spirit, and 
enough of beauty to attract the poctical mind, in 
its pensive moods at least. 

Do you see yonder rock-like cliffs, bounding the 
horizon in the south-west? ‘They are elowing i in 


the evening sun like the snow-capped summits of 


the Alps, and stand boldly out from the clear blue 
sky. Those are the Dunes of Amrom. 
At ebb-tide you may walk across from the south- 


west point of Féhr to the northern extre: nity of 


Amrom, a distance of between four and five miles, 
without wetting the soles of your shoes. But itis 


With what right 


say, for the Dunes change their form each time 
the wind breaks the loose sandy crust which 
Mountains 
are thus shh ed, and others are heaped up; 
valleys are scooped out, and others are filled ; and 


k!on the eastern side of the island. 


but | 


To Oluf’s Dune the people of Amrom attach a 


‘tradition which was related to me as follows :~— 


‘‘ About a century ago an Amrom sailor, by 


‘name Oluf, was taken ¢ aptiv e by Algerine pirates, 


son, 


food, 


From the moment the father learnt the fate of his 
his life was devoted to the one object of 
amassing sufficient money to ransom him from 
captivity. The old fisherman carved in wooed, he 
twisted ropes of sand-grass, he stinted himself of 
and every penny he thus labori yusly and 


painfully accumulated, he hoarded at the foot of 


4a 


a walk I advise no one to take without a tr usty | 


guide; nor must the wanderer linger on the way. 
When the flood-tide comes, it comes swiftly, and 


wo to him whom the ocean overtakes on the do- | 


main which, by the eternal laws of nature, it was 
forecd to abandon for a while. 

[ visited Amrom in company with several per- 
sons who had come to Fohr for sea-bathing. 
landed at the southernmost point of the island, in 
the midst of oyster boats and revenue cutter 
which were lying within lee 
single farmstead, surrounded by a few stunted 
bushes, was the only human habitation to be seen. 
In front of us lay the Dunes in wild grandeur. 
he white sand hills here form a regular moun- 
{ain tract, stretching on in continuous ridges. 

We worked our way perseveringly up the 
slopes, rolling down every now and then in the 
loose sand, but getting up again and resolutely 
scaling the next ascent in order to get on to the 
western shore. On this side, the Dunes have 
reached their greatest clevation. At their fect is 
the North Sea, the immeasurable ever-vexed deep ; 
far off is the horizon, that the eye tires 
before it reaches it, and along the vast ocean-plain 
there is not a sail, not an objec ton which it can 
rest. Yes, far down to the left, where the sea 
breaks into wreathes of foam, is a dark solitary 
it is the beacon at Scesand, which marks 
The upper 


‘ fur 


object ; 
one of the most dangerous banks. 
part of the structure contains a small room, where 


wrecked mariners sometimes seck refuge, and 
where they find a provision of bread and fresh 
water, which enables them to support life until 
they can reach the shore. 

Far down by the sea-side stands an isolated | 





We}i 


sat brooding 





of the Dunes. A 


and he 





Oluf’s Dune. At length he had collected suffi- 
cient to enable him, through the Government, to 
take steps to have his son ransome ed, News was 
brought that Oluf was liberated, and would s 
return to his home. Some time after, a vessel 
anchored near the island, and all the inhabitants 
hurried to the shore to welcome the long-lost Oluf. 
The old father was beside himself with joy. A 
boat left the ship, and the ransomed captive 
stepped on shore—it was not his Oluf, but ano- 
ther, the only one of the name that had been. 
found i in the B: agno; the old man’s son was know! 

to no one there. The fisherman’s despair was 
great ; the wearisome labour of so many years was 
lost, and on the Oluf’s Dune, where, in the even- 
inv, he used to brood over his treasures, he now 
over his sorrow. While the father 
thus dragged on a miserable existence, the son 
was living in Oriental Inxury. Being a clever 
fellow, he had known how to nent: himself 
into the good graces of his master, and from a 
slave had risen to be a general. But greatness 
had no charms for him; an unconquerable longing 
drew him towards the barren sand hills of his 
native island; at length he succceded in making 
his escape, and two years after the first Oluf’s 
return, a ship again anchored near the island and 
put apassengerom shore. ‘The old fisherman was 
scated on his Dune, gazing with indifference at the 
new comer—for /e expected no one. But sud- 

denly he recognised the loved features, and the 
old man, who had for so m: iny years manfully 
struggle ‘d against grief, i ape d toa flash of 
joy. One cry only: ‘Oluf? seaped his lips, 

sank lifeless on the sands. 

If tradition speaks truth, the African general 
became ‘* Strandfoged,” or coast-guard at Amrom, 
and old people still point out the grave in Nebel 
chureh-yard, where Oluf and his father repose. 

But let us return to Fohr. Wyck-Vighen, 
Viken, or de Vig, as it is called by the ‘inhabitants, 
is a separate division of Fiéhr, between which 


Oy} 


jana the rest of the island very little intercourse 


ists. Not only its borovgh-rights, and the 


are 
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customs of its inhabitants, at variance with the| railing round his poultry-yard, a railing round 
ancient and traditional forms of administration | his garden, and a railing round his ftlower-beds, 
in the island, but even the inhabitants are b7 the| the flowers in which were tied to neatly cut 
Fibrings believed to be strangers that have|sticks. Above the door was a figure-head painted 
settled on their coast, and are looked upon as ajin glowing colours, and all the wood-work of 
distinct people. I do not know how far they | the house had had a fresh coat of paint. Through 
are right who pretend that the name of the town | the open door I looked into the front room, from 
is derived from the fact that the founders fled | the ceiling of which hung suspended the model 
‘Vigen) hither from the floods; but at all events, | of a frigate, which the old man had helped to 
the Vycksens are descendants of the Halligers, | build (for he was a ship’s carpenter), and every 
whose dialect they speak, and whose costume tittle of the history of which was known to 
they have retained to this day almost without aj him, from the laying of the keel in ‘ninety and 





change. odd, until it was taken by the English in 1807. 
The Fohrings are born sailors; already at| Let us take a peep into the sitting-room; the 


school they are prepared for this vocation, and} walls are clothed with Dutch tiles, which, near 
they leave their homes at a very early age, to try | the door, are formed into a picture. A large 
their fortunes on the scas. They do not confine | ship is riding the billows, whales are floundering 
themselves to coasting, but go on long voyages, | about it, and spouting water into the air; whalers 
and several of Flensborg’s w haling boats, as well| are scudding before the wind, and harpooners are 
as many a noble ship that ploughs the Atlantic,|in the act of hurling their weapons. On the 
are commanded by Fohring peasants. top of the stove is a shining brass ornament, and 
‘Ani when these men return home, what oc-|on cach side of it stands an arm-chair; close to 
cupations do they follow, how can they reconcile | one of these is a spinning-wheel, and near the 
themsclves to the life here? >” T asked. other a small table, on which is a book and a 
The person to whom I was speaking pointed} pair of spectacles. Dutch cleanliness reigns 
to the window—a smart looking man, dressed in| throughout the room, and on the floor falls a ray 
the newest fashion, with varnished boots and of red sunlight, into which the flowers in the 
am ~—_ gold chain round his neck, was passing} window cast their shadows. From the green 
, he was the former captain of a Ilamburg| painted beams of the ceiling hangs an ostrich 
merch: autman, his wife was by his side, but in|egg and some withered flowers, Chinese manda- 
the Kohring costume. rins are nodding on the shelves of a large cup- 
“The grand captains turn farmers,” added my | board in the corner, and shells and various other 
informant, and such is indeed the case. A house, | nick-nacks turther adorn the room. 
a bit of land sufficient to feed a couple of cows, From the oldest to the youngest, the men 
and a dumpling for dinner—such are the objects} of Fohr, as I have said, all have the look and 
for which the Fohring braves the storms of the} dress of seamen. But the women, who seldom 
tropics, and the icebergs of the arctic seas. leave their native island, have retained their 
Kven those among the Fohrings who have] national costume, which varies a little in different 
never made longer voyages than to Husum, or to| parts of the country. Over a dark-coloured petti- 
Dagebol, haye a sailor-like look about them, |coat, bordered with blue ribbon, they wear an 
and the neatness and tidiness which is peculiar}ample apron, likewise of a sombre hue, and 
toseamen also characterises their dress as wel as| fastened behind with massive silver clasps. A 
- their small homesteads, which, on the eastern side | high jacket, of a different yet also a dark colour, is 
of the island in particular, are surrounded by | trimmed in front and on the sleeves with filigree 
thriving plantations. The villages are situated | silver buttons, a dark woollen neckerchief is 
on the borders of the marshlands and the Geest ; | wrapped round the throat, and another of the 
small lanes, over which the ash forms a leafy | same hue and material is twisted into a turban for 
canopy, lead in among the houses, and the red | the head with ends hanging down on each side. 
walls, with their green painted window-shutte rs, | Unmarried women wear their turbans open on the 
peep gaily forth from among the embowering top, but the matrons cover the crown of their head 
trees. When I paid my visit to this locality, with a bit of red cloth. In the Fohring costume 
an old Greenland whaleman, whose garden was | dark colours, and particularly black, predominate ; 
hedged round with the ribs of whales, was jane in the Frisian, which is worn in the Halligs, and 
ona bench before his door, with a newspaper in | in Wyck, where it has not yet been entirely super- 
his hand; his neighbour, formerly commander of | seded by the modern town dress, here called the 
a West Indiaman, had a larger farm, and seemed | German costume, livelier colours prevail. On 
to have become a thorough — peasant; he was in | festive occasions the Fohring women wear massive 
the act of climbing up on a load of hay, which silver chains twined round the buttons of their 
was too high to go through the gateway. Over jackets, and suspended from these a medallion 
the latter was suspended a large board, on which | or portrait of husband or some near relative; to 
Was painted “ De Vrau Margarcthe,” —the name | these ornamcats the rich often add others of gold; 
of the ship he had so often carried safely into port, | the Frisian women wear several such medallions 











until it had in return borne him into a secure | suspended from chains hooked on to the cap | of 


haven. The next neighbour was probably a manjtheir dresses. As an overall they use a cloth 


who liked to see everything kept within proper|cape with hood, called Bulfanger. When tie 
hounds, fur he had a railing round his house, a| Fohring women walk abroad, the ample kerchief 
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is drawn up over the chin and mouth, while the 
head gear is brought down over the forehead, and | 
as far as these mummy-like figures are concerned, 
with their dark eyes sparkling from between the 
two néndugs, a stranger might fancy himself in 
Constantinople, instead of on an island in the 
North Sea. The concealment here is not, how- 
ever, the consequence of the watchful jealousy of 
the other sex, but merely an old custom, which 
the women like to perpetuate because it is a pro- 


. . . . 7 . | 
tection to their complexion, which is indeed as_ 
fohr), 


delicate as the most refined lady could desire. 
While the head of the Féhring dames is so well, 
ern: their feet are only provided with slight | 
leather slippers, a very inappropriate covering in | 
a country where a shower of rain is sufficient to’ 
transform the roads into perfect sw amps ; but the | 
Fohring women, nothing daunted, trip lightly 


along in their slippers, which they only exchan ge | bitants of the former 


for shoes when preparing to enjoy their favourite |those of the latter 
Of dancing, men and/island did not escape party struggles, but they 


5 


amusement, a dance. 
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‘speak it in their homes, lest the children, who 
learn nothing but German at school, should forse 
‘it. In the eastern division of the island, however, 
this, as well as many other good old customs, is 
dying out, and finally, the struggle for dominion 
on this point of the Danish monarchy also will 
probably be confined to the two old antagonists, 
Danish and German, which politically, likewise, 
are even in this little island so decidedly opposed 
to each other. 

The western division of the island ( Vesterlands. 
together wifh Amrom, belong to Jutland, 
being included in Ribe Amt or district, while 
the castern division (Osterlandfochr), belongs to 
/Tonder Amt in Slesvig. The boundary line runs 
right through the town of Nieblum. ‘The cast 
side of the ‘High- street belongs to Slesvig, the 
west to Jutland, and during the late war the inha- 

adopted the German, and 
the Danish side. Thus the 


women are passionately fond, and they dance on | | were en miniature. 


all occasions, but they do not like to work. 
men, who have relinquished their seafaring life to | 
settle down at hi ome, like to enjoy their money in 
quiet and idleness; they attend a little to the | 
garden and cattle, and read the newspapers, and | 
take a Knopf —as they call a dram—and th: it 
oftenecr than is necessary. The women weave 
and take charge of the housekeeping, and the | 
heavy work is left to the Jutlanders, who come 
over in numbers to Fohr. In the spring and 


aitumn whole troops of these shrewd and sturdy ‘in the middle of 


The | 


| answ cred the t 





“You were fortunate, you were stationed at 
|Fchr!” said some one to a Danish sailor who had 
'served in one of the gun-boats. ‘You at Icast 
had not to fight with the Germans.” 

“But I had though, and that three times! 
tar quickiy. 


” 


‘Where? ” 
“Tn the public-house!”’ 


Ii you be a gourmand, veader, then go . to Fehr 
September. Not that the 


people, with wooden nee and fur caps, may be|Pohring cuisine is so supcrior—for such you 
seen landing near Wyel k, Ww ith a provision bag} would certainly not tind it, unless you be a lover 


slung a TOSS ‘their shoulder 5, and a spade or a flail 
intheir and. Not all the ‘se return again to th ose 
homes, for in passing through the villa ige of Fohr 
the ear is constantly assailed by the uncouth 
sounds of a language composed of Jutlish, Low 
Dutch, and Frisian, and on entering the houses 


you are sure to find that the goodman is a Jut- 


lander, who has married his former employer's 
daughter, has succeeded to the farm, 
become a Fohring in everything but the language, 
which he never learns. 

The aha ian language which is 
west coast of Slesvig, undergoes so many varia- 
tions in the ditlcrent localities, that it is difficult 

o say Where it occurs in greatest purity. In the 
‘tan of Fohr, German is the language of the 
schools and of the Church, while Platdeutsch, the 
popular dialect of Holstein, is becoming more and 
more common in daily intercourse. In the western 
division of the island Danish, moreover, is used in 
the courts of law, and thus the Frisian or, as the 
Fohrings say, the Fohringian has to maintain a 
struggle against three foreign idioms. This strug- 


gle is the more onerous as the Frisian language has 
no m avers literature to rest upon, and it cannot | 


therefore be prevented from breaking into various 
dialects, Which differ rather considerably from « ach 
other. In the Halligs and Wyck, the p “ople speak 


pure F ri Jan, in ft ‘Shr the F ohringi: in, and in Syit 
rings are very much | 
und constantly | 


the Sol lring dialect. The Foh: 
attached to their native tonzue, 





| prime condition. 
cralt that are used for dredging. 
fills the sails, and the vessel glides along close into 


and has | 
which only wait a clever incision to charm your 
eye and your palate. 

spoken on the | 


pbe sieged in his castle by the king. 


of hard dumplings—l but at the entrance of the 
harbour of Wyck is an excellent oyster bank, and 
‘in the middle of September the oysters are in 
Go on board one of the small 
When the wind 


the coast, the dredge passes over the bank, and in 
an instant you have before you on the deck a 
heap of these pe arl-muscles of the North Sea, 


If you be a gourmand, you must not either 
neglect to visit the decoys; and if you will fol- 
low my advice, you will above all visit those near 
Borgsum, and allow Jan Johannen to prepare for 
you a dish of teal cooked in their own fat. The 


dinner service is indeed little else but potsherds, 


and if you have not brought knife and fork with 
you, you may have to do without them; but 
royal person izes have dined off this service in 
Jan Johannen’s cabin—therefore do not lose 


ccurage, the attempt brings its own reward! 


Almost in the very centre of the island is a 
large circular earth wall, which is called the 
castle, or the castle ruin. ‘Tradition says that 
behind this wall was once a castle, which belonged 
toa knight by name Claus Limbek, who, having 
rebelled against Valdemar of Denmark, was 
The brave 
knight made a long and valorous resistance, but 
was at last obliged to yicld to superior force; he 
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fled in the night, having previously buried all his’ means the wild fowl that are lured into the pipes, 
rich treasures in the castle well, and there the are thus prevented from seeing the decoy-man 
Fohrings maintain they still are; but I suspect’ when he goes between the screens. 
that the walls are of much later date than that In the pond are kept a certain number of tame 
assigned to them by tradition. From the top domestic ducks and tamed wild ducks, which are 
of the wall there is a fine view over the whole always fed at the entrance of those pipes which 
jland and the sea that girts it round; the Dunes face the wind. In addition to these, about two 
of Amrom, seen from ‘here, seem to join the hundred of the wild ducks ¢aught each year are 
mighty sand mountains near Hoérnum, in the pl: aced in the pond, after havi ng their wings 
is sland ‘of Sylt ; the marsh lands look like a verdant clipped, and are left there among the trained bir ds 
carpet on which herds are reposing, and allaround from the autumn until the ensuing spring. By 
villages peep forth from among plantations of this time their pinions have grown out again, and 
trees. The little town yonder, lying so unpro- | | the prisoners, making their escape, join their free 
tected in the middle of the plain, is Borgsum, and, | companions, who at this period of the year begin 
on the left, where the trees rise above the dike, | to move towards the north. But when autumn 
is the decoy. To this latter we will pay a visit. pres round, and the birds return towards the 
The Fohrings have borrowed many contrivances | south, these decoy ducks at once resort to the 
from the Dutch, and the decoys, of which there place ‘where they were accustomed to be fed, and 
are three in the island, are all managed on the | their wild companions, who follow them and sec 
Dutch principle. The decoy near Borgsum is the | the pond filled with ducks, suspect no treachery, 
largest. It is surrounded by earthwalls and | and strike down here. At this important moment 
moats, and across the latter lies a plank, which | Jan Johannen is at hand. With the sack round 
serves as a bridge, and may be withdrawn when | | his shoulders, the chafing-dish hanging to his 
it is considered desirable. “Within the walls is a| neck, and his ‘pockets full of corn, he stands con- 
little cabin in which the decoy-man lives during | cealed by the screens, strewing corn at the 
the season, and it is only with his permission and | entrance ‘of the pipe that faces the wind. He 
in his sy my that you can obtain a sight of the next proceeds to strew a handful a little further 
decoy. JanJ ohannen, who manages the Borgsum | in, and the wild ducks follow the bait, while the 
decoy for the company whose property it is, is a | trained ones remain in their accustomed place. 
classical figure. Were I an artist, [ would paint ‘Jan Johannen now sneaks noiselessly along the 
his withered sunburnt countenance, enlivened by | pipe, strewing the corn further and further in; 
a pair of restless gray eyes which are ever throwing | the ducks follow , they are already under the net, 
searching glances around. I wouldshowhimto you | they can no longer avoid their destiny. Sudde nly 
in his usual dress, a costume which defies all de- | the decoy-man ‘steps forward and places himself 
scription: a blue woollen shirt, open in front and | between the wild ducks and the pond; kept down 
exposing his brown and hairy chest; nether} by the net, cut off from retreat by the decoy-man, 
garments of a most extraordinary cut, beginning | the frightened birds rush forward; Janfollowsthem, 
high up under his arms, ending a good bit above | casting hurriedly a handful of corn to his faithful 
the anc ‘les, and looking very much like a sack! but unconscious assistants, who remain at the 
with a pair of short sheatlis for the le ‘es. His|entrance. Pursued by the decoy-man, the wild 
head is covered with a gray nightcap, and his fect | ducks are now pressed together in the narrowest 





‘are cased in huge wooden shoes. But this is his; part of thecanal. The net is hi inging close down 


every-day costume ; ; when he is catching water-| upon them, the only opening they can find leads 
fowl he adopts another. On such occasions he | to the trap ; Jan shuts it with great dexterity, 
throws a sack round his shoulders, covers his and the booty is secured. In this manner thou- 
head with a hat as big as a bushel, and hangs a sands of wild ducks are caught every year, and 
small chafing-dish with turf embers round his! the decoys at Foéhr afford the company a very 
neck, to prevent the wild ducks from smelling his , handsome revenue. 

presence. ‘‘Qh, they are so cunning, so cun-| _ While the old man was explaining this process 
ning,” said he, shaking his fist, “but I catch with all the enthusiasm of a practised sportsman, 
them all the same. Come, T will show you how.” | a teal struck down into the pond close to us. ‘ It 
Saying this, he took me by the hand and led me ‘is one of my ducks!” cried Jan with beaming 
in among the bushes. In the midst of them is eyes; ‘‘I know it by the cross on its beak—the 
a pond, from which run six short canals in dif- flocks will soon be here!’ And he was right. 


. . . | *. 
ferent directions. These canals, or pipes as they This was at the end of August, and in the 


are called, are broad at the end which enters the beginning of September r alzeady the sport began. 
por id, but grow gradually narrower as they wind From that moment Jan Johannen became invisible, 
their way into the shrubbery. Over the pipes or, if he did show himself, it was a mark of favour, 
“es stretched nets, which being raised high up at and persons admitted within the walls of the 
he entrance from the pond are gradually lowered decoy were required to promise to keep quiet and 
toast at the narrow extremity they almost touch not leave Jan’s cabin. 
the ground, and fit closely round the trap fixed | The traveller who has visited the decoy at 
there. Along each side of the pipes are screens Borgsum ought not on his return to neglect seein 
of hurdles of the height of a man, the one being St. John’ s Church, in Nieblum. Contrary to the 
placed a little further out than the other, in the | ‘other churches in Fohr, the roof of St. John’s 
same way as the scenes of a theatre, and by these | Church is covered with zinc, and not with thatch ; : 
VOL. XXL—NO. COXLVI, 24 
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its red walls are well preserved, and, rendered 
imposing by its size, the edifice rises in the midst 
of the desolate churchyard among monuments of 
extinct races, itself a monument of a bygone 
time. St. John’s Church is very old, and was 
once the principal church in the island. 
outer wall is inserted a roughly-hewn granite 
slab, on which are three half-effaced figures, 


w whic h, according to the popular belief, represent | 


John, St. Nicholas, and St. Lawrence, the 
ron ate saints of the three churches in the island. 
the same three figures appear in the official seal 
of the western division of the island (Vester- | 
landsféhr). The dimensions of the church are | 
considerable, allowing space for five thousand | 
persons. The lofty wooden ceiling is supported | 
on huge pillars of wood, and to one of these is 
chained an iron bar forty inches in le ngth, the so- 
called “ Frisian cll,” 
the standard in all disputes concerning measure. 

In addition to an ald baptismal font, in stone, 
the curious sculptured ornaments on which have 
puzzled many an antiquary, and a few inferior 
paintings and sculptures in wood, the church 
possesses a fine altar-picce, consisting of a serics 
of niches in which are tigures of Christ and the 
apostles, sculptured in wood. In the midst of 
these, on the left of the Saviour, is an effigy of 
Pope Sylvester Il. The triple crown of the pope 
used to tower proudly above his bareheaded com- 
panions, until one day in the last century a peasant 
took offence at this, and knocked off the crown, 
with the words, ‘In our church the popes shan’t 
wear crowns.” Ever atter poor Sylvester stood 
there with his shaven head unprotected, until a 
short time when the artist, who clothed the 
“postles in the most brilliant hues, bestowed upon 


( 
ago, 


his holiness a nightcap with a golden tassel—not_ 


an inappropriate head-dress for a pope in the nine- 
teenth century. 


In the grave-yard that surrounds the church, | 


the tri eller who has visited m: iny lands, and 
who may be fond of tracing resemblances betwee n 
the customs of the inhabitants of w idely distant 
climes, will be reminded of the burial places of | 
the Armenians in Constantinople, where no tree 
or shrub waves its branches above the graves, but 
stones alone, bearing sculptured insignia of the 
profession or handicratt of the departed, mark 
their resting-places. When, in addition to what 
| have previously described, you have scanned the 
“ips, scythes, carpenter’s rules, spinning-whecls, 
&e., &e., depicted’ on these Nieblum gravestones, 
and conned the strange-sounding names traced 


below, such as Tade, Hai, Rikmer, Soncke, Arits, 
Ocke, Dankletf, Ketel, Rord, on the men’s graves, 
and Brogetta, Ingke, Gerdine, Ursine, Keike, 


Matje, Tarn, &c., &c., on the women’s, you have 
well-nigh exhausted all the novel features pre- 

sented by the island; and, if you long for variety, 
mend a5) ‘back to the ever- -changing, ever beautiful 
ocean, or perhaps pay a visit to the Halligs. 

Fohr is protected by its dikes, and Amrom by 
its Dunes; but the Halligs are quite without de- 
fence against the inroads of the sca. They are 
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low flat islands, which, at flood-tide, do not rise 
much above the level of the water. In stormy 
weather, the waves roll over the low meadow 
lands of the islands, and human beings and animals 
then take refuge on the Verfts, or high artificia] 
earth-mounds on which their habitations are 
‘built. These people are often several nights and 
days together exposed to the greatest danger; but 
if you tell them that there are better places on the 
face of the earth than the Halligs, they smile in- 
credulously and shake their heads. As ‘the water- 
fowl returns to its nest, so the Halliger returns to 
his home, and is content, provided the storm- 
floods have not filled his cistern with salt-water; 
for there are no wells on the Halligs, and the 
inhabitants haveno water to drink but that which 
the ‘y gather in their cisterns, which are built on 
' the “highest points, and are carefully covered over 
whenever the sea threatens to rise above its usval 
mark. Nowhere is rain more welcome than in 
these islands. When dry weather sets in, water 
for the inhabitants, as well as for the cattle, has to 
be brought from the continent of Jutland, or from 
‘the island of Féhr; and as this is atter 1ded with 
no inconsiderable expense, the Halligers postpone 
doing soas long as possible. During a Visit paid 
some years ago by the late King Christian VIII. 
of Denmark to Féhr, it hi ippened that, after a 
long drought, the weather became suddenly so 
very boisterous, that boats could not be dispatched 
from the Halhgs for the water of which they 
stood so much in need. On one of these islands; 
Oland, the suffering was, in consequence, great; 
the cattle were licking the briny dew from off the 
grass and lowing mournfully, and the inhabitants 
were wringing their hands in despair, for their 
principal means of subsistence had failed—the 
cows no longer gave milk; when, unexpectedly, 
a vessel arrived loaded with water—it had been 
sent by the King. The joy and gratitude of the 
Olanders was great, and a simple lithographed 
portrait of the King, which hangs in their church, 
‘and is highly valued by them, shows that the 
kind opportune gift is not yet forgotten. 
Not a tree or a shrub is to be found on the 
‘Halligs. A short, fine-bladed grass, w hich yields 
a quantity of excellent and fragrant hay, covers 
the earth, and this is the sole crop they produce. 
But in these poor islands in the midst of the ocean, 
which daily threatens to engulph them, dwell a 
contented and hardy people, feeling as secure in 
sight of their enemy as the Italian at the foot of 
his voleano. Like the ashes of Mount Vesuvius, 
the billows here cover over lands and towns con- 
quered from their predecessors. But round the 
Italian’s door clusters the vine, with its heavy 
bunches of grapes, a smiling and abundant nature 
surrounds him, and his mortal remains repose in 
their native soil, beneath the flowery sod. Over 
the Halliger’s door hangs at most bunches of dried 
tish, which he has laboriously conquered trom the 
sca; his hte is along struggle, and his grave is 4 
mound of sand, which the waves wash away, to 
_play with the whitened bones. 














GLIMPSES OF CHURCH-WORLD. 


No. V.—OXFORD “MOULDS” AND LONDON “DIPS;” OR, THE BATTLE OF THE CANDLES: 
A CHAPTER FROM THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE DARK AGES. 


4 tone time ago there happened an event which 
all the people called wonderful, and by which 
the whole community was moved, even with in- 
dignation. And the general peace was greatly 
disturbed. Now, in those days, there existed an 
institution called “ The Church of England,” 
which was, also, known as a “ Protestant’’ or 
“Reformed”? Church. There were many sects 
of Dissenters also; for at that time society was 
not, as it now is, bound together by strong cords 
of patriotic and reiigious sympathy, but was 
divided into sects and factions wlfo often quarrel- 
led with one another. But the Church of Eng- 
land was the adopted Church of the State, the 
Queen being its Head; and the Dissenters did not 
like to see so much partiality, for they thought 
they had as much right to the Royal favour as 
the Church had; and many objected to State pa- 
tronage altogether. But the Church was pam- 
nered with the caresses of the government, and 
had large endowments given to it; whereas the 
issenters were only tolerated. And so it came 
to pass that when there were disputes among 
Churchmen, Dissenters were glad to take part 
therein, and when Dissenters disagreed, as was 
too often the case, the Church turned round upon 
them and laughed them to scorn. 

Now there were in those days Archbishops, 
Bishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Rectors, Curates, 
and Churchwardens. Whence these officers were 
derived it heseemeth not the present historian to 
inquire. These, however, under Parliament, | 
were the governors and rulers of the Church. 
And they often declared that they derived their 
authority from Scripture, and many poor people 
believed them. But the work of popular educa- 
tion had not yet commenced; there were no 
Crystal Palaces, no Railways, no Gas-lamps, no 





Museums, no Socicties of Arts, no great National 
Schools in those days. Truly might it be said| 
that ‘darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people.” 

And the Church of England had its “ Ritual,” 
and a hook of worship called the ‘ Book of Com-| 
mon Prayer.” It had also ‘ Canons,” which | 
things Scripture speaketh not of, and which are | 
how happily done away. And in the Book of 
Common Prayer there were Baptismal Services, | 
Marriage Services, Burial Services, Communion | 
“ervices, Prayers, Catechisms, and Articles of 
Belief. Now, although the Church was a Re- 
| turmed or Protestant Church, it was an offshoot 

from the great Roman Catholic Church, which, 
xe Babylon of old, is now fallen, greatly to the 
joy ot all free peoples. And many of the prayers 
‘ni ceremonies of the Roman Church were ‘‘trans- 
lat 1 , into the service of the Church of England. | 
But the Articles of Belief were concocted by true 


~ all Dll 





reformers. So it was found that some parts of 


the Book of Common Prayer were contrary to 
other parts; some being decidedly Romish, and 
others decidedly Protestant. And some clergy- 
men preferred the Romish, and some preferred 
the Protestant portions; and so it came to pass 
that there was a great division. And there arose 
in those days one Dr. Pusey, who foolishly re- 
vived many obsolete Romish practices, and intro- 
duced many new ones; at which many good 
people were very greatly offended, and there was 
much disputation and shocking scandal. And 
thus it was that the Romanising party were called 
‘ Puseyites.”’ 

And it came to pass that in a parish of the 
metropolitan si Diocese,” called the parish ot 
Knightsbridge, there was a beautiful church called 
St. Paul’s, and not very far off there was another 
church, little, but very pretty, called St. Barna- 
bas; and like the apostles whose names they were 
known by, these churches were united. And the 
Rector or Incumbent of these churches was one 
Mr. Bennett. Now Mr. Bennett was fond of cerc- 
monies in religion, of symbols and of mysteries, 
of pomp and of ostentation. And so he had 
altars put in the churches, and crosses and candle- 
sticks of gold placed upon them; and fine wax 
candles were placed in the candlesticks. And 
there were ordained many practices very foolish 
and unmeaning, such as bowings towards the 
altars, intonings, chantings, genutlexions, and 
gesticulations. And many of the people disliked 
all these things; and through one of their church- 
wardens they made sore complaints to the Bishop 
of London, who had jurisdiction in this district ; 
and it being found that superstitious usages were 
observed, Mr. Bennett was removed, and sent 
away; not to Coventry, but to a place called 
Frome, in the county of Somerset. And at his 
departure the people rejoiced greatly, and there 
were thanksgivings in many households throughout 
the parish. 

Now when Mr. Bennett had happily withdrawn 
from among his outraged parishoners, whom he 
had so greatly cncensed, there was a deep curiosity 
to know what would be the character of the man 
that should come after him, especially when it 
was known that the curate who had supported 
Mr. Bennett in all his improper conduct would 
continue to officiate. Moreover, some people 
feared that the Bishop himself was not quite 
sound in the faith: and so there were some sus- 
picions that the evils were not yet quite at an 
end. This uncertainty, however, did not last 
very long. The Bishop (who was a very perverse 
and self-willed man) appointed the honourable 
and reverend Mr. Liddell, a brother of the Earl 
of Ravensworth, to the vacant ‘ living;” and, 
22 
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id! when the pe ” went to church unto the Bishop, and will say unto him, ‘Rig 
eeing Divine wor- Reverend Father in God, behold these thing 

» conducied ina quiet and sensible manner, and prevent U heim.’ Now, the Bishop was high 
ey found the iutonations and genuflexions to be and lifted up ; he lived in a palace, and fared 
almost the same as before; the altar was not sumptuously every day; and he hi: ud a seat in 
taken down, nor were the golden crosses and Parliament among the peers ot the realm: and 
candlesticks removed therefrom, nor were the his yearly income was very large, insomuch that 
And the he crew execeding rich. And in his cellars were 
people were amazed and very wroth. And when wines of exceilent qu: lity, and he lived in greaj 
tlie service was over they met together in small splendour. Some’ thought, also, that he was 
groups at the corners of the strects, and shook learned in m any languages, because that he oni 
their heads gravely; and they talked earnestly had written a large |} ook on a Greek particle, 
together, and when they p: ited the 'y gave a loud which in those days was considered a deep 
ery saying, ‘f Down with the altar ‘Down with mystery. Now the Bishop's s name was Charis 
the cross! Down with the ¢: andisstic ks! and| James Blomfield, but, in consideration of his 
down with the candles!’? But the ladies liked | dignity, he usually called himself Charles James 
the ceremonies very much; and they declared , London. 

that the music was exceeding sweet, that the) And Mr. Westerton went into the presence 
golden ornaments looked beautiful, and that the of the Bishop, and bowed down before him with 
ininisters were very nice men indeed; one rich due respect. And the Bishop received him with 
old maiden lady was even heard to declare) great majesty, but Mr. Westerton was a bold man 
that Mr. Liddell, the new clergyman, was “a ‘and did not feel afraid. And Mr. Westerton thus 
perfect dear!’ And so there was a great commo- | spake :— 

tion throughout the parish; and husbands dis-) ‘‘ Most Reverend Father in God ; Iam church- 
vuted with their wives; and fathers were grieved warden of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, elected to 
at the folly of their danghters. The Rector, | that office by my fellow parishioners, and I ap- 
is] nd his Curates were very busy among the | pear before you with a heart full of trouble and 
p ople ; and they visited the poor, and smiled ‘distress, For, be it known unto your lords! ship, 
upou the weak ; and the weak were ve ry fond of that Mr. Liddell, whom your lordship did ne 
thei, and many of the poor b blessed them. And to sueceed Mr. Bennctt, of unhappy memory 

the 6 Hee hes of St. Paul’s, at Knightsbridge, and leading the flock astray into the fold of the 
of St - Barnabas, at Pimlico, were thronged greatly, enemy.” And Mr. Wesicrton was greatly moved, 


] yond bel 
the next Sund: iy, instead of 
c 


candles taken out of the candlesticks! 


insomuch that multitudes could not get in; for but the Bishop hy never a word. And, ga ather- 
ae he ame quite notable places. ing resolution, Mr. Westerton continued thus to 


And it came to pass that the little changes speak,—‘‘ I wish not, my lord, to speak evil of 
which had been at first made by Mr. Liddell, Mr. Liddell, but 1 ereatly fear he has been 
were soon all done away with, and even as the tempted by Mr. Nugce, his unfaithful curate, to 
sow returme th to her wallowing in the mire, so did do those things which he ought not to do. Wi 
the Rector and Curates of St. Paul’s and St. have now in our Church what is called the dim 
Barn a return to the imposing and superstitious religious hght! Dim, indeed it is, but, my lord, 
ceremonies which so grievously offended the I greatly fear it is not religious. And there 1s, 
instead of a simple communion table, a carved 

Now in the year of onr Lord 1853, a very long oaken altar, that looks as thongh it came from 
time ago, when, as yet, the people were unedu- Rome. And on the altar there is a syper-altar, 
cated, ad hefore the spirit of our holy religion and on the super-altar there is a cross, and en 
was understood as it now is, there was in the cither side of the cross there stand huge candle- 
parish of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, an election sticks, and in the candlesticks huge can ndles have 
of gentlemen to fill the wonderful office of church- been placed. And flowers, and golden vessels, 
war len, which office combined many of the duties and rich embroidered lace are round about the 

a “constable,” a ‘“beadle,” and altar, and upon it; and the church is decked 

And it exame to pass with evergreens. And, my lord, these costly 
tone Mr. Weste rton, a respectable bookseller ornaments are paid for with the mo: icy that should 

ol that day, was chosen. Now Mr. Westerton be given to the poor. And there are processions 
appreciated the hi: dh spiritual responsibilities of of clergymen, and chorister boys, all dressed in 


( al ret acon, 
secretary or treasurer. 


i L 
his office. ile was guardian of the religious de- white; and the clergymen bow reverently to 


cency of the parish: and he was faithful to his the cross which is upon the altar’ And there 
trust. Moreover, Mr. Westerton was a goodman are chauntings of prayers, and intonations of 
and of honourable repute in his locality; and he lessons, and turnings towards the cast, and shock- 
was a true Protestant. ing gennflexions. Ladies are encouraged to bow 

And when Mr. Westerton saw his fellow low hefore the cross upon the altar, when they 
parishioners being betrayed by their priests, into reccive the Communion from the hands of Mr. 
all dreadful superstitions and idolatries, worship: Lid lell. And all this is done to the great scandal 
ping golden crosses, and altar-pieces, and candie- of our holy reformed faith. Right Reverend 
sticks, which held candles that t were never lighied, Father in God, behold these thines, and prevent 
his heart was stirred within him; and in the them!’ And Mr. Westerton ceased, and waited 


' “T will go petiently to hear what the Bishop should sy 
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unto him. But the Bishop answered never a 
-ord. And presently, Mr. Westerton said uuto 
the Bishop, ‘‘ My lord, what sayest thou?’ And 
the Bishop’s countenance was changed, and he said 
unto Mr. Westerton, ‘‘Sir, I have he ard thy story, 
aud will attend to thy complaint ; ; but w hy didst 
‘hou not come to me first, and not mention these 
things to the people, who have no authority in 
these matters. I am the proper judge!’ And 
Mr. Westerton, not alarmed at the anger of the 
Bishop, thus replied, ‘I have not made known 
my complaints to the public, my lord, but unto 
thee, for thou art the proper judge in such cases. 
And the Bishop was again a long time silent. 
And Mr. Westerton said again unto the Bishop, 
“My lord, sayest thou nothing?” Whereupon 
the Bishop grew angry and said, ‘‘ When a charge 
; brought against a clergyman, it is my custom 
to give him an opportunity of rebutting it, and 
not to decide till I "d ive both sides of the case beiurs 
me, and have taken time to form my judgment. 
I do not intend to act otherwise in the present 
instance.’ And Mr. Westerton bowed and re- | 
tired from the presence of the Bishop. | 
And it came to pass that after some time had 
elapsed, Mr. Westerton went again unto the 
Kishop, and said unto him, ‘My lord, what 
sayest thou to my complaint against Mr. Liddell | 
his curates?” And the Bishop looked of- | 
fended, but was some time silent. At last he 
suid unto Mr. Westerton, ‘“ Mr. Westerton, Mr. 
Liddell is from town, I have muc): to do, and 
am not well. Moreover, all these things of which 
thou speakest have existed for more than two | 
years, and thou said’st nothing; surely they c: “i 
continue a short time longer without any serious 
evil.” And Mr. Westerton bowed again to the) 
Bishop, and retired. But as he returned home, 
he thought over the matter, and he began to 
aspect that the Bishop would not take any in- | 
terest In his complaint. And he mentioned the 
subject to some of his neighbours, who were 
greatly moved; insomuch that some said the 
bishop was a Jesuit, whilst all declared that he 
could hot be a true Protestant. And Mr. Wes- 
terton, Waxing indignant, said unto his neigh- 
rehein “In two days from this time I will go 
rain unto the Bishop, and will say unto him, 
my lord, you have been dallying with this business 
for six long * weeks; you do not want to interfere, 
al you do not mean to interfere, and I come to 
you that I shi all bring the whole question 
before Parliament.” And Mr. Westerton’s nel, gh- 
Lours rejoiced greatly, and said ‘ Amen,” and 
they ull shook hands with Mr. Westerton and 
sud * Bravo.” And they went straightway to 
all parts of the parish, and it was noised abroad 
what Mr. Westerton intended to do; and the 
people applauded Mr. Westerton greatly, and he 
became exceeding popular, for that he had so 
bravely and wisely resolved, 
And it came to pass that Mr. Westerton did as 
e had said. He went unto the Bishop, and + ra 
unto him, ‘* My lord, you have given me no answ 
to my memorial, Y. ou have hi: ad six long weeks 
lor consideration, and yet have said n nothing. 1 


‘and ground of offence. 
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regard your silence and your excuses as an indecti- 
nite da ment of the whole matter, and I 
come now to express to you my determination to 
bring my charges before the notice of Parliament.’ 
Now the Bishop no sooner heard this than he was 
filled with exceeding fear. For, be it kiuown, 
that in those days Parliament was not an asscin- 
blage of statesmen and politicians only, but 

theologians and divines also. An % at that time 
the re ligi ious feelings ran very hig All parties 
and sects were represented then, an 1] much of the 
time of the senators was wasted in protitless 
jangles and disputes on ecclesiastical qui at us. 
But the strong party in the House of Comm is 


Was the Protostent party, and these Rts ‘ | 


dishked the Puseyism in the Chureh of Ea 
as they disliked Popery itself. Moreover, Lord 
John Rus sell, who was the leader of the House, 
and a distinguished member of the Government, 


although a very little man, and one who had 


done many injudicious things in his lifetime, and 


Was now getting too old to be of much use * 
State, was a decided Protestant and a paris 
of Mr. Liddell’s, as also were many other iol)le- 
men and members of Parliament. And the bis!op 
knew hkewise that he was not much respected i: 
Parliament, because of a certain subtlety cial 
cunning which was attributed tohim. And ti 
reasons all made him afraid when Mr. Westerton 
told him that he would seck redress in Parhamens. 
But all this while Mr. Westerton had been 
pee sundry communications with Mr. Liddel! 
also. Before he went to see the Bishop he « 
on Mr. Liddell twice, and told him, with truly 
Christian candour, what was his block of stunts 
And Mr. Lidde}l listened 
to his complaints with gentlemanly paticnee. 
And when Mr. Westerton told him that Me. 
Nugee, the curate, observed many practices that 
were not Protestant but Catholic, Mr. Liddell said, 
“Mr. Westerton, [am shocked at what you say, 
und will remonstrate with Mr. N age. ” And so 
Mr. Liddell went unto his curate and thus did say 
unto him: *‘ Mr. Nugee, | am sorry to intorm 
you that our observances at church are exciting 
dissatisfaction. Cannot we stave off inquiry by 
a few apparent concessions?” And Mr. Nugee 
said, “ What are the complaints urged against 
us?” And Mr. Liddell said unto him, ‘ Mr. 
Nugee, you bow to the cross. Now you must 
know, my dear sir, that that is not Protestant. 
You must not bow to the cross.’ Mr. Nugce 
answered and said, ‘God forbid that L should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Clirist.” 
To which Mr. Liddell thus replied: Ob yes, we 
all glory in the cross; but it is considered wrong 
and un-English to dow to it—that is, to the 
symbol of it. And must we give up the 
candles ?” inquired Mr. Nugee anxiously. Aud 
Mr. Liddell hastily exclaimed, “What! give up 
the candles? Oh no, never! We may not light 
them yet; but we must not put them out.’ Aud 
Mr. Nugee was moved with exceedin 8 joy; wn 
laughed pleasantly at the small pun of lis ec: 
slastical superior. And so it came to pass thi at 


when Mr, Westerton again called upon Mr. Liddel’, 
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he was received with respect, and Mr. Liddell | am quite alive to the importance of the subject, 
told Mr. Westerton that he had been and found and to the duty incumbent upon me of m aking 
fault with Mr. Nugee for bowing to the cross, | known my judgment at the earliest possible time. 
and Mr. Nugee had promised never to do so any | As to processions, they are unobjectionable, though 
more. And Mr. Westerton asked Mr. Liddell pious people may be offended by them; that is 
whether he intended to remove the candles from |in the ordinary service; but in the communion 
the altar; and Mr. Liddell reminded the church- | service they are decidedly Roman Catholic ; 
warden that the candles were never _lighted. and Mr. Liddell w ill, at my request, disc -ontinue 
“Then of what use are they, I pray?’ asked | them. ; 
Mr. Westerton; and Mr. Liddell said, “‘Many! “Mr. Liddell assures me there are no genn- 
things are made not for use but for or memnent,” flexions and gesticulations, and as to bow ngs, why, 
Whereupon Mr. Westerton declared that he was | this isa very ancient [and therefore, very proper | 
dissatisfied with Mr. Liddeli’s explanation, and custom, and was ge nerally practised in the Church 
would go unto the Bishop, which he did, as we | of England one hundred years ago [ and, therefore, 
have already described. ‘ought to be practised now ]. it is quite right to 
Sometime after this, and before the Bishop re-| bow on entering the church, theretore, but very 
plied to Mr. Westerton’s complaints, be it known | wrong to bow when the Doxology is pronounced, 
that Mr. Liddell published a pamphlet, by the | I have more than once expressed my disapproval 
request of the Bishop, vindicating himseif from | of this practice. 
some of the charges brought against him. And| ‘With respect to intoning, it 1s decidedly 
this caused great commotion in ‘the parish. /wrong in a parish church, but decidedly right in 
Now it came to pass that after the Bishop /a ce: athedral. Moreover, some of the ‘clergy are 
knew that Mr. Westerton intended to bring the | bad readers; their voices are monotonous, ‘they 
W gs —_— before Parliament, he found him-! read all in exe tone, and of course I cannot prevent 
self a strait betwixt two contrary purposes. | that. Now, I would rather hear the prayers well 
In the first place, he wished not to be subject to ttoned, than badly read; because, a bad thing 
Parliamentary censure; and in the second place, | done well, is always better than a good thing if 
he wished not to grieve Mr. Liddell, who was his | only ill done. 
friend, and who did the things in which he de- | ‘With respect to the communion table, which 
lighted. So he did set his wits to work, and did | you call an altar, I have to say that it ¢s a table, 
study long the method by which he could best and xof an altar. An altar is made of stone, and 
escape from the difficulty in which he had been, is fixed; this is made of wood, and is movable. 
placed. Now, as we have said, the Bishop was The only thing that makes it not a table is, that 
isubtle and a cunning man. He could wriggle, it is an inch or two above the usual height; and 
himself about like a serpent. It was very hard | may not this great evil be remedied by having a 
to catch the Bishop. In argument he could a bit sawed off each leg? Then, as to the 
sophistry, In expostulation he could use flattery. candlesticks on the table, the vy have been there so 
He would rudely threaten or meckly supplicate, “on that I cannot think of ordering them to be 
as it might be better for his cause. Like a weather removed now. The cross might be removed, only 
vane he moved about with every breeze that blew that Mr. Sothcrton says, that a great number ot 
upon him; if the wind was in the east, to the | the congregation feel a peculiar attachment to 
east he pointed; but if it passed over to the west, that bit of wood, and would be grieved to see it 
he could turn round with great comfort. And taken away. <A ‘eredence tab le,’ I consider a 


the bishop, therefore, never was ashamed of him- , decidedly innocent p ece of Chure h furniture. The 
self. bor although he was a ereat stumbling em broidered linen is not of first-rate quality, 


block, he never moved out of the way, until his. spiritually speaking, but I cannot forbid its use, 

antagonist sought another path, when he would. although it will not wash. Floral decorations are 
trip round some corner and be st: anding just before mattersof taste, which should not beso far consulted 
hii : igain in a moment, as cold and as immovable as to disturb the sober character of the services of 
as a post. The Bishop ~~ a sort of ecclesiastical our Church, which are nof matters of taste. These 
Vlibbertigibbet; he was here, there, eran y wane, flowers, I think, should not be paid for out of the 
and nowhere ; di ing any thing, C verything, and offertory collection, and Mr. Liddell has promised 
nothing ; tormenting everybody and humili: ating not to rob the poor to decorate the church any 
himself; a spiritual mounte bank he was, standing more. You say that the people are diss: atisfied 

ov his head, or crossing his fvet over his shoulders, with these things; that cannot be, for the church 
or walking on his hands, or turning theological : crowded every Sunday, and, therefore, they 


somersaults, and all on the theatre of the Church : nnot be very wrong. = conclusion, I think 
converting his throne into a stage and his office you should have left it all to me. 
into the functions of a pious juggler. | “Yours, &c., C. J. Lonpvon.” 


And it came to pass that the Bishop wrote a} Now, when Mr. Westerton reccived this apos- 
letter to Mr. Westerton, in reply to the memorial tolic epistle, he took it unto his neighbours, saying 
which Mr. Westerton had so long pressed in|‘ Hear the decision of our high diocesan!” “and 
vain; and the epistle was as follows :— 'when he had read the letter unto them, they one 

‘Sir: I am sorry that contirmations and other! and all cried aloud, “The Bishop is a sly and 
official dutics have taken up my time, so that I) cunning Jesuit! Away with his letter! Dow2 
could not, before now, attend to your request. I] with the candlesticks, and down with the candles: 
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After an exeecding warm battle, Mr. Wester- 
ton was elected by a small majority, whereupon 
Mr. Liddell insisted upon a scrutiny of the votes. 
And it was found that the real majority was tor 
Mr. Davidson, the rector’s candidate. But the 
rector had overstepped the bounds of his duty, 
and so the election was afterwards declared null 
and void. And great meetings were held in 
Knightsbridge and in Pimlico; and Protestant 
«Yes! the blessed festival of our Church. ‘The committees and Puseyite committees were formed. 
anniversary of our Saviour’s death and resurree- And a deputation of the parishioners waited upon 
tion! What celebrations shall we > the Bishop, and told him that they would not 


prepare °” 
«Ah! said Mr. Liddell unto the curate, ‘That have the altar, and the cross, the flowers, and the 
golden vessels, the candlesticks, and the candles. 


is not what I am concerned about. Do you not 

remember that we must have a meeting to elect. And the Bishop was filled with consternation, and 
churchwardens? I fear me very much that Wes- | was sore afraid of the excited people who came 
terton will be re-chosen by the people, and that | unto him; and tremblingly hé told them that he 
he will raise such a storm as will blight all our | objected to all Popish practices, and would listen 
flowers, and blow out the candles, and overturn | to their complaints individually. And the people 
the holy altar, and the crucifix will be broken.” | went their way. 
And Mr. Nugee turned exceeding pale, and said, | And the tumult greatly increased. In public 
with a trembling voice, ‘‘ Think you so?” And | houses there were tightings, and great bawlings 


Let all the flowers perish! And let the altar be 
broken in pieces !” 

And it came to pass that the term of office for 
churchwardens had nearly expired. And Mr. 
Liddell, knowing that Mr. Westerton was a very 
pular man, and fearing that he might trouble 
him still further, went in great anxiety unto his 
curate, and said unto him, ‘My friend, Easter 
has come again.”” ‘Yes! said Mr. Nugee, 


Mr. Liddell answered and said, “I am sure!” |in the streets, and ‘‘squibs” and exciting pla- 
And they went together in great haste unto the! cards were posted on the walls. For there was 
other curate, the Rey. C. F. Lowder; and told) to be another election. But Mr. Westerton con- 
unto him all their fears. And he stood speechless. | ducted himself with great decorum and dignity ; 
And Mr. Nugee said unto him, ‘Speak, Lowder!” | and the clergymen, also, were obliged to give up 
And he gathered up his features into a dark frown, | open canvassing, and did not think well to buy 
and said, *‘ No, I will not speak, I will act.” | any more rotten eggs for the chorister boys. And 
And they said unto him, “ But what wilt thou) Mr. Westerton was elected again by a very large 
do?’ And he answered them, saying, “I will) majority, and the joy of the multitude knew no 
go to Mrs. Stinchcomb, and to Mrs. Maulwell, and | bounds; and they cheered the hero of the fight, 


will advise them how that they may influence | and bore him to his home in triumph. But the 
altar stood for some time, and the curates con- 


their husbands. I will go to Simon Seesaw, and 

to Samuel Sandwich, and will urge them to do/tinued to read the lessons badly, and instead of 
‘- | er. oeeonee , 

their duty; and thus Mr. Westerton shall be | seying their prayers, the people sang them. And 
rejected!’ And the rector and curate together) many disliked Mr. Liddell, and many despised 
said, ‘‘and thus Mr. Westerton shall be rejected! | the Bishop; for they were both in favour of can- 
And the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Liddell, | dles, only the one was content with plain London 
after he had preached peace unto his flock on the} dips, whilst the other preferred the true Oxford 
Sabbath day, wentamong the pliable members of the | mould. 

congregation, and canvassed for the new candidate | Oh! how grateful we should be that we live in 
whom he had chosen. And on the following day | better days than our forefathers! Truly, when 
he engaged committee rooms, wherein the business | we compare the beautiful peace which we enjoy 
of the great contest could be transacted. And the | with the conflicts through which they were called 
Placards were stuck | to pass, we must bless heaven for that law of 
| progress which has been thus developed in the 
history of our world. We may well be inspired 
| to complacency and joy when we think how much 
better off we are than those who went before us. 
We have no disputes about candles and altars, and 
flowers, and crucifixes, and intonations, and genu- 
flexions now, for every man is erect in freedom 
and in virtue; is well-educated and, therefore, 
can read with natural emphasis; is a Christian 





parish was in a great uproar. 
on every wall, and the people shouted in every 
street. But Mr. Westerton was the popular man, 
aud nobles and statesmen did him homage, inso- 
much that his shop was crowded, with wealthy | 
customers. | 

Now it came to pass that a poor man was car- | 
rying a board upon his shoulders, notifying the 
election; whereupon the chorister boys, who 
had been previously instructed how to act by the 








hey, Charles F. Lowder, mercilessly pelted him | 


with rotten eggs. And the minister of the gospel 
Was brought before the Police Court and fully 
convicted. But he said he was very sorry, and 
so, Iustead of sending him to the treadmill, the 
magistrates severely reprimanded him, and ordered 
him to pay £2 to the man whom he had caused to 


in heart, and, therefore, needs no outward idols 
to symbolize his faith; is a lover of all things 
beautiful, and admires flowers, not as architec- 
tural decorations, but as the sweet ornaments of 
nature We need no longer altars of wood or 
stone, for the mercy seat itself is accessible; and 
candles are of no service, for the sun shines glo- 


be covered with incense by the genuflexions of the | riously above us, and the Lord God giveth us 


chi Tister boys. 


‘light! 
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A SYRIAN GENTLEMAN ON HIS TRAVELS#* 


Wasers Risk Allah Effendi, is a Syrian gentle-j received the visits of his neighbours. They sat 
man, born in the village of Shuwei- fat, on the | and smoked and talked about country affairs ; and 
Icbanon. He spent his early boyhood in the! sometimes one of the party would tell an amusing 
house of Sheik Feris Biride, sec retary to the Emir story, and another would sing a song, sweetmcats, 
seshir Shahab, Prince of Lebanon. Sheik Feris coffee, and other” refreshments being hi mi 
was a learned man, for a Syrian, and an earnest about; and thus the evening was whiled awa 
Christian. The maxim of his life was, that “‘sleep' So passed the boyhood of Habeeb Risk All: ” 
was for the dark hours of the night—work and | Effendi, amongst nine lovely female cousins, who 
recreation for the light—prayer and thanksgiving outrivalled each other in beauty, while cach hy - 
for all seasons.” Sheik Feris, therefore, used to trait of beauty peculiar to herself. And yet 
get up early every morning in spring and summer, ungallant is the Syrian man, they were consi- 
rousing everybody of his household as well, dered not blessings but misfortunes ; for the birth 
mounted the top of a hill near his house, and of a daughter is a subject of condolence instead of 
alternately smoked his pipe and read a chapter congratulation; and the only drop of comfort 
of the Bible. Thus nephew Habeeb acquired a! which friends can extract from it is, ‘ She that 
knowledge of religion, and imbibed a spirit of has brought a daughter may bear a son !”’ 
poctry, as he gazed from the hill-top on dense, Habeeb, having attained his tenth year, an 
plantations of mulberries, apricots, oranges, advanced age for a boy in Syria, was removed to 
lemons, olives, vines, with the dark leaves of an' his father’s house, at Beyrout, ‘and in due time 
occasional poplar lending variety to the beauty | was put to earn his livelihood. Proceeding to 
and shading of the foliage; on the clear streams of | Damascus, he obtained a lucrative position in the 
Water sp: wkling in the glowing sunlight, rushing | Turkish service, through the influence of a rela- 
headlong down the ste ‘ep sides of “dee p dells, | tive who was high in the confidence of the 
abounding with flowers and myrtle bushes; on | ruling Pasha, and was soon immersed in th 
the distant fields, in square patches of variegated delights of this paradise of the East. Two years 
hues, green, bespangled with blue and crimson |slipped quickly away in the palaces of eastern 
flowers, and sometimes covered like a sheet of officials and the houses of European consuls, in 
pure gold with countless buttercups; and on the feasting, and dancing, and story-telling amongst 
broad blue sea in the distance, looking so plea- | the Damascene houris ; and then he was rec called 
santly cool and calm, with here and there a patch | ‘to Beyrout, by his father, to go to school aguin. 
of deeper blue, where the breeze sportively ruffled | The profession of a linguist scemed to have be- 
the waters. When the gongs, used for lack of come the high road to fortune, in consequence of 
church bells, announced the hour of noon, the | the European trade which had sprung up; and 
fumily assembled in the house, and the cook and! Habeeb, at the age of eighteen, became a pupil of 
her assistant carried into the centre of the yard a (the American missionaries at Beyrout, that he 
large iron cauldron, containing the ruzz-mulfalful, | might acquire the European languages. He was 
or whatever was prepared for dinner; clean, | an apt scholar, too, for he had the wit to appre- 
shining platters were ranged round the cauldron, | ciate his opportunity. In 1836 he was appointed 
and a blessing having been asked, the food was by the Turkish government to accompany a dis- 
ladled out—a goodly portion for each—enough | tinguished European ona diplomatic tour through 
and no waste. The family sat round a low cir- Syria. He saw a great deal, but though he has 
cular table, reclining on carpets and against, the eye and pen of a poet, he has declined to 
cushions; the rest of the household sat where | describe it, to avoid repeating what has so often 
their fancy dictated, but they chiefly crowded | been described by European ‘travellers. Indeed, 
under that side of the court. yard wall which he openly despises the facility with which a few 
afforded shade from the sun. During the repast, wecks’ sojournin the East is sometimes converted 
one of the servants usually stood at the door, to into a dozen chapters of post octavo. Ie tells us 
vratch for any poor wayfurers who might pass, and , this, moreove er, “If you go forth to visit the holy 
invite them to eat and rest. When all had finished, ‘shores of Syria and Pale stine, hoping there to 
the fragments were divided between the dogs and bask under the bright light of lar ge sunny loving 
cats of the establishment, and what was left by eyes—if you think to lead the Arab maid captive 
them was given to the fowls and sparrows. Then by the heart—or scampering over the desolate 
came the indispensable siesta, after which the mountains, to fall in with untutored Syrian maids, 
men went about their work, the women busied who sally forth, and carry you from your horse, 
themselves about household matters, and the chil- | fatigued and fever- smitten, to be watched over 
dren were sent to the village school. Then came tenderly—if, I say, you quit England with such 
supper, differing little from. dinner, and, the meal notions, you will return to your native shores, 
over, the m: ister of the house sat in state, and ericvously disappointed.” Habeeb, at all events, 
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¢ The Thistle and the Cedar cf Lebanon. London: Madden (Second Eé'tion). 1854. 
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A SYRIAN GENTLIEM 
though a native of the country, wearing its dress 
- speaking its language, alwa iys found that the 

idens fled at his approach, and that, even if they 
overcame their coyness, they would not exchange a 
syllable with him and the diplomatist. 
my friend and myself,’ he saysslyly, ‘‘ were not | 
posse ssed of that charm which a recent gallant | 

according to his own account, 
carried about with him, wherever he was; 


* 
rinagr 
auuilel, 


have 


for he says that, in many parts, fathers of families polking ¢ at a ball; 


rushed out and endeavoured to force him into 


marriage W it h their daughters, or else the maidens | 


themselves, in villages he had never before visited, 
came forth, having heard of his notoriety (this in 
mats where thore is no post, and where news 
travels at the rate of a mile a week), to meet 
him with timbrel and dance, and other welcom- 
The only note that ever welcomed us to 
such villages was the angry tongue of a scolding 
harridan, “the hooting of the owls, 
the jackal.” 

Habeeb, on his return to Beyrout, happened to 


. 
1T' wS 
il . 


make the acquaintance of some of the officers of 


the British ships of war which were stationed on 
the coast. One of them offered him a cruise us 
fur as Malta, which Habeeb longed to see, for he | 
had heard that it was a species of little world 
where he might sit in a edfé and study the cha- 
racter of every European nation. He determined, 


therefore, to go, much, however, to the alarm and | 


grief of his primitive relations, and amidst the 
jeering of his companions, though he shrewdly 
suspected of the latter that, whilst they affected 
to pity his infatuation, they would have parted 
with their last para for a part of his good luck. 
And when Habeeb set sail in H.M. steamer 
Ifecate, he was inundated with presents of sweet- 
meats and biscuits sufficient for the sea stock of a 
> round the world; and he was accompanied 


voyay = 


or the cry of 


AN ON 


‘« Possibly | 


seems to | 





| 





by the prayers and blessings of a imultitude of | 


friends who had assembled on the beach to bid 
him farewell. 

_ Habecb very soon discovered that a sca voyage 
is not a pleasure trip. He was awakencd the 
next morning by the deafening noise caused by 
“holy: toni nz” the deck ; he recled and st: izeered, 
tipsy. si ick with the motion of the ship; he 

Oli dec! 
ouly in time be be politely handed to the larboard 
gaugway by the officer of the watch, who left 
him there all alone in his misery, with his head 
Poor Habeeb was, 


aly! 


crep t 


‘nging over the bulwarks. 
in p lain English, horridly sea-sick. 


'in a most alarming manner. 
| screaming to fishing bouts—Italians stamping 


as best he could, and re eached it. 


ibe the chimneys of 
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carriages, soldiers, friars, nuns—the bands of 
music, and the vast concourse of people dressed 
in every imaginable costume, and speaking every 
known tongue, perplexed and delighted him. For 
the first time he obtained an idea of European 


manners. He was astonished to see the females 
with uncovered faces, and chatting in the 
greatest familiarity with the opposite sex. He 


Was greatly astonished to behold the waltzing and 
it appeared to his unsophisti- 
cated mind a ridiculous and even indecent exhi- 
bition; and though, he says, this feeling has been 
worn off by time, yet he is unable to this di ay to 
discover the pleasure in spinning round like the 
sails of a mill. But his greatest astonishment 
of all was, to see a bishop without a beard. This 
was the late Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
Habeeb says he shall never forget the amazement 
with which he beheld his shaven reverence. A 
bishop without a beard was a perfect marvel to 
him—a thing unheard of in the East—in short, 
a fable; and Habceb made so bold as to tell the 
bishop, that if he wished to pass for a bishop 
amongst the natives of Syria, he must let his 
beard grow without delay. 

Habeeb became quite the rage at Malta; and 
his friends carried him to England. He took up 
his abode with the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
ut Hornsey, who, much to his astonishment, 
helped to carry his luggage into the house. And 
thus he describes his first impressions of England 
in a letter toa benighted countryman at Constan- 
tinople :— 


The shores of Ingleterra are discerned, youescramble 


on deck, and being comfortably seated, take your first 
survey of the famed shores of Britain. As far as the 


eye can stretch the whole land appears to be, what is 
really the case, in a high state of cultivation; louses 
and windmills innumerable meet the view, and a vast 
number of smoking minarets, which on inquiry prove to 
countless factories. ‘Thousands of 
vessels of all sizes, shap: 3, and nations, are moving 
up and down the channel, all putting and sailing, pitch- 
ing and rolling, and getting entangled with one another 
Frenchmen shouting and 
at pilots — 
Greeks throwing their red caps overboard, pulling their 
hair in despair, at not Leing able to make themselves 
understood. In short, the confusion of this Babel of 
tongues is so great that you stand and look on stupified 
and bewildered with amazement, and so overcome with 
alarm, and the novelty of the thing, that you have 


'ceased to watch the ship's progress, till the anchor is 


down, and you find yourself in the custom-house, sur- 


Bitterly did | 


le now repent that he had left home; he thought | 


he must have died. He next wrapped himself in 


folds of a Cyprus cloak, and sat down cross- 


zed on the deck. 

0 ee better, when he was dislodged by what to 
hin i was the dreadful odour of the victuals cook- 
is lor breakfast. He sought refuge in his berth ; 

nl there he lay, more dead than alive, during 

“ mainder of the voyage, utterly c: ireless 

her the ship sunk or swam. 

t le ‘ngth he landed at Malta, after undergoing 

the purgatory of quarantine. ‘The beauty of the 
senery, the bustle of the town, the ships, boats, 


But scarcely had he begun | 





rounded by boxes and inquisitive people, whilst thunder 
seems to be rolling along the streets outside. A kind 
friend passes your luggage through the custom-house, 


'and hurries you into a cab, so imbecile and helpless 
| have you become. 


If you had eyes all round your head 
they would not suflice to look at the people, and the 
sights in the streets. Thousands of people are pushing 
and running, and shouting and walking, in every direc- 
tion; hundreds of carriages, three and four abreast, 
Llocking up every thoroughfare. The noise created by 
these numerous veliicles jolting over the hard roads, 
is greater than the roar of the Sultan's artillery. If 
Stamboul were in flames, and all the Sultan's harem 
burning, there could not be a greater concourse of 
people than may every day be cncountered, between 
the hours of three and five in ope single street of 
Loudon, and all the other hundred streets are almost 
as well filled, 


-e 
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But whilst we have been thinking about this, the cab 


stops opposite to a splendid seraiyah, a veritable palace; | 


you imagine that this must be the Queen's residence, 
and begin to expostulate with your friend for ushering 
you into the presence of Royalty, before you have had 
time to pay some attention to your toilette; he laughs 
at your ignorance. Two gentlemen, handsomely dressed, 
and without hats, rush into the street, and officiously 
carry in your luggage. 
the nobility thus debased, and struggle with them to 
relieve them of their burden. The friend again inter- 
feres, and you find to your amazement that the palace 
is nothing more than a large Khan for the accommoda- 
tion of wealthy travellers, and that the two gentlemanly 
looking men are khudameen, and that there are at 
least a dozen more, all in the same capacity, all as well 
dressed and good-looking. You are then ushered into 
a room splendidly furnished ; mirrors and chandeliers, 
tables and chairs, pictures and divans, all in profusion, 
and the commonest article in the room worth a thousand 
piastres. Your friend touches a spring, a bell rings in 
the distance, the door opens, and a houri enters. This 
must be the lady of the palace; but she is young and 
tender as a dove, and blushes like the rose of Damascus, 
in acknowledging your salaams, Alas! even this beauti- 
ful creature is one of the khudameen, and you sigh to 
hear your friend order her to bring up a scuttle of coals, 


whose black dust cannot but soil her snowy and taper- | 


like fingers. 

You feel tired of being shut up alone, and ordering 
&@ carriage, step into it, and bid the driver take you to 
one of the fashionable drives. You go on at a rapid 
pace for a few hundred yards, and then there is a dead 
halt; vexed at this, you stand up in the carriage to 
endeavour to discover the cause, and then a sight meets 
the view, quite sufficient to paralyse astranger. In tront, 


as far as the sight can reach, and behind, as far as the) 


eye can see, as well as on either side of you, is one 
dense forest of human beings, horses, donkeys, carts, 


carriages, waggons, chimney-sweeps, otticers, lords and | 


ladies, policemen and rabble. You move slowly along as 
thoush you wereina funeral procession, until a favourable 
opportunity presents itself for the coachman to display his 
sill, and then he dashes at full speed, through carriages 
and carts, so close together that none but his experienced 
eye could ever have imagined it possible to squeeze one’s 
way through uninjured; expecting every instant to be 
crushed to death, you throw yourself back in the car- 
riage, and shut your eyes,on what was too fearful to 
look upon. By-and-by,the easier motion of the carriage 
reassures you—you look up, you have been disentangle 
from the dense crowd, and are driving along in compura- 
tive solitude through street after street of magniticent 
palaces. After a while we eimerge from the smoke and 
dust of the city, and lo! before you a magnificent gar- 
den—such a one as the Pasha of Damascus would be 
proud of. Here,in roads railed off, the fashionable 
world drive and ride about for a few hours every evening 
in the season. A carriage passes you with two houris 
in it, whose faces leave an impression on your heart, 
which latter is as soft as wax. Another carriage, and 
two still more beautiful—a few minutes afterwards three 
pass at the same moment, with such eyes that the 
glances from them emit brilliant sparks of love; but 
there isnoend to the houris, and no end tothe heart-aches, 
so we bid the driver speed home again, and closed our 
eves, firmly determined not to be exposed to any fresh 
onslaught from these houris—these daughters of the 
finest people in the world. Arrived at home, dinner is 
served in magnificent style. The silver dishes, and the 
knives and forks—the spoons would alone suttice to 
purchase a property in Lebanon that would yield you or 
me 2 comfortable revenue for life. 

Ladies are the stars of English society. The mar- 
ried and elder ladies I may term the planets ; their dis- 
tances are fixed, and like planets they emit flashes of 
brilliant light. The young ladies are the satellites, 


which revolve round these planets, more active and much 
gayver; their hearts would scarcely counterpoise a feather. | 
They talk and baugh, and ride and dance, with young | 





You are quite shocked to see | 
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men without the least restraint, and the voice of caluy, 
is never heard. How different from our poor ignora, 
countrymen! What would all the old men and womey 
|of Lebanon say, if their daughters and grand-daughter: 
| were seen taking long solitary rides and walks with the 
young men? 

| The fashionable world of London has fashiona)! 
| hours for everything. At about ten o'clock, fashional)) 
evening parties commence ; ladies and gentlemen dance 
till past midnight; the rooms are arranged like fairy 
land; the girls are so beautiful, and dressed so elegantly, 
that the whole scene is like the fabulous tales of the 
Arabian Nights. ‘Then there is the opera, where profes. 
sional singers and dancers are employed; and the mag 
niticence with which the stage is decorated, the lights, 
the music, the dancing—so airy that the girls barely 
touch the ground with their toes. Ail is a scene of 
magic enchantment till, the curtain drops anid you 
are led out by your friends in a state of ment 
aberration. ‘The next morning you awake and look 
over your last night’s expenditure, and you find a fey 
such items as the following :— 


| £ s. d. Piastres 

| Grapes (10 paras’ worth inSyria) 0 10 0 a) 
Opera-ticket ......-. 1419 110 

| Supper, cab-hire, de. . ~~ FH Oe es 





So © se es & 8 
Three hundred and thirty piastres for a few hours’ 
entertainment! Such is but a trifling instance of the 
daily expenditure accruing in London. 

Young ladies in this country are devotedly attache) 
to handsome uniforms; and fine uniforms are devoted), 
attached to handsome fortunes, as well as faces. In all 
cases young ladies are very fond of red and blue coats; 
and an ofticer in the guards is irresistible. Even the 
beadle, that is, the Indilaft, is an object of admiration to 
the lower classes, as he struts about in his gold-laced 
cocked hat and uniform. 

Beards are at a sad discount in England; moustache: 
hooted at, or only used by military men. I knew a 
Frank, in Syria, a hakim (doctor), whose flowing beard 
was the admiration of all beholders ; his patients used to 
seize it, and make him swear by it that he would do his 


a: 
epepll 


best to cure them; and as for the damsels, happy was 


she that could make him vow fidelity to her on the 
strength of his beard. Well, your excellency, I met this 
hakim in the streets of London. I knew him not; but 
he recognised me, and spoke tome. Tlie cruel razor 


had been at work, and his face was as smooth and beard- 


less the new born babe. I asked him what had 
caused him tocommit such an act of insanity, and he toll 
me that, when he first landed, the children in the streets 
hooted, pelted him, and cried out, * Halloo Moshes !” and 
so for quietness-sake he was obliged to submit his beau 
tiful beard to the hands of aruthless barber. In England 
no one wears beards. Bishops are beardless ; ecadis are 
beardless; lawyers, hakims, even the solicitors—won- 
derful indeed—but what is still more wonderful and 
absurd is, that these great men wear long curly wigs, 
which vastly resemble the sheep skins worn by our buf- 
foons and story tellers. 


as 


Habecb now set about seeing the lions, though 
he was the greatest lion of all—an amusing lion, 
too, since he was perpetually committing solecisms. 
For instance, he would, without thinking of 1, 
sit on his chair cross-legged, after the fashion of 
his country, much to the amusement of his friends, 
and especially of the young ladies; and he would 
take the first sip of coffee before handing the cup 
to a visitor, a custom which, though entirely 
comme wl faut at Damascus, created great asto- 
nishment in England. One day, too, to show that 
he was up to the tricks played upon travellers, he 
declined to pay the toll at a turnpike-gate; he 
thought the man was asking for what, in his 
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country, is called bakhsheesh,-that is, a present. 
Some gentle ‘men, however, explained how matters 


stood, ‘and this, and other incide ‘nts, gave Habeeb | 


a high opinion of the obliging disposition of Eng- | 
lishmen. ‘‘ They strive with each other,” he 
wrote to his friend, “to oblige a stranger, and 
heap civilities and attention upon him. 
them it is a matter of earnest regret that any 
foreign friend should find cause of complaint 
against any of their countryme n. Say to an Eng- 
lishman, ‘Tama Syrian,’ and he w ill know how 
to appreciate your y worth, and the excellence of 
your country ; he will talk to you of Hebron and 
many other towne with unab: iting pleasure ; and 
the reason is, that, from his inf: ancy upwards, 
with him Syria has been a familiar houschold 
word; as a lisping infant he has read at his 
mother’s knee of King Solomon and the cedars of 
Lebanon. At school his prize essays have been 
about Jerusalem; and if, mayhap, he is a poor 
man, unable to write or read, still from the pulpit 
he has long been accustomed to hear of the great 
patriarchs, the prophets, and the kings of Israel, 
the temple of Solomon, and other marvellous 


With | 





facts, so intimately linked with his creed; the | 
scene of all which was Syria and the Holy Land.” | 


Habeeb was terribly puzzled with the idioms of 
the English language; he was continu: uly com- 


mitting “ludicrous blunders in speaking, or misun- | 
five pounds of a fellow-p: ssenger. 


dersti nding persons. He tells us, that one day 
he called upon the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell, at Westminster Hall. An attendant 
told him that Sir Lancelot was in, but could not 
be seen, as he was sitting. 
nished by the reason, asked again to see hin. 
Again the man said Sir Lancelot was sitting. 
Habeeb now flew into a fury: * Well, sir,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ } never supposed that he was lying 
down, or asleep at this time of day, and that 
1s just the very reason that I have called to see 


— 


} 
| 
| 


Habeeb, rather asto- | 


' 
| 


him.” The attendant was now as much asto-. 
nished as Habeeb ; at length they understood | 
they never aforegone seed any foreign gentleman 
like yourself, but that ’ ere "pub licain foreigne r 


but a new difficulty arose. Habeeb, 
on entering the court, was told ‘to take off his Sex 
or cap, as the man called it; but not understand- 
ing this either, he took no notice of the request. 
The man repeated it; when Habeeb told him 
that he would much rather take off his boots than 
his fez, since it was a disrespectful act, at least, 
in his country, to go bare-headed in the presence 
of lis superior. The man begged him not to 
proceed to these extremities. ‘‘ Tr suppose,” says 
Habeeb, “he had never seen such a queer cus- 
tomer as [ seemed to him to be.” 


each other, 
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at first disgusted him, as he thought it barbarous 
to mutilate the dead; but he soon got over that, 
as he had over his dislike to dancing ; and then 
the philosophy of the thing burst upon his mind. 
A proud man was Habeeb, when, on the 12th of 
April, 1850, he obtained the privilege of writing 
after his name M.R.C.S. Yet there was one 
drawback to his happiness; patients did not take 
kindly to him. One day at the hospital, the 
surgeon asked Habeeb to operate on a woman. 
The patient was lying on the bed perfectly re- 
signed; but no sooner did Habeeb take up the 
knife, than she started up, her eyes glaring with 


terror, alarmed at his Oriental dress, and screamed 


out, ‘‘The Turk! the Turk! is going to cut me!” 
Nor would she be ‘ cut” by Habeeb, greatly to 
his annoyance. Even the better sort of people 
would have it that Habeeb was a Turk, because he 
wore a fez, and this is the only circumstance which 
has disturbed the natural serenity of this worthy 
Christian subject of the Sultan. He cannot for 
the life of him comprehend why, in England, 
everything ferocious, ugly, black, and dingy, 
should be called ‘like a Turk.’ We may inier 
that he has not yet read Bluebeard. 

And now Habeeb set out on his travels again. 
To the manufacturing districts, where, having 
spent all his money in buying Sheffield cutlery, 
he was obliged to beg a railway pass, and borrow 
To Edinburgh, 
where the boys cheered him and called him 
‘‘Tbrahim Pasha ;’”’ but Habeeb forgave them, 
remembering that he and the boys of his country 
used to call out ‘* Frangt,” at every man they saw 
wearing a round hat. To Paris, which Habeeb 
declares is inferior to London, not, however, be- 
cause he found that few French people knew that 
there is such a country as Syria. To “ lovely De- 
vonia, land of flowers and song,’”’ where the 
Si aluted him with ‘‘ Kossoo! Kossoo!’ as he rode 
outside a fly, the driver of which thus enlight- 
ened his perplexity: ‘‘ Why, maister, you see 


boys 


they calls Kossoo, so they ’spose you be he.” To 
Bath, where Habeeb he id a public meeting, and 
where these eyes, oh! degenerate Syrian, beheld 
you spinning in a polka like a dancing dervish ; 
and to Cheltenham, where he induced the ladies 


to contribute a shilling each to train up a Syrian 


| 


about Habeeb’s other 
which might sadden the heart with the wail of 


Habeeb became an attaché of the Turkish em- | 


But he and his friends thought it would 
better suit his interests to study a profession. The 
hakin, or doctor, being a great man amongst his 
countrymen, 
doctor. He was placed as a pupil with an emi-— 


b; iSsy. 


Habe eb ‘deitemionlh to become a. 


lad whom the Roman Catholics had imported, in 
the way that Habeeb thought he had better go. 
But we must conclude, without saying a word 
adventures, his poetry, 


music; his funny stories, which might make a 
mourner smile ; his glowing descriptions, his good 
sense, and his benevolent plans; and, above all, 
his ardent desire to crown his earthly happiness, 
one bright day, by marrying an English wife. 


hent practitioner in May Fair, and he attended Yet, are they not written in the book of the 


lectures at King’s College. 


The dissecting-room | 66 Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon ?” 
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I. 
Tue flush of day is o’er; the sunny beam 
Behind yon hills in gorgeous pomp retires : 
The moon begins to shed her silvery fires 
In flickering loveliness within the stream, 
Chaste, cold, but beautiful; so some coy fair 
With artless blushes steals a hurried gaze 
—Modestly conscious—where the glass displays 
The glowing charms her youthful features bear! 
—The sun hath sunk: serene, in tranquil state, 
Flow thy pure waters, Wurda, ’neath this bank! 
Mild is the night,—no exhalations dank 
Skim o’er the ground: here let me loucly wait 


NE IN 





INDIA. 


R CAMPBELL. 





| Instead of rocks with gloomy fir and pine 
Sombrely feathered, and heath-covered wold 
Purple with banquets for the questing bee, 
Scenes altogether Oriental,—tree 
And flower, and bird, and unknown woods that 
hold 
| Strange mysteries, which are still but dream 
me. 


ae 
> iO 


ill. 
’Tis not the sombre fir, whose rustling concs 
| Sound o’er my head,—’tis not the wild rosc-scent 
'Embalms the air,—'tis not the music lent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The midnight hour, and in sweet tracks of thought | By distant pibroch, —but the plaintive moans 


Employ my mind on scenes and shades remote. 


IT. 

Roll on, fair Wurda! other streams than thine 
Bathed my young fect in Scotland’s dewy straths, 
The jungle near me hides more perilous paths, 
For there the panther cowers, and serpents twine 

found trees, as venomous; o’er me incline 
Bright fruits—lush mangoes drest in green and 

gold, 
And acid tamarinds, with many a vine 
Of scented jasmine laced ;—my eyes behold 


Of the wood-pigeon, and the bool-bool’s song 
| Re- echoing through the wood! O’er me de- 
| pends 
The tig-leaved Banyan, whose thick boughs among 
Sc ampers the squirrel ; and with zephyr blends 
The breath of golden gum-Arabie buds, 
And the spice- odours of the wild Kav: et ;* 
Whilst, flinging mystic shadows at my feet 
The night haw k flits above me, and in floods 
Of moonshine bathes its wings. Oh! both «re 
| dear 


To me, the distant Scot 


land and the India here! 





é 
“THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA” ON THE BANKS OF THE GANGES. 
THE HERO AND THE NYMPH, A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS, BY KALIDASA. 


“Tar Lecitimate Drama” is a phrase of very 
vague import; it naturally bears a close aflinity ; 
to gutt: . percha, and can be made to express a 
thousand different things. You may take it in a. 
‘non-natural ”’ sense ; you may treat it estheti- 

cally, and you may view it, as Doctor Horsfieisch | 
hath it, from the stand- -point of pounds, shillings, 

and pence. The component parts of the “le ‘giti- | 
mate drama”’ rary with the latitude; here reign 
the three unities; 
sway. At Astley’s ‘the legitimate” moves in 
a circle ; at Athens it used to shift about the altar 
of Bacchus. ‘ Box and Cox”’ could not be trans- 
ported to the climes of Drury; severed from the | 
ambulating scene of his exploits, Punch would be 
an abortion. 

If this rule be upplied to the subject of the 
present paper, my readers are at liberty to sup- 
pose that I have proceeded once on an Oriental 
excursion, and studied dramatic literature in those | 





there Sh: akspeare holds his | 


| enchanied regions where tigers range the forests 
instead of w aiting at table, “and « gents” bedeck 
themselves, as my cook told me one day, with 
turbots (query, turbans?) by way of substitutes 
‘for “tiles.” I do not mean here to enter upon 
‘any unnecessary details, nor to point out how 
| much more refreshing g ginger-beer must be when 
handed round by coolies. . The curtain rises, 
and the manager appears. ‘Those Indian mana- 
gers act with consummate prudence. Instead of 
coming forward with their best bow only whea 
the prima donna is suffering from influenza, oF 
the first fiddle has broken his Straduarius, they 
invariably address the audience at the beg ‘inn! ing 
‘of each performance. Thus “ the gallery ” 
_propitiated, and attention ensured. 

The spectator who witnesses the representation 
of an Indian drama must be “ wide awake;” 
not only do the actors walk in by the side scenes, 
‘they drop from the clouds, ride ‘through the air 
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ja Jaudable emulation of Monsieur Poitevin, and | himself in yonder corner, like an ape in a picture, and 
ure very near the regions of the moon. <A | @eeP in thought on something or other. I will go up to 

vent him. (She approaches.) I salute thee, reverend sir. 

god will often summon nymphs to the courts of a 

h eaven in a ch: iriot which sets turnpike Ss at de- T return thy greeting. ( Aside.) The moment that I 

fiance. Damsels transform themselves into flowers, | look on this odious maid, the King’s secret begins bursting 

and from the blossoms of the lotus have sprung | ™y heart, and well nigh forces its way out! (Aloud, 


he choicest ornaments of the court of India. ‘partly covering his mouth.) Oh, Nipunika! Whither 
the ¢ i ontihaamiies » chawe of teenie a , art chou going? thus leaving thy music-practice ? 
To speak se sly, the views o ur 1¢ | Servant. 


delineations of ch: iracter, as given by the drama of! To visit your reverend self, on an especial commission 
re Hindus, do not corre spond generally with the | from the Queen. 


ideas for which we have heen indebted to the : _Gracioso. 
. R What may be her Highness’s commands? 
stuly of Corncille, Shakspeare, or Sophocles; but . Servant. 


still they are exceodingly striking, and, in some} «0, reverend Brahman,” she says, “there is a great 
respects, truly beautiful. We must always bear | lack of kindness in thy conduct towards me; thou re- 
in mind the contemplative tone of Oriental civi- | | Sardest me not in my oe anxiety.” 

tion ; we must remember that the imaginative yaweeee ; 
lization ; ‘ | Oh, Nipunika! has any offence been committed by 
powers of Hindu poets are chiefly exercised a | ne haleved teland y 
portraying the gentler feelings of the heart. ‘ Servant. 

Kalidasa, the author of the play we are now} You know the woman for whom he sorrows; he has 
examining, is said to have flourished during the | #ctually addressed the Queen by her name. 


Z nm P . Gracioso (to himself). 
century W hich preceded our era. He acquired What! my friend, then, has himself revealed the 


considerable reputation as a poet, and his works |secret! How then can a Brahman like me hold his 
may be classed among the most perfect specimens | tongue any longer? (Aloud.) Ah! you mean the noble 
of Sanscrit iiehenn nymph, Urvasi; since he became mad from the sight of 


The subject of the drama entitled ‘“ The Hero | her, the Queen is not the only person whom he hath dis- 


NS ee ig i eae tre ssed, —me too, a Brahman, he hath most grievously 
and the Nymph,” is the love of an Indian king} g iyjcte., d, by rigorously keeping me away from all food. 


for the nymph Urvasi; this passion has been ex- | Servant (aside). 
tremely well an: lyzed by the writer, and the | I have attained my end, and broken open my lord's 
events which constitute the plot produce aspects | 1mpregnable secret... ... 
of Sn iracter either amusingly comic, or tragic, and | 
ting. For instance, we had always thou ght | 
that the soubr ettes, or femmes de chambre, as de- | 
scribed by Moli¢re, Regnard, and Marivanx, were | 
bipeds exclusively ‘to be found in La Belle France. 
But it seems from the following quotation that 
they are only importations from ‘the banks of the 
Ganges; amd Mademoiselle Nipuniki wouid have Gracioso. 


roved, any day, quite a match for Dorine or| ----:- Hasten a banquet for him; he will be well 
. . | when his bile is abated. 





The above extract must have revealed to the 
reader the peculiarities of the Gracioso’s dispo- 
‘sition. Inquisitiveness, stupidity, and greediness 
/make up his idiosyncracy, with a strong predomi- 
‘nancy of the latter. In the midst of distress, 
grub is his solace :— 


be Pet 
‘ 


mq wai — is Sey aig . Queen. 
fhe nymph-loving monarch 1s, we are sorry to | See, Nipunika ! how well the Brahman counsels his 
y, already married; and his wife, who soon dis- | friend! what else, indeed, could a sick heart wish for? 

covers that she has lost her husband’s affection, | Gracioso. 

very naturally wishes to know where it is be-| But only consider how naturally all men are soothed 

towed. She therefore sends her servant Nipunika | PY * banquet. 

on the express business of endeavouring to ‘‘pump’’; {js similes are derived from the confectioner’s 

the secret out of a sort of Gracioso, half-Brahmin, | shop :— 

halt-clown, whom the King has trusted with it. 


Gracioso. 

Gracioso ( flurriedly). O see! Osee! The moon is now risen—bright, like 
.Oinviter! In this concourse of people I can- | granulated sugar! 
not re strain iny tongue with this secret of the King’s 
Siw s}} ny in my mou ith like ay ob! ation of boiled rice. | Lack of catables alone can affect him to me- 
Wh le , therefore, the King is gone to the judgment-seat, Jancholy. 
I wi ll go up to yonder te: nple, , away from the press of . 


4 oe 


throng, and wait there. (Te walks round and sits : King. 
down, covering his mouth with his hands.) |... .. With what shall I now try to divert myself? 
ENTER A FEMALE SERVANT. Gracioso. 
. Servant. | Oh! let us go into the kitchen. 
gk ‘he eommand which I have received from my | King. 
lady the di aughter of the King of Kasi, “ My faithful And what shall we do there? 
Nipun ik i.” she said, “ever since the King returned Gracioso. 


‘rom Visiting the sun, he has seemed as if he had left Let the enjoyment of the tive kinds of viands, with 
libs s he wt behind him; do thou, therefore, try and learn | the choicest delicacies, gladden your melancholy with 
a the venerable Manavaka the real cause of his sad- | sweet. meats, candied sugar, and cakes. 

ness," Now, in what way should I put the question to | 
‘he Brahr nan ? I will venture a guess that the King’s Some of the descriptions 1 in the play are really 
secret, like the hoar frost on a blade of grass, will not “exquisite. 
lng st with him; I will, therefore, forthwith go and 

ook hima. (She walks round and sees him.) But, strange The evening. What! is the half of the day already 
' I declare, there Minavaka is staniling, hiding _gone? Is it for this, then, that the peacock, oppressed 
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water, the 


shore; and the wearied parrot begs for water in that 


house of his sports—his cage ! 
My child, here is thy mother come, gazing intently 


npon thee, upheaving the scarf of her bosom, which 


bursts open with the gush of her love. 
This last bit immediately suggests Tennyson’s 


And half 
The sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 
The laces towards her babe. 


The fourth act is the most important one in the 
whole play. Urvasi, the nymph, under the mo- 
ment: As influence of a fit of jealousy, has forsaken 
the King, and retired to an enchanted spot, where 
she becomes metamorphosed into a creeper. She) 
can be restored to her natural form only by the 


possessor of a certain jewel which sprang at the | 


fect of the goddess Dusga. Meanwhile, the 
fr: antic King “wanders everywhere in search of | 
Urvyasi, asking tidings about her of the peacock, 
the swan, the goose (!), the bee, the elephant, 
the mountain, the river, the antelope. We give 
a short extract as a specimen of this scene :— 


© thou with thy cataracts clear like the surface of 


ystal rocks, whose peaks are garlanded with athousand | 
various flowers, ..... O, supports of the world, show | 


my beloved. 

(IIe approaches and folds his hands.) Oh, lord of 
mountains! hast thou seen in this pleasant extremity 
of the wood, the lovely damsel peerless in every limb, 
who is, alas! parted from me? (He hears the echo; 
having listened joyfully.) What! it answers accord- 
ingly, “IT have seen her.” Well, I will look for her! 
(Ilaving looked around, is disappointed.) How is this? 
It was but my own echo, rolling from the depth 


with the heat, now sits in the cool basin at the foot of{of the glens. 
the tree; the bees have penetrated the blossoms of the | seated himself, in a desponding voice.) 
Karnikara, and are slumbering there ; leaving the heated | weary; 
water-fowl repairs to the lotus-bed by the ‘tain torrent, the cool air that blows from its waters. 


|rises in my heart. 
| with its waves as with brows, girdled with the line of 
| fluttering birds, and throwing off its foam as a garment 
‘loosened in anger, and hurrying in devious ways with 9 


| good, the mutual rivals, 
'jJast be wedded in that union which now seems so herd 





| pass safely through his straits! 


‘above; but the subject is, 


THE FEMME DE MENAGE OF PARIS, 






(He faints, then, having risen and 
Ah, me! I am 


I will enjoy awhile, on the banks of this monn. 
(He walks round and looks.)’ While I gaze on this 


stream, turbid with the fresh influx of waters, desire 
Whence can it come? Frowning 


repeatedly stumbling step, surely, here is my jealous 


| beloved, changed into the form of the stream! Well! 
let me conciliate her. 


Be appeased, O dearest, fairest 
one! as thou flowest on with thy fluttering and mourn. 


‘ing birds, longing for the banks of the Ganges, anj 


, resonant with the murmurings of thy swarms of bees, 


When at last the King lights upon the magic 
jewel, we feel that talism: ins have never beep 
used for better purposes. Events thicken. Our 
hero recovers his son ina manner quite as strange; 


'the Queen becomes satisfied that the union of 


her husband with Urvasi has taken place by the 
decree of the gods, and the play ends amid uni- 
versal congratulations :— 


Let India grant that, for the common welfare of the 
Fortune and Eloquence, may at 
And yet another still: may everyone 
may everyone behold 
good fortune! may everyone attain his desires! and 
everyone be everywhere happy! 


to be attained. 


It is of course impossible, nor would it be fair, 
to pronounce upon the character of the Indian 
‘drama, from such a condensed abstract as the 
we believe, worth 
studying closely; aud our only purpose on the 


present occasion was to point out to the general 


reader a rather unfrequented, though interesting 
walk in the field of literature. 








* 


THE FEMME DE MENAGE OF PARIS. 


Tue Femme de Ménage is a female functionary 
of very various duties, corresponding partly to 
those of the English housekeeper, partly to those 
' a charwoman. _ Eve nch writers pretend 
hat if she were not already in existence it would 
‘no credit to any one ‘ae should invent her 
that he had done so. She has the character of 
being the least agreeable of all the domestic 
animals, with the exception of the cat and the 
parrot. To estimate her at her just value—she 
is about worth the two together. The cat is no- 
(oriously egotistic and pertidious—and the Femme 
de Ménage is no less so. The parrot chatters 
incessantly without meaning—the Femme de 
a8 ‘nage clacks with equal tenac ity, but since 
besides the gift of speech she possesses that of 


malice, the exercise of her gossipping and slan-— 


derous propensities too frequently compromises 


those who have the misivrtune to employ her. 





There would be some compensation for these frail- 
ties were she young and beautiful—if to a fair and 
open countenance she added a winning smile, a 
piercing eye, a white and delicate hand, and an 
elegant or majestic figure,—and pre sented herself 
to the view like a fairy apparition descending 
upon the beams of the morning. Among cham- 
bermaids, nursemaids, and even cooks one may 
recognise occasionally women whom fortune has 
destined to a menial condition, but who are 
as worthy, if personal beauty be the te st, as 
Queen Victoria herself, of figuring + og four 
planks of deal covered with sc arlet velvet. But 
as to the Femmes de Ménage, they seem never to 
have had any youth; never “either to have inspired 
or felt any tender sentiments, to have been born 
sixty years old, with a snub nose, a pair of horny 
fists, an asthma and a rheumatism, with the 


countenance of 2 pippin which has been kept for 

















<ix months in a fruiterer’s shop. 
of all the fountains of Paris would hardly freshen 
them up. They monopolise among themselves 
all the types of antiquity created by the imagina- 
tion of romancers, Elspeth, Meg Merrilics, La 
Sachette, Peg Sliderskew, and other heroines of 
Walter Scott, Hugo, Hoffman, and Dickens. 
When a woman of notable incapacity has made 
twenty attempts at servitude in as many different 
houses, and has been summarily discharged from 


them all; when her ignorance and stupidity have | 


revented her from retaining any post whatever ; 
when bent with age she finds herself verging 
towards the hospital—then she is qualified for a 
Femme de Ménage. 

The Femme de Ménage is hired by the day, 
like a cab, and her emoluments depend of course 
upon the term of her engagement. She undertakes, 
for a consideration, every or any branch of domes- 
‘ic service. She makes the beds, sweeps, scrubs, 
serves at table, runs on errands, or washes dishes; 
she might be compared to an ordinary servant, 
were she boarded and lodged, which she is not. 
She comes at a fixed hour, does anything there is 
to do for the time agreed upon, and then departs, 
to repeat her service elsewhere, or to her own 
home. 

There was a certain king—I think it was 
Charles the Fifth—who amused himself by scat- 
tering grain to pigeons, and remarking that each 
one flew away so soon as he had pecked his crop 
full. ‘See,’ said he, ‘‘ these are the true coun- 
terparts of courtiers.’ They are also the true 
counterparts of the Femmes de Ménage, who 
invariably pounce upon everything which it is 
possible to purloin, and disappear immediately. 
being bound to: you by neo tie of gratitude, they 
pillage you without remorse and without scruple. 
The sum of ten, fifteen, or twenty francs, which 
you pay them monthly, does not appease their 
avidity. They have always on their arm a large 
bundle or an immense basket, and when your 
back is turned, and they are out of the reach of 
observation, they stuff this receptacle with any- 
thing that falls in their way, from the sugar to 
the sheets, from the pots of preserves to the 
bottles of wine. They are more occupied with 
plunder than with their labour. They leave the 
dust upon your furniture, and smash your chimney 
omaments, hiding the broken pieces in the 
drawers—pursuing really but one object, that of 
making a booty of something, no matter what. 
Sometimes they make a descent upon the larder, 
aud abstract a joint of meat, which they easily 
conceal in the vast capacity of their pockets. 


THE FEMME DE MENAGE OF PARIS. 


All the waters | 
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the grasp of her claw he is sure never to see 
again. He employs her to purchase provisions, 
and pays, through her, fifty per cent. above the 
market price for everything he consumes. He 
invites his friends to see him, and promises them 
a bowl of punch, knowing that he has the mate- 
rials in store. At night a band of joyous com- 
panions assemble round his hearth. They smoke, 
they laugh, they exchange quibbles and puns, and 
| discuss questions, metaphysical and political, till 
their throats are dry—and then they unanimously 
demand the promised punch. But where is the 
sugar? The large loaf has miraculously subsided 
into a diminutive lump. And where is the rum? 
The bottle, alas! is empty as the brain of a 
romance writer. Conquerors leave behind them 
ruins and smoking wrecks—the Femmes de 
Ménage leave nothing. They are liable to a 
peculiar sensation in the stomach, which can only 
be appeased by the exhibition, as doctors term it, 
of gratuitous spirits. 

Therefore, young bachelors all! if you render 
homage to our veracity, if you recognise the jus- 
tice of our observations, avoid the Femmes de 
Ménage, and rather than have recourse to their 
services, fear not to make your bed yourself, 
to go down four pair of stairs in search of your 








own provisions, to polish your own boots, and to 
light your own fire: or indeed, marry a wile, and 
take care, in spite of your love of independence, 
that you do not believe the remedy to be worse 
than the disease. 

For an old feeble and broken-down bachelor a 
Femme de Ménage, enormous as are her defects, 
is less dangerous than a young housekeeper. This 
latter personage flatters, seduces, captivates, and 
by the force of her cat-like cajolleries, acquires an 
empire over him which, in the form of a legacy, is 
perpetuated beyond the tomb. The Femme de 
Ménage can at least but plunder him so long as he 
lives. 

Ought we to embrace the entire race in the 
above unflattering description, or should we admit 
exceptions in favour of particular and chosen 
specimens? With a large amount of patience, 
and a microscope of astonishing power, one might 
perhaps discover a specimen of the Femme de 
Ménage possessing the qualities of carefulness, 
integrity, and fidelity, and worthy of the name 
of ‘domestic manager’? which the whole tribe 
assume: but such examples are rare, and nearly 
undiscoverable ; and if one should, after a rigid 
search, be found, we demand in the name of the 
public that after her death she be stuffed, and 
preserved as a curiosity in the Museum of Natura! 
History. 





The unfortunate youth who, engaged in the 
pursuits of law, literature, or commerce, leading 
the life of a bachelor, far from his friends, in the | 
heart of Paris, has no other housekeeper than the 
Femme de Ménage—he it is who is the devoted 
object of her depredations. He would be a real 
object of compassion if Heaven had not endowed 
him bountifully with carelessness, as a buckler 
4gainst adversity. He is the undisputed prey of 
tis household harpy; whatever he leaves within 





It is somewhat singular that these women, of 
whom there are a large number employed in Paris, 
are almost the only class of industrials who are 
subjected to no sort of authoritative surveillance. 
Their generally indifferent character may be 
owing to the miserable remuneration they receive 
for their services, the value of which is often 
estimated at less than sixpence a day—food not 
included. 











THE WAR: ITS PROGRESS ABROAD AND ITS EFFECTS 
AT HOME. 


A POLITICAL REGISTER. 


Ifvuman anticipations, either in detail, or in the| 
gencral igsue to which they point, are invariably 
false. However clearly a man may understand | 
the history of the past, he cannot calculate with 
any pretence to infallibility what will be the cha- | 
racter of the future. It is difficult to trace the 
connection between cause and effect in the con- | 
catenation of events that have already transpired ; 
it is impossible to eliminate from the existing 
condition of things the specific results to which 
they are tending. History has an imperfect phi- 
losophy: prophecy has no philosophy at all: the 
pretence to it is but the indulgence of speculation : 
the attainment of it can only be assured by | 
direct revelations from Heaven. Providence, as 
it can only be conducted by an omnipotent hand, 
can only be foreseen by an omniscienteye. In the 
grander political transactions of nations, as in the 
arrangements of individual life, it is unsafe to 
‘‘hoast of to-morrow, for we know not what a 


the accidents of war would prove immediately 
favourable to the emancipation of those states 
whose violent suppression we deeply mourned, 


and to the abiding humiliation of that stupendous 


and unscrupulous power, the dread of which had 
long haunted Continental Europe as a nightmare, 
and the insatiable ambition of which placed the 
interests of general freedom and civilization iy 
constant and ignominious jeopardy. Instead of al] 
this, what are the actual facts of thecase? True, 


we have a magnificent fleet in the Baltic, under 
brave command, which has distinguished itself by 
the zeal of its reconnoitring expeditions, and by a 
few splendid little exploits, such as the capture of 


a vessel from under the very guns of the encmy’s 
forts, the reduction of some minor defences, and 
the possession of considerable prize money! True, 
we have another magnificent fleet: in the Black 
Sea, under judicious command, which has distin- 
guished itself by the innocent and incomp!ete bom- 
bardment of Odessa, as a stroke of vengeance on 





day may bring forth.” Desires are often the 
basis of hope: ‘the wish is father to the an act of paltry cowardice, and by the d/ockad: 
thought.” of Sebastopol. True, we have troops at Varna, 
It was natural, when the ‘ministry of all the ; under royal, noble, and experienced command— 
tilents’’ was inaugurated, a little more than troops which it has taken three months to get into 
twelve months ago, that we should look forward working order, and which now have noting set 
to a brilliant, efficient, and glorious administra- them to do but to look on whilst their brave 
tion of the affairs of this country. It has proved, | ‘ allies,” the Turks, are winning golden victories, 
however, that experience has taught only timid | and whilst their officers are comtortably banquet- 
caution to those who possess it; that age has ing themselves on all the delicacies which the 
settled down into indolence; that coalition has land and the season can afford! But what “ «active 
wrought compromise; and that thus the states- service” has been performed? What proofs have 
men who at present occupy the seats of office, have | we given that we regard Russia as a desperate and 
done absolutely nothing to advance the more per-,a dangerous enemy? Have we not rather pro- 
manent interests of the land, but have contented | claimed by every practical step we have taken, 
themselves with projects which, as they were! that we have engaged in this conflict with half- 
formed without earnestness, have been abandoned | hearted reluctance? that we should be very sorry 
without remorse, and with a policy which can|to do anything which might really injure the 
claim only the merit of resignation to the resist- | enemy? that we shrink from the fulfilment of 
less current of events. responsibilities which we have publicly under- 
[t was natural, also, that, three months ago, we | taken? and that we would back out of the whole 
should accept, with somewhat of enthusiasm, the affair, if a tolerable pretext for doing so should 
crisis into which the nations of Europe were then | present itself? 
just passing. The pomp and circumstance of vast| Of course, we cannot but rejoice in the fact that, 
military preparations—the unanimity of the popu- | notwithstanding the tameness of our policy 
lar indignation at the barbarous aggressions of | abroad, Russia has experienced nothing but serious 
the Russian Autocrat, which had rendered those | repulses. The infamy of her crimes is appro- 
preparations necessary—the magnificence of the | priately deepened by the circumstances of their 
resources Which, it was soon demonstrated, we retribution. By the blunders of her Generals 
had at command—and the cordiality of the her troops encamped in sickly marshes, whose 
alliance which had been cemented with Trance, exhalations have enfecbled them by disease, and 
whose ruler, however inglorious the act by which | reduced them by death. In every encounter with 
he consummated his dominion, had shown more , the Turks, they have found always their match, 
wisdom and more loyalty as a monarch than his! generally their masters. Let it be said to the 
enernies and critics had been led to attribute to honour of the Ottoman forces, that they have 
him—all these circumstances induced us to hope | fought with bravery, and triumphed with honour. 
that the approaching strife would be conducted | Unaided by their allies, they have proved them- 
jmagnanimously to honourable triumphs, and that' selves equal to the contest into which they have 
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been dragged; and, though their discipline has | invariably beget. But this fatalism and ambition 
been none of the best, though their commanders | have long reigned in his soul; and, though his 
have often been neglected by the central govern- | dreams may have suffered some disturbance from 
ment of the country, and though the numbers and | his disasters, it is not very likely that he is awake 
situation of the foe have often been superior to to the real perils of his position. Our apprehen- 
their own, they have shrunk back from no en-_ sion is, therefore, that his insolence and his pride 
counter, they have never submitted to thorough must be regularly thrashed out of him, and that 
defeat, and they have won more than one decided compromise is so far from his nature that nothing 
victory. The defence of Silistria is worthy of less than an absolute and radical castigation will 
being recorded among the classics of heroic lite- suliice to bring him to his senses. Is this an 
rature. Surrounded by 40,000 men, who again infliction which the Prime Minister of England 
were covered by an army of no less than 60,000, | is disposed to administer? We greatly question it. 
all maddened by disasters and thirsting for blood,| And should it be otherwise—should the Em- 
the fortress resisted every attack; and whilst its) peror of Russia retire thus from the contest which 
assailants were anticipating that hunger would! his arrogance provoked, what would be his motive 
compel it speedily to surrender, its defenders were | for this proceeding? Is he suspected by any 
busy in the springing of mines, in watching every | simpleton of being capable of repentance? Is it 
trick of the besieging host, and in counteracting, | for a moment to be imagined that his retreat 
either by the cunning of military conspiracies or| would be a manly confession of guilt? Could 
by the prowess of actual arms, the varied efforts | anybody be so soft as to believe him, should he 
which were made for their subjugation. At last | give only this promise, ‘‘never to do so any more =” 
we hear that the siege has been raised, and that | Just let us sec how in such a case the matter 
the Russians are hurrying away from the spot on | would actually stand. 
which many thousands of their numbers have} England and France are pledged to secure 
fallen, where their highest officers were wounded, ; material guarantees that the independence of 
and which will long be notorious as the theatre of | Turkey shall never again be threatened from this 
their disgrace. The satisfaction with which we | quarter. Austria and Prussia are pledged to pro- 
regard this result is subdued by -the repoot that | tect the independence of Turkey, and in order to 
the gallant officer by whose courage and skill it | that they demand an evacuation of the principa- 
was mainly achieved, Mussa Pacha, has fallen in| lities. But Austria and Prussia are ‘‘allies’’ of 
the struggle—a report which we hope is false. England and France. To this point, we may iden- 
The alliance of Austria with England and_/ fify the interests of the four great European powers. 
France against the Czar, together with the rctro- | Austria and Prussia, on the other hand, however, 
grade movements of the Russian troops in the | have no political sympathy with England or with 
Turkish provinces, has given currency to the notion | France. There is too much constitutional love of 
that Nicholas is about to retreat, and that the | justice and of freedom in this country for there 
evacuation of the invaded territories has already ever to be anything like sympathy between its 
been decided upon. We receive such rumours as! government and the perjured despotisms of the 
these with grave suspicion; they are more likely Continent. France is at present ruled by a des- 
to be the inventions of gold-thirsty speculators | pot; but the revolutionary element is not dead 
than the pre-intimations of probable events. But | there, and when it shall again explode, the shock 
it must be confessed that such a step is more than | willextend—the German Princes know well enough 
possible. The Czar has been thoroughly beaten; | how far. Moreover, anomalous as may be the 
we question whether he is not thoroughly disap- circumstance, the despotic governor of France 
pointed. His original projects—the appropriation has sought the friendship of constitutional Eng- 
of the Moldavio-Wallachian provinces—he can land, and has proclaimed a policy of commercial 
no longer hope to accomplish. Every power in| and legislative moderation at home, and of pacific 
Europe has declared that it shall not be. His! equity abroad. Let it be so, then, that Russia 
finances are involved in gloomiest embarrassment. | evacuates the principalities she has invaded. We 
The German cousins on whose countenance he | have every reason to expect that Austria and 
had good reason to calculate, with their accus- | Germany will profess themselves satisfied. Now 
tomed ingratitude, have turned against him and | Austria and Germany have only one support 
embraced his enemies. His armies have been against the conspiracies of indignant nations 
wasted by pestilence and routed by the sword.| whom they keep in bondage—that support is 
His fleets lie concealed like frightened rats in| Russia! Is it not easy to see, that the negotia- 
their lairs, skulking behind forts that they hope ‘tions of the allies must be embarrassed by the 
are impregnable, and deprecating any contact with | retreat which is predicted? The German powers 
an enemy they know would immediately destroy have been drawn into the alliance in opposition 
them. ‘The longer the war continues the stronger | to every natural instinct, and, really, in opposi- 
grows the feeling against him, and the more mighty | tion to every sinister interest of theirown. Anx- 
the powers which are combined together for his | ious to conciliate Russia, into hostility with whom 
chastisement. It would be wonderful, indeed, if! they have entered, they would accept the evacua- 
even his notorious audacity could look on all this ‘tion of the principalities, and protest against any 
‘tray of danger without dread; and continued further measures to which England and France are 
defiance could only be explained by that infatua- | solemnly pledged. Dissension is thus introduced. 
a and insanity which fatalism and ambition , The German despots must resist those demands 
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454 THE WAR: 
which the allies are bound by every consideration 
to enforce, and thus Russia ceases to be the actual 
enemy, and secures his object through the instru- 
mentality of others. Wedonot declare that such 
will be the development of this difficulty, but we 
would caution our countrymen against the tricks 
of diplomatists, and the professions of kings. 

In fact, this alliance with Austria, in our 
opinion, is anything but a matter of congratulation. 


Morally, it is dishonourable ; politically, it is mis- | 


chievous. Poland, Hungary, and Italy, if they 
were redeemed from bondage, would become the 
natural guards of European freedom. Their 
emancipation is rather postponed than facilitated 
by the course which things have, so far, taken. 
Our desire to be strong has betrayed us into asso- 
ciations that only absorb our strength, and divide 
our energies; and, instead of being the advocates 


of liberty, we are contributing, blindly it may be, | 


but still fatally and wickedly, to the consolidation 
and perpetuation of a host of abominable des- 
potisms. All honour to Louis Kossuth, that he 
has stepped forth from his gloomy retirement to 
warn the people against the calamities which their 
rulers are incurring. We trust the people will 
arouse themselves from their slumbers, and enter 
into this momentous controversy with the delibe- 
ration, earnestness, and patriotic dignity which it 
deserves. 

We make the declaration with deepest regret, 
but we should be dishonest if we withheld it, that 
we are ashamed of the attitude which our states- 
men and representatives have assumed from the 
very commencement of this crisis. Where has 


been the eloquence, the wisdom, the energy of 


our age? Have the attributes of our forefathers 
forsaken us; or have we forsaken their virtues? 
Not one noble proclamation has been called forth 
by this imposing struggle. Our 
has never once ascended above the merest com- 
mon-place, and has often descended to the vul- 
garest flippancy and the paltriest dullness. Ow 
Foreign Secretary, fettered by the traditional 
secrecy of his functions, or incapacitated by the 


essential incompetency of his mind to grasp the | 


subject, has done no more than give indefinite 
answers to questions that haye been put to him, 
or utter atardy “Amen’”’ to the bolder decla- 
rations of independent noblemen. Lord John 
Russell has mumbled out his famous but old- 
fashioned ‘‘ God speed the right;’’ Lord Palmer- 
ston has saved the ebullitions of his humour for 
the unfortunate advocates of the Ballot, and the 
exploits of his sagacious and busy brain for a most 
miserable County Police Bill. But the war has 
called forth no grand contests of opinion. Radicals 
are silent. Tories give only an occasional and very 
ungentlemanly growl; and Government accepts 
the distant strife as an apology for its indolence 
and as a cover of its intestine divisions. The 
only speech that has been made with any approach 
to statesmanlike decision and intelligence was that 
of Lord Isyndhurst, which Clarendon had only 
the courage to endorse, and Aberdeen only the 
audacity to rebuke. And whilst the war has 


occasioned nothing worthy of itself, of its pleas, 
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its conditions, its prosecutors, its responsibilities, 
or its probable effects on the civilisation or the 
renown of nations, it has been used as the occa. 
sion of disreputable changes in the Cabinet, 
and as an excuse for the postponement of a 
multitude of measures in which the people are 
more or less interested. Because we are at war, 
we must needs create a new Secretary of State, 
whose duties are undefined, and who is not 
allowed to work any useful improvement in the 
general administration to which he is appointed, 
This movement having created a vacancy in the 
@abinet, what is done? In the first place, 
the most inactive, decrepit, and worn-out states- 
| man the House of Commons could furnish is put 
into the unfilled situation, and Sir George Grey 
goes into the Colonial Office without any definite 
principles on which to conduct it, without any 
immediate experience of its functions, without 
‘any interest in its responsibilities, and without 
any of that popular respect and confidence which 
is at once the strength and the honour of a 
minister. But does the matter end here? No, 
There is a member of the Cabinet, too old to 
work, but too wise to be dispensed with, and too 
patriotic to retire, who has no office, and therefore, 
no salary ; and it is conceived to be a favourable 
moment to put himself in a post, the honours of 
which should be worthy of his fame, and the 
emoluments of which might be some reward for 
his long and disinterested generosity; and so 
Lord John Russell makes himself Lord President 
of the Council, though not a peer, and though 
the Committee of Council on Education had, in 
him, of all statesmen, the least confidence. But 
in order to this other changes are necessary. Mr. 
Strutt, therefore, being too honest to be bought, 
and too modest to resist, is politely requested to 
retire from the Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord 
Granville, a young, and, it is generally supposed, 
an able man, quietly descends to this splendid 
Verily, these jobs are enough to awaken 
a darker spirit than that of distrust or contempt! 
We question whether a more inglorious session of 
Parliament can be named than that which is being 
so hurriedly brought to a termination. 

| It is some consolation that neither the horrors 
of war abroad, nor the imbccility of statesmen at 
home, can sap the commercial energy, or blight 
the purer aspirations of our countrymen. The 
magnificent Crystal Palace, which has, during the 
month, been inaugurated under the highest aus- 
pices, springs up at a time when the passions of 
the people are running high, and when the ex- 
ploits of arms, rather than the accomplishments 
of arts, challenge the supreme attention of the 
world. But as its fairy splendour is not obseured 
by human gore, however nobly shed, so neither 
will its advantages be curtailed by the tricks of 
political faction, or of political avarice ; on the 
contrary, it will be resorted to by the brave 484 
temple of honourable repose, and by the pure 4 
a school of the highest virtues; for whilst 1t 
admirable as a monument of the past, it is inte 
resting as an embodied prophecy of the future, 
when the people shall learn war no more.” 
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SONNETS: SAPPHO TO PHAON. 
FROM THE ITALIAN, BY CALDER CAMPBELI. 


4 
Brreut boy! let me for ever gaze on thee, 
Thus beautiful! flashing a thousand charms 
Of natural grace, and youth’s free fervency 
Of passionate emotion! ‘To mine arms 
Hasten and rest, and hush thy fond alarms 
Upon the faithful pillow of a breast 
That never ean deceive thee: closer cling 
Around me—thus! as to the parent nest 
(leaveth the youngest bird! In thy soft eyes 
—(Gazing—lI seek, and find, gracious supplies 
Of hope, and truth, that tell of Love’s rich 
spring, 
New burst upon my soul! Murmur, bright boy, 
Thy vows upon my lips in kisses of wild joy, 
Whose fragrance round shall full enchantment 
fling ! 





II. 
Puaon, I love thee! let the envious moon 
List to the fond avowal of delight, 
temembering Endymion and the night 
When first on Latmos Dian felt the swoon 
Of love within her heart! Like hungry bees 
Feasting on honey’d roses, sweet as bright, 
My eyes and lips will fasten upon thine, 
And feed on the ambrosia divine 
Of answering endearments. Harmonies 
Shall hover round us in the air, and make 
Such music as shall soothe us to repose 
Without one word of song! IHushed fervencies 
Shall to sweet bondage our tired senses take, 
And ministering fays our eyelids gently close ! 
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Philip Rollo ; or, the Scottish Musketeers. By JAMES 


Grant, Author of ‘Romance of War,” &c. In 
two volumes. London. George Routledge and 
Co. ISd4-4. 


Ir is our opinion that since the demise of Sir 
Walter Scott there has appeared no story in 
which the elements of history and romance have 
heen so cunningly and agreeably blended, as in 
this tale of Philip Rollo. The reader who takes it 
in hand is doomed from that moment to its imme- 
diate and thorough perusal, in spite of whatever 
discrepancies and anachronisms, if there be such, 
his previous reading may cnable him to discover. 
Though a continuous narrative, wild and fierce, 
of war and strife, ringing incessantly with the 
clang of the claymore, the crash of the battle- 
axe, the sharp shot of muskets, and the boom of 
cannon, it is yet rich in delineations truthful and 
powerful of human life and character. It has 
humour and pathos, graphic verity, and comic 
situation and action; all subservient to the con- 
dict of a series of events, not improbable in them- 
selves, yet teeming with an interest which never 
flags for a single page. If the story is told in a 
somewhat cold-blooded style, a style which some- 
mes startles the reader almost as much as do the 
terrible and horrifying details of which it is the 
Vehicle, we must bear in mind that the narrative 
is supposed to be the autobiography of a man’ 
Whose lite was passed in the battle-ficld and the | 
beleaguered fortress, and whose hand was familiar | 
with the hilt of the sword from his youth. As a_ 


gr | 


pecimen of the naive humour of the author we 
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shall extract part of a conversation between the 
hero and his fellow prisoner, one Dandy Dreghorn, 
a peaceable fellow in the main, but who had been 
driven to the wars as a refuge from the odium 
attached to him as the sole kinsman of an auld- 
wife, his aunt, who had been burned for a witch. 
Dandy had that very unfortunate appendage for 
a man of war, a good appetite, and had been 
gauntleted on the march tor gluttony, a punish- 
ment, however, which had entailed on hin no 
lasting disgrace. 


I heard stealthy footsteps approaching; the door of 
my chamber opened, and the broad, good humoured 
Lowland face of Dandy Dreghorn appeared,* looking 
cautiously round the room. He had a large Dutch 
leather flask in one hand, a brown-ware pot in the other, 
and a loaf of bread under his arm ..... 

“?Od, sir, 'm glad I've found ye oot, for I had a sair 
job seeking ye through this muckle ark, from roof to 
grund-stane, like a puir coo in an unco loan. EP! sir, 
that was an awfu’ business at the Brig o’ Boitzenburg; 
What a sicht puir Fergus M‘Vurich was wi’ the shot 
through his nose! Ile was a grand piper that, and 
could blaw wi’ his mouth fu’ o’ meal!” 

* And how fares it with thee, honest Dandy?” said I, 
giving him my right hand. 

“Ill eneuch, sir, Gude kens!” sighed Dandy, squat- 
ting himself upon the floor, placing the jar, the loaf, 
and the bottle between his legs, and unclasping an im- 
mense jockteleg knife; “ Ul eneuch! for between that 
dour deevil, Corporal Spirrledter, and an auld besom o’ an 
housekeeper, that makes ’a alike unwelcome, I am weel 
nigh starved; for they gied me naething for supper last 
nicht, and for breakfast this morning, but chappit cab- 
bages.”’ 

** Cabbages ?” 

“ Ay, sir, as T'm a leevin' man—cbappit wi’ pepper and 
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vinegar, sic as at hame we wadna gic to a grumpie soo. 
‘What the deil’s this ?’ said I to auld Spirrledter ; ‘ Soor 
Craute, said he. ‘Soor what?’ said I. ‘Soor Craute,’ 
he roared out, with an oath like twa sneezes and a snort. 
‘The Lord hae care o' me! is this the kind o’ draff and dreg 
yon German bodies eat?’ ‘ Yaw,’ said he,as he ladled a 
bowlfu’ into his stomach, like a kail-eating Grant o’ 
Strathspey; ‘and ver goot, too.’ ‘ Does your billy o’ an 
emperor eat kail-blades that way?’ 
pow, for he was owre fu’ to speak. ‘Preserve us a’— 
what a beast he maun be!’ said I. The old beggar 
lookit very like as if he wad a stickit me, but I gloomed 
as if I didna care a brass bodle for him.” 

“So, then, you have neither had supper last night, 
nor breakfast this morning ?” said I, seeing that Dandy 
was cutting his third slice from the loaf, and was eating 
and speaking with equal rapidity. 

“ This will never do, I thocht ; ‘ Keep your ain fish- 
guts for your ain sea-mews, corporal,’ said 1; ‘ for, be- 
fore I will live on green kail-blades, or castocks either, 
I'll see you and your emperor baith—’ I didna say dam- 
ned, but I thocht it. I then gaed awa on the forage, 


and in a slee corner faud this braw pot o’ honey, that | 
hottle o’ skeidam, and a loaf; then I came in search o’ | 
you, sir, for I feared ye might be faring on kail-blades | 


too; and I ken they gang sair against the stomach, un- 
less well boiled, with beef and mustard conform thereto.” 


The Scottish Musketeers fought under the gal- 
lant king, Christian the Fourth, of Denmark, 


some few years before Gustavus Adolphus took | 


up the same cause, and maintained it so success- 
fully. Their exploits, which are matters of his- 
tory, are here narrated at length, from the defence 
of the Bridge of Boitzenburg to their glorious 
repulse of Wallenstein beneath the 
Stralsund. The following is a battle-picture by 


night: the Scots have made a sortie from Stral-_ 


sund, where the inhabitants are dying of famine, 


and seized a convoy of the enemy’s provisions. | 
They are intercepted in their return by squadrons | 


of Spaniards and Walloons :— 


Sir Donald, with our pikes, five hundred strong, led 
the van, which marched above their garters in the sea till 
every kilt was floating. 
which at least one hundred men were shot, or drowned 


by being severely wounded ; but, ere they could reload, | 


we were among them, and at their very throats; and 
now ensued one of the deadliest contlicts ever witnessed 
by the walls of Stralsund, since Jaromar built them by 
the Baltic Sea. 

The three regiments formed at once in brigade order 
by double companies, pikes in the centre and musketeers 
on the flanks; Sir Donald was in front, with his silver 
target upon his left arm, and his long claymore in his 
right hand. 

“Santiago!” shouted the Spaniards of Camargo’s 
regiment; ‘Santiago y cierra Espagna!” 

* Keep together, like a wall!” exclaimed their colonel. 


“ God and St. James of Compostella will open a pass for | 


us through these Scottish curs.” 
‘Then came the hoarse hurrah of the German cuiras- 
siers, and the wilder cheer of the Walloon infantry. 
“Forward, gentlemen and eomrades!” exclaimed 
Mackay, with a voice that swept over the water like a 
trumpet; “ forward at push of pike, and hew me a _ pas- 
sage through these Spaniards!” 


“St. Andrew! St. Andrew!” cried Lord Spynie, who. 


was on foot by his side, and the whole brigade repeated 
the old Scottish war-cry, as we swept forward splashing 
through the silvery water like a mighty phalanx towards 
the Spaniards, upon whom we burst with incredible fury. 
.. . Highland clansmen and Lowland musketeers 
It was a renewal of the 


went on like a wall of steel. 


wars of old; for again the dark-browed Celt and the 
fair-haired Goth were fighting against the descendants. 
of the old Iberians. 





He nodded his gray | 


ralls of | 


The Spaniards fired a volley, by | 
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| Being formed in eight ranks deep, after the old fashion 
| of Tilly, they withstood our charge with a solid front, 
'and a ferocious conflict began; the pikemen charging 
| with their shortened pikes, others plying their clubbed 
muskets like flails, and the officers using their claymores 
/with both hands, or withdrawing their left only to handle 
their dirks, or fire their long Scottish pistols right into 
| the eyes of the Spaniards. 
So great was the confusion of this conflict, maintained 
midleg in the water, that for a time I stood like a statu», 
with my sword raised above my head, incapable of de. 
_ciding on which side the blow should descend. 
| The crash of musket-balls falling in full swing upcn 
pike shafts and ‘steel caps; the sharp rasp of sword. 
blades against each other, or upon tempered corslets, 
from which, by every thrust or blow they struck the 
sparks in showers; the discharge of firelocks and pis. 
tols; the cries, groans, and oaths; the swaying to and 
fro, and the desperate struggles of those who, on their 
weapons being broken, grasped each other by the throat 
or beard, with hands ungloved, and strove on this side 
or on that to drag their adversaries down beneath the 
blood-stained water, then reduced to a mass of dingy 
and gory mud; and all this combined, when seen under 
| the cold, ghastly glare of a northern moon, with the sea 
around us, the tloating vapour on one hand, and on the 
other the confused background of Stralsund, and those 
trenches where old Leslie was waging a conflict as deadly, 
made up one of the most infernal medleys of horror 
that was ever beheld by the eye of a soldier. 

Conspicuous in this melee, I perceived the high eagle's 
wings of Ian, as he dealt his cuts and thrusts, now over 
and now under the round shield which covered his 
| breast; and by his side was gigantic Phadrig, swaying 
his ponderous pole axe with all the coolness and delibe- 
ration of a mower. 

Amid this brief but terrible conflict, by the irresistible 
decree of fate, or the strong instinct of deadly hatred, 

ted Angus M‘Alpine encountered and recognised Colo. 
'nel Hector M‘Lean, and each greeted the other with an 
exclamation of ferocious joy. 

“ Hector of Lochdon!” said Angus in a hoarse voice. 

* Angus Roy!” cried the Imperialist, and they pressed 
upon each other with a fury too great to last. The for- 
mer was fired by the memory of his son's death; the 
latter by the loss of his wife, and the undeserved sorrow, 
shame, and ruin, brought upon his hearth and home. 

They were no longer men; they fought like wild ani- 
mals ; for all the long-treasured fury of a Highlander 
who has wrongs to avenge and insults to wipe out by the 
sword, swelled up in their hearts, and Red Angus was no 
more the same man—the same merry comrade we had 
known and served with so long. Disdaining to parry 
the thrusts of M‘Lean, he raised his heavy sword above 
his head with both hands, and clove him down through 
steel and bone to the edge of the gorget; at the same 
‘moment he received ashot in the breast, and with a wild 

ery threw his arms aloft, and fell lifeless into the sandy 
water. 

| Enraged by his fall, the regiment swept on, and who 
could resist them ?—those children of the mist and the 
battle—those true sons of the sword, as Ossian called 
their sires in the times of old. Nor Goth, nor Spaniard, 
Imperial horsemen, nor Walloon musketeer, for they 
were shred away like the red leaves when the autuma 
wind pours down the mountain side; and there, as at 
Litter and Leipzig, the glorious valour of my Scottish 
comrades bore all before it. 

So great was the confusion, that I do not think I 
struck one blow that night. 

The brigade broke through like a mighty wedge, and, 
with the loss of three hundred men kiiled and wounded, 
‘reached Stralsund with all the waggons save one, after 
giving the foe such an alerte as Wallenstein had never 
experienced before, while his trenches on the other 

flank received such a scouring, that his trench guards 
kept surer watch ever after. In fact, so severely were 
they handled by Sir Donald Mackay in one place, and 


old Marshal Leslie in the other, that the night of “ 


outfall or sortie from Stralsund was never forgotten 
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the army of the empire; but was always remembered | 
with mingled rage and dissatisfaction. 


Of exploits equal in desperate daring to the’ 
above these volumes are the record. In contrast 
to these sanguinary horrors we have two exquisite | 
female characters, the daughters of a Scottish 
knight, one of whom falls a victim to the cold- | 
bloodied ferocity of the greatest villain who ever | 
stalked through the pages of romance; and the 
other, after narrowly escaping the plague in the 
besieged city, marries the hero and historian of, 
the tale. | 

There are some few odd oversights of the. 
author recognisable here and there, such as Philip | 
Rollo’s familiarity with the kaleidoscope, which | 
he could hardly have met with at that time of) 
day; but these are but slight blemishes to a work 
which has yielded us unmingled pleasure in the 
perusal, and which we can honestly commend to 
the notice of every son of Britain, be he English 
or Scotch. 








| 

The Book of the Axe; containing a Piscatorial | 

Description of that Stream, and a History of the | 

Parishes and Remarkable Spots upon its Banks. 

With Illustrations anda Map. By Groree P. KR. 
Perman. London: Longman and Co. 1854. 


We should desire no better amusement for the 
summer months than, with leisure at command, 
to set forth in full panoply of fly-rod and creel 
with the purpose of verifying by personal expe- 
rience all that is set down in this very agrecable 
volume. Any one inclined for a tour picturesque, 
piscatorial, and archeological, may do well to 
take advantage of Mr. Pulman’s guidance. He 
knows every inch of the way, and is master of 
every historical and biographical fact, and of 
every romantic legend connected with the entire 
neighbourhood of the fertile valleys through which 
the river flows. He has ransacked the old county 
histories, and has contrived to put the information 
derived from them into a readable shape. He 
tells a round number of stories of modern as 
well as ancient times, and if he indulges a little 
in garrulity upon his favourite topics—where is 
the angler who does not do the same when his 
favourite trout stream is the subject? We suspect, 
by the way, that the Axe as a trout stream is not 
worthy of all the eulogiums of our author. True, 
we never fished it ourselves; but from the report 
of a brother of the angle, a true master of the 
craft, who in a week’s fishing did not take upon 
the average six pounds of trout per diem, in the 
best of the season, and with the most favourable 
Weather, we are disposed to believe that the 
poachers have done for the Axe what they have 
done for well-nigh every stream in Devon and 
Somerset—that is, ruined it for the angler’s pur- 
pose. Further, the presence of so many coarse 
lish is against the increase of the trout, which are 
always most prolific, and grow more numerously 
to a size worth taking, where they have the water 
to themselves. Still, we take our author’s word 





that sport may yet be had on the banks of his | 
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favourite river—though to northern anglers the 
taking of fish averaging six ounces each would 


hardly come under that denomination. But Mr. 


Pulman’s book is of value to others besides the 
angler, and of far more value, be it said, to the 
topographer than any treatise on piscatorial 
matters can possibly be to the most enthusiastic 
piscator that ever handled rod and reel. It is a 
true historical picture of the banks of the Axe 
from the earliest times, and to all dwellers in or 
near that extended locality it has claims to con- 


sideration and patronage which no other volume 


can show. Of such consideration it is every way 
worthy, being got up in the very first style as 
regards paper and print, and adorned with nume- 
rous illustrations of the very best class. ‘These 
illustrations are in tinted lithograph; and we 
attributed them at once to Messrs. Day, of 
London; they are, however, by W. Spreat, of 
Exeter, and they are really second to none of their 
kind that we have seen. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at 
Edinburgh in November, 1853. By Jonn Rvskiy. 
With illustrations by the Author. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1854. 


Tuere can be but few persons to whom the pursuit 
or the contemplation of art is a delight, unac. 
quainted with the bold and original opinions of 
Mr. Ruskin upon all subjects connected with the 
practice of art in this and other countries. That 
his eloquent and powerful writings are not read 
by the masses is only owing to the expensive form 
in which they have been published; and we are 
glad to see in the present work something like a 
popular exposition of his views, obtainable at a 
moderate price. The volume consists of four 
lectures—two on architecture, one on Turner, and 
one on Pre-Raphaelitism. ‘The object of the two 
first lectures is mainly to assert the superiority 


of Gothic over Greek architecture. This is done 


by showing its superior beauty as a medium for 
the imitation of nature in her grandest and love- 
liest forms—and its superior stability and per- 
manence, as evidenced by a comparison of the 
works of the middle ages with those of the present 
day. On this subject Mr. Ruskin is as practical 
as on some others he has been abstruse and mys- 
terious. Alluding to the mode of piling-up 
houses (it cannot be called building, much less 
architecture), which now prevails in our com- 
mercial cities, he remarks :— 


The common system of support of walls over shops is 
now nothing but permanent scaffolding: part of iron, 
part of wood, part of brick; in its skeleton state awful 
to behold; the weight of three or four stories of wall 
resting sometimes on two or three pillars of the size of 
gas-pipes, sometimes on a single cross-beam of wood, 
laid across from party-wall to party-wall in the Greek 
manner. I have a vivid recollection at this moment of a 
vast heap of splinters in the Borough Road, close to St. 
George's, Southwark, in the road between my own house 
and London. I had passed it the day before, a goodly 
shop-front, and sufficient house above, with a few repairs 
undertaken in the shop before opening a new business. 
The master and mistress had found it dusty that after. 
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noon, aud went out to tea. When they cathe back in the 
evening, they found their whole house in the form of a 
heap of bricks blocking the roadway, with a party of | 
men digging out their cook. 


Such accidents, attributable to the abominable | 
system now pursued, are not uncommon, and the 
only wonder is that they are not more frequent | 
than they are. There are in London tens of 
thousands of houses of the kind above referred to, 
and thousands more in course of construction— 
houses with the whole of their upper stories 
resting on beams of Norway pine whose ends 
stick some six inches into the party-walls on cither 
side. Miles of such erections exist; and in case 
of fire must owe their ese ape from total ruin, if 
they do escape, to the activity of Mr. Br: aidwood 
and his brigade. But with us everything is 
sacrificed to the shop, and the finest work of 
Michael Angelo himself, if it stood in the way, | 
would be remorselessly hewed down to make room | 
for the exhibition of a new paletét or tooth-powder. 
‘* A row of pillars supporting a triangular thing 
called a pediment” is Mr. Ruskin’s aversion : 
we sympathize with him to the fullest extent 
the stupid thing is a nuisance which assails us 
wherever we go—offending not so much from its | 
ugliness—for it is not always thoroughly ugly— 
as from its transcendent uselessness in such a 
climate as ours, where the sun looks us in the | 
face instead of smiting on our heads, and where 
the rain from all points of the compass beats 
through every crevice in our walls. We take the 
liberty of suggesting a new modification of pillars 
and pediment: let the fagade of the next public 
building in the Greek style be a colossal repro- 
duction of a collection of ‘* Boney’s ” old boots, 
surmounted with his cocked hi: at—though re- 
sembling nothing in nature, it will at least have 
the merit of imitating something in art—and will 
be Greek still. 

Mr. Ruskin dares to talk common-sense on the 
subject of architecture, and has made many ene- 
mics by lis freedom of speech. Professors of all | 
crafts love to consider their callings a mystery, 
and naturally reluct at any gratuitous revelations 
of the absurdities of which the ‘vy are guilty. Now| 
it happens that there is more quackery in the 
profession of architecture than in any other, save, 
perhaps, that of medicine; and for want of true | 
principles, or from want of their recognition, all 
classes suffer both in person and in purse. We 
shall quote part of the author's criticism on 
certain buildings, which demonstrates a prevailing 
absurdity. 





| 





——While you are dissuaded onthe ground of e Xpelise 
from building beautiful windows, and beautiful doors. 
you are continually made to pay for ornaments at the 
tops of your houses, which, for all the use they are of, 
might as well be in the moon. For instance. there is 
not on the whole a more stu lied piece of domestic 
architecture in Edinburgh than the street in which so 
many of your excellent physicians live—Rutland-street. 
I do not know if you have observed its architecture; 
but if you will look at it you will see that a he: avy and 
close balustrade is put all along the eaves of the houses. 
Your physicians are not, 1 suppose, in the habit of 
taking academic and meditative walks on the roofs of | 
their houses ; and, if not, this balustrade is altogether 





the street. 


and the 


;; known—ever since, 
‘nounced that famous artist as the apostle of God, 


painters would not have existed at all; 


lies before us. 


‘itism. We believe 
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useless—nor merely useless, for you will find it runs 
directly in front of all the garret windows, thus inte: 


fering with their light, and blocking out their view of 


All that the parapet is meant to dois to 
give some finish to the fagades, and the inhabitants 
have thus been made to pay a large sum for a mere 
piece of decoration. Whether it does finish the facades 
satisfactorily, or whether the physicians resident in the 
street, or their patients, are in any wise edified by the 
succession of pear-shaped knobs of stone on their house. 
tops, I leave them to te ‘Il you, only, do not fancy that 
the design, whatever its success, is an ec ‘onomical one, 
But this is a very slight waste of money, compared 
to the constant “habit of putting caretul sculpture at 
the tops of houses. <A te ip ile of lux uy has just bee 2-n 
rere in London, for the Army and Navy Club. It cost 
£40,000, exclusive of purchase otf ground. It has upon 
it ah chormMous piers of sculptur ’ represe nting the 
gentlemen of the navy as little boys riding upon dolp hins, 
centle men of ‘the army—lI couldn’t see as wi lat 
—nor can anybody; for all this sculpture is put up at 
the top ot the hous se, where the ewutler should be, under 
I ln that this was a Greck way of doing 
3) iL a wise 


the cornice. 
things. I can't help it, that does not mak 


‘one. Greeks might be willing to pay for what they 


couldn't see, but Scotchmen and Englishinen shetbia’s 


Mr. Ruskin’s opinions of Turner are well- 
in his first volume, he an- 


sent by the Almighty to teach the nations the 
mysterie s of His universe. We cannot go all the 
way with our author in his worship of Turner. 


‘He is certainly the father and founder of the 
‘existing school of English landscape painters— 


and he painted nature with a force and fidelity 
unequalled by any man before or since his time. 
But he is not so immeasurably above Claude as 
Mr. Ruskin would have. Half the people who 
visit the National Gallery, for the first time, 
since the hanging of the Carthage of Turner, take 
it for a new and more magnificent Claude. Claude 
is despicable only in his foregrounds and figures ; 
he is mediocre in his clouds ; but in atmospheric 
effect he falls little, if any thing, short of ‘Turner 
himself, though for want of truthfulness in form, 
this particular excellence tells less than it other- 
wise would. We may be accused of something 
worse than heresy in doubting the infinite merit 
of a painter to whom art owes so much, and but 
for whose works half our present landscape 
but we 
really should like to know wherein le the merits 
of a picture by Turner, an engré aving of which 
It is a vignette—on the right 
hand is a youth on a high ‘ground, who having 


just leaped a stile, is w alking down-hill toward | 


us—over his head the sun is shining, throwing 
his shadow to the very limits of the picture— 
now in the middle-distance is a house, half cot 
tage, half villa, which the sun being behind it, 
would, in the course of nature, have the front 
toward us buried in shadow, or at least, distin- 
guished only by reflected light ; but, in fact, 
Turner gives it in the light, and casts the shadow 
of the caves of the roof heavily upon the white 
front, and the same with the projecting verandahs. 


It is in fact just a trick of prettiness to give a 


adventitious charm to the picture. 
Mr. Ruskin’s fourth lecture is on Pre-Raphael- 
he is very far right in his 
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estimation of this new school of painters. The 
conventional wax-doll idea of personal beauty 
which produced such painters as Howard and 
Westall, with all their tribe of imitators, was 
nothing short of contemptible; and needed such 
overthrow as could only be effected by a stern 
and rigid return to the facts of nature. There 
was no reason, however, why frightful ugliness 
should be selected as the model for study, as 
must have been the case when the first experi- | 
ments were made by the new school. They 
have got over that in good time, and are now, 
doing real service to the arts, and to the public, 
by proving, that a love of truth, however simple, 
js not incompatible with high imaginative powers. 
The testimony is just that— 


The very faithfulness of the Pre-Raphacelites, arises 
from the redundance of their imaginative power. Not only | 
ean all the members of the school compose a thousand 
times better than the men who pretend to look down | 
upon them, but I question whether even the greatest 
men of old times possessed more exhaustless invention 
than either Millais or Rosetti: and it is partly the ve ry 
ease with which they invent which leads them to despise | 
invention. Men who have no imagination, but have 
learned merely to produce a spurious resemblance of its 
results by the recipes of composition, are apt to value | 
themselves mightily on their concoctive science; but) 
the man whose mind a thousand living imayinations 
haunt, every hour, is apt to care too little for them 5 | 
and to long for the perfect truth which he finds is not | 
to be come at so easily. 





Christianity, Theoretical and Practical. By WiLLiaM 
Kirkus. London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. 
Paul's Church Yard. 1854. 


Tuis book contains the substance of a course of 
Sunday Evening Lectures, considerably moditied 
to adapt them to a literary form, and to a more 
general and critical attention than pulpit exer- 
cises Gould secure. Commencing with a rapid | 
view of the world and its religions without Chris- | 
tianity, the author proceeds in the second and | 
third lectures to examine and to urge the evidences 
of that revelation to the defence of which the | 
volume is a contribution. The arguments em-_ 
ployed in this service are not new, but they are | 
liberally discussed and clearly stated. Admitting | 
that miracles are alone insufficient tests of doc- | 
trine, he yet accords to them a very important | 
position, the peculiarity and limits of which the | 
following sentence will serve to explain :— 





What then is the apologetic worth of miracles? The | 
office of the miracle is to step in and vouch the truth ot 
that which mere human reason may pronounce possible 
orprobable. No miracle can attest what is obviously 
Mmoral or impossible. None, how stupendous soever, | 
could make it our duty to become idolaters, or convince | 
Us that God required this debasement. In such a case 
We should test the miracle by the doctrine and pro- 
hounce it from the devil. There is much, however, of | 
What is yood that may be but partially known to us, or | 
¥holly undiseoverable ; a miracle in such cases may he 
&means of revelation, may change doubt into belief, and | 
ape Lato ex rtainty. Here the miracle tests the doctrine, 
aud we declare it to be from God. Nor do we thus | 
Teason in a circle. The miracle in each case attests the 
‘ery sane thing, viz., that the doctrine in question is | 


'tianity’’ are defined. 


OC-/|. 


either from heaven or from hell—our choice of U 


alternatives must de pend upon the doctrine itself. 


The author casually observes that miracles 
“constitute the most prominent difliculty i the 
way of the reception of our Christian Seriptures.”’ 
How he reconciles this admission with the promi- 
nent position he assigns to them as evidence of 
the authority of the Scriptures, we fail to per- 
ceive. If miracles are the great difficulty, how 
comes it to pass that they are a great evidence ? 
Surely, this is only doubling the task of a de- 
fender of the faith—for he has a harder work in 


the defence of his defence, than in his defence of 


that which is first defended. The argument 
requires more to prove itself, than it can contri- 


bute to the proof of that to prove which it is 
employed. Mr. Kirkus evidently feels a difficulty ; 


he has confessed it incidentally; to many minds 
it will be a new suggestion; and we fear he has 
not said anything subsequently adapted to its 
overthrow. 

Feeling the defence of miracles thus important, 
he ¢s consistent in giving the superior place to 
internal evidences, which are impressively enu- 
merated, if not satisfactorily confirmed. 

In the fourth lecture the “ Essentials of Chris- 
The “centre truth” of 
the system is stated to be that ‘“‘we are saved 
from the death we merit, and admitted to the 
favour of God, on the ground of the death and 
righteousness of another.”’ From this stand-point 
the author discusses what ‘‘ must be believed,’ and 
what ‘‘ may not be disbelieved”’ in order to sal- 
vation. Chap. 5 is devoted to an examination of 
the Church polity of the New Testament, the 
result of which is a vindication of voluntary 
that is unpolitical) congregationalism. The 
next section of the book urges the practical cha- 
racter of Christianity, especially in relation to 
every-day life; and the last is an explanation of 
the causes, and a lamentation over the extent and 
the effects of the corruptions of Christianity. 

To many who cannot appreciate more profound 
and abstract treatises, this volume may render 
some service. Mr. Kirkus writes with clearness 
and energy. He is somewhat diffuse, and there 
is a lack of that pointedness so necessary to the 
asting success of a work of this kind. His spirit 
is impartial, liberal, independent, and reverential. 
He has read considerably on the subject ; and he 
has written with the evident desire of doing good. 
More we cannot say. 


—_—_—_ — 


Poetical Works of William 
toperT Bevtt. Vol. Il. London : 


PS54. 


Cowper. Kdited by 
J. W. Parker. 


Tus is the sixth volume of Parker’s Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets, a work which is, by 
this time, we trust, well known, as it richly de- 
serves to be, by the poetry-loving public. The 
present volume, the second of Cowper, contains 
the longer poems of Charity, Conversation, Re- 


tirement, Tirocinium, a considerable number of 


minor poems, and the first three books of The 
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Task. 
fixed and appended to most of the pieces; 
under the head of an introduction to The Task, 
we have a pleasing and interesting essay upon the 
poet’s style and habits of composition ; together 
with the literary history of the work which was 


the foundation of his fame. The third and con- 
cluding volume of Cowper appears in July. 





By the Author of “ Mary 


Claude, the Colporteur. ) 
L854. 


Powell.” London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


Many valuable notes and notices are pre- | 
and, | 





Tue adventures of a man who travels about the 
Continent distributing Bibles, selling them where | 


he can get a price, and giving them away occa- 
sionally where he can dispose of them by no other 
means, can hardly fail to be interesting. Claude 
carries his pack into Germany, and there he meets 
with very various treatment, being received like 
a good angel in one place and hunted like a wild 
beast in another. He has learned to bear either 
fate with an equal mind, and to take the rough 
and the smooth together. In the house of Hans, | 
a maker of “blessed virgins,” which the old 
woman, his mother, retails at sixpence a-piece, he 
finds a shelter from persecution, a house, and 





eventually a wife. In the course of his rambles 
he sees much of rural life in Germany—manages | 
to be of special service in the hour of need to | 


} 
} 


more than one unfortunate—and incurs no slight | 
peril, from which his escape is effected by means 
of an English gentleman and his servant, the | 
latier an amusing “character,” not too often | 
found, we imagine, upon the rumble of a noble- 
man’s travelling carriage. The tale is told| 
throughout in a naive, simple, and pleasant way ; 
and is just that sort of tale which young people 
will be eager to read, and which those who have 
them in charge, if they are wise, will be as well 
pleased that they should read. 








Monks and Monasteries; being the Substance of 
Twelve Lectures on Monachism. By the Rev. | 
ALLAN Macrirax. Second Edition. Glasgow: | 
Murray and Son. Edinburgli: Paton and Litchie. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. IS854. 





history of monachism, these lectures will be use- 
ful. ‘They contain a considerable amount of infor- 
mation of a kind not readily available to the 
general reader ; but a Romun Catholic might object 
with reason, not only to the sources from which 
the author has derived his knowledge, but to the | 


mical point of view. 
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wisdom, or benevolence, all that his catholicity 
will allow him to say in their praise is summed up 
in the uncharitable and, in this case, senseless 
dogma, that ‘‘ God is sometimes pleased to allow 
collateral and incidental good to spring from or 
accompany great and undeniable evils.’ This is 
sad logic; and, if it be an argument, it is just as 
strong in the hands of a Papist as in those of a 
Protestant. A little charity would marvellously 
assist the author’s reasoning powers. With some 
few drawbacks of this kind, his book is a useful 
compendium ; and, till a better appears, may be 
recommended to those who, with little time to 
spare, are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of 
the subject of which it treats. 


O Tempora! O Mores! or, a Word to the Wise on 
the Use of Tobacco and Snuff. London: Houlston 
and Stoneman. 1854. 


A setter title for this little work, judging from 
the evidence it contains regarding the deleterious 


| practices of smoking and snufting, would have 


been “‘A Word to the Simple,” seeing that the 
wise, according to the author’s notion, are those 
who have nothing to do with tobacco in any 
shape. We are bound to acknowledge that the 
amount of testimony here accumulated—all de- 
rived from authority the weight of which no 
reasonable man will be inclined to question—is 
conclusive against the use of the favourite weed, 
now so largely consumed by all classes of the 
people. Medical men bear witness that indul- 
gence in smoking tends to produce the worst and 
most intractable forms of indigestion, the most 
distressing and fatal cases of stomach and liver 
diseases, and every variety and degree of nervous 
derangement, from depression of spirits to palsy, 
apoplexy, and insanity. It is further proved that 
smoking is the source of an amount of intempe- 
rance altogether beyond calculation—ihe use of 
the pipe leading to drunkenness, and increasing 
the inclination and the capacity fer drinking. — 
Again, we have the subject treated in an econo- 
Nearly eight millions of 
money, it is shown, have Leen expended during 


the past year in the purchase of tobacco, in one 
form or other—and all for what? 
Asa summary, or rather as an outline, of the | sickness and demoralisation. 
‘has increased prodigiously within our own me- 
‘mory; that it is productive of no earthly kind of 
advantage we verily believe; and since the evils 
‘it entails are so numerous and undeniable, it is 
high time that we thought seriously on the matter, 
and interposed some check to a habit which bids 


To purchase 
The use of tobacco 








use which he has made of it. Not only is all that fair to become as national and absurdly disgraceful 
is here set down not truc, but much that is true, ‘among us as it is with the Germans. The greatest 
and which wouldhave militated against the writer’s difficulty in the way of crusaders against tobacco, 
purpose, is not set down > and for that reason, we | is the countenance which is afforded to its use by 
cannot compliment him upon exercising that fair- | the ministers of religion, who preach against in- 
ness and impartiality which he professes to have | temperance, vet muddle and fuddle their brains 
uniformly studied. He does not, in fact, give the with the fumes of the pipe. We commend this 
monks credit for the good which they did, or for brochure to their especial notice. 

the service which their labours have been to, 
society, though professing to do so; instead of | 
that, when he tinds them performing acts of virtue, | 
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The English Envoy at the Court of Nicholas I. By | 
Miss Jutta CornER. London: ‘I. Hodgson. 1854. | 
(Parlour Library.) 


Tur publication of an original novel at the price 
of eighteen-pence is a rather uncommon event in 
the history of literature, even in this ‘‘age of 
cheap editions;” and we hope that both author 
and publisher will find their account in so unusual 
‘a speculation. The story of the Envoy is an in- 
teresting one; but the title may chance to lead to 
expectations which will be disappointed, as there 
is comparatively little of Russian life and manners 
depicted, and what little there is, is by no means 
too like to Russian nature. In the Nicholas of 
the tale we fail to recognise the autocrat with 
whom we are at war, and we cannot imagine our- 
selves in the streets of St. Petersburg, while fol- 
lowing Manley through the capital. The romance 
of the story is made up of the loves of a lass, who, 
like the heroine of Goldsmith’s famous comedy, 
stoops to conquer, and of the machinations of a 
villain, who goes all lengths to ruin his friend and 
plunder his patron. Asa matter of course, true 
love is finally crowned with bliss, and the despe- 
rate villain of the piece perishes by falling into the 
flames he had kindled for another. The tale is 
rather an exciting one, and is well told. 


Selections from the Wrilings of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. London: Longman and Co. 1854. (Tra- 
vellers’ Library. Parts 61 and 62.) 


Turse numbers of the “ Travellers’ Library” con- 
stitute another bonus for the buyers of cheap 
books. The works of the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
have hitherto been purchaseable only at a high 
price; but being eminently adapted for general 
perusal, they ought to be widely circulated; and, | 
in the present fourm, will, no doubt, meet with a 
warm welcome from an enlarged circle of admirers. 
Of all writers, the Dean had in greatest perfection 
the faculty of making the subject he took in hand | 
clearly intelligible to his readers; while he never 
failed to render his compositions as sparkling by 
his wit as they are conclusive by his logic. The 
numbers before us contain the four essays on 
“Education,” the ‘‘ Ballot,” the Letter on ‘‘ Ame- 
rican Debts,’’ the lectures on ‘“ Wit and Humour,” 
on the “‘ Conduct of the Understanding,” and on 
“Taste.” These constitute the first volume, 
Which will be followed, we hope, by another and 
another, until the whole of the works of this saga- 
cious and witty writer are, made available to the 
public at a moderate price. 





—_—— - 


The London Quarterly Review. 
Oakey, and Co. 


Tuts new candidate for public favour maintains 
the reputation which its first numbers deservedly 
won. The contents of the current issue are varied ; 
and some of the papers are exccedingly well 
Written. The first article is an elaborate attempt 


No. IV. Partridge, 





| has latterly come so suddenly into fashion. 
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to fix the place of Russia in Christian civilization. 
It is crowded with information, but reads with 
ease and interest. The paper which follows on 
the modern British pulpit is discursive, and com- 
prehensive ; complacent, for the most part, but 
not without discrimination. We must object, 
however, to the gossipping, twaddling style in 
which this article is written—a style which 
reminds us of the worst days of the old Evange- 
lical Magazine—and is in parts scarcely more 
literary than the talk of an old apple-woman. In 
a note the writer pronounces a warm panegyric 
on the late Dr. Newton, of whom he says, “ He 
was the orator of nature far more than any we 
have seen or heard.” We have next a valuable 
historical essay on the Valois and Bourbon Dukes 
of Orleans, which is followed by a paper equally 
learned, though in quite another department, on 
the history and progress of Anatomical Science. 
The defence of Wesleyan Methodism as a system 
of Church principles and polity will not be so 
interesting to the general reader, though the more 
immediate supporters of the Magazine will find 
it temperate and dignified; if not satisfactory and 
complete. Another historical essay may be spe- 
cially reeommended—England under Henry VIIT. 
The only literary paper of the number reviews 
favourably the chief poets of America. 


A Poet's Children. London: 


Longman and Co. 


By Parrick Scort. 
1854. 


In this little volume Mr. Scott has collected and 


revised a number of his shorter pieces. ‘They are 
well worthy of preservation, and some of them, of 
which we have a pleasant recollection, are all the 
better for the revision they have undergone. 
Scott is a poet not of the spasmodic school which 
If he 
have formed his style upon any model, it is not to 
the new but to the older poets that he has looked 
for precedent. We have had numberless stanzas 
lately, the theme of which has been ‘the soul.” 
By way of contrast to the superb mystilications 
current on that subject, we shall transfer to our 
columns one by our author, which, if it lacks the 
lavish imagery and supernatural colouring in 
which the new race of bards so much luxuriate— 
is marked, at least by good sense and sound reli- 
gious feeling. It is entitled, 


THE SOUL AND ITS DWELLING. 





Wixe! wine! who thirsts for wine ? 
Come, all ye men of mortal birth, 
Your ills are but the ills of earth, 

The antidote’s divine ! 

For as the light of life grows dim, 

Or thinking chills the soul, 

Joy breaks in bubbles o’er the brim, 

And burns within the bowl! 

Wine! wine! who thirsts for wine ? 

And is it thus? can thus be done, 

This vanity beneath the sun? 

Can reasoning man streteh forth his hand to drain 
A Lethe through his godlike brain, 





While lips, from which great words should tlow, 
Warm with indignant virtue’s glow, 
Quaff with a fiend’s wild relish up 
The deep delirium of the cup? | 
Haste, haste to the mirth-born dance, 
Where the rapid night-hour flies | 
‘Mid echoing halls, and the lights that glance | 
From lamps and starry eyes ! 
Come hither, come hither, for here to-night 
Each sense grows faint with its full delight; 
Art sparkles in magic shapes around, 
And meltingly ripples the air with sound ; 
Touch thrills to touch in the mingling measure, | 
And young breasts heave to the weight of pleasure. | 
What heart, what head, but owns the softening power, | 
The dizzy bliss of that voluptuous hour ? 


Gold, gold, imperial gold! 
The end of thought, the excellence of life, 
The early-sought of toil till youth grow old, 
Lamp-lengthen'd days, and passion-breeding strife, 
Take—take this mighty gold! 


Lo! with unhealthy zest, 

As if all other life had fled, 

A thousand trembling palms are open spread, 
Clutch their material God, and then are blest. 

Man, whose great mind can travel far 

Beyond the dwelling of Heaven's utmost star, 

Can yet be false to his commanding birth, 

Sink from his free estate, aud sell his soul to earth! 

Strange beyond thoucht, though not past pity strange, 
To see tl’ immortal to the mortal yield! 

How the fine spirit, framed by Heaven to range 

Its broadest regious and to taste the joy 

Of thoughts which angel minds employ, 
Bounds its brave nature to so small a field, 

And for the climate of a larger day, 

Breathes the thick air of sense, and drags a chain of clay. 


I-ssential and enduring mystery! 

By the world’s wisdom ne'er to be divined, 
Until there may be seen by mortal eye 

The mystic marriage of th’ immortal mind, 
Wedded to tlesh—the all impalpable soul 
Compress'd in matter—neither part nor whole, 
Kimbracing, yet contain’d—itself is thought, 
Motion and life and feeling, yet hath nought 
of visible bein J, Save what Inatter cives, 
Sound to the dead alone, the living lives 
To the wide world around it, though it be 
Instinct with prior immortality! 
The greatest wonder since the angels fell, 
Inform’d by Heaven, and intluenced by Hell! 


But with some little light, 
Some dimnly-shadow'd plan, 
We walk with curious steps, not wholly right, 
Amid this maze of Man. 
For still we see, whene’er we trace 
Creation’s upward scale of race, 
Through which th’ ascending reason works its way, 
Flesh waits on spirit; as the mental tlame 
Burns with a brighter light, th’ ineluding clay 
Grows in its fine complexity of frame. 
Thus spring more delicate organs to control 
The movements of the more ethereal soul, 
Link’d by the brain to erosser being. whence 
It lives again through all the nerves of sense, 
Droops in the darkness of material night, 
Or thrills with contact of a new delight, 
As sorrow presses, or as pleasure lures, 
Feels through each phase, rejoices or endures. 


What profit then the bonds which tie 
Th’ immortal to mortality ? 
There is a war through which at length 
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For, as opposing evil wields 
‘Lhe weapons of its many hands, 
The soul is human when it yields, 
Divine when it withstands. 
To the Creator only can belong 
The sense of right, undisciplined by wrong ; 
But the created conscience calls for night 
To form its vision for a larger light! 
An active contrast schools the mortal’s will, 
And good becomes the eldest born of ill! 
Speak ye, who silently have waged 
The war where soul and sense engaged, 
The sacred pride with which ye rose 
The conquerors of a thousand foes. 
The victory in that mighty strife 





Inspires a power of higher life, 
And the changed mortal walks abroad 
In more majestic spirit, as in past 
And purer time, when the first man was cast 
Within the mould of God! 
Not his the earth-born joy which runs to waste, 
A blot on conscience and a blank in taste— 
Which asks that fiercer fires illume 
The depth of each succeeding gloom ; 
But if one baser deed, though unreveal'd, 
Should jar the spirit’s honest tone, 
The mind that wakes not irom their rest 
The passions of a stormless breast, 
Calls on the proffer’d guilt not done to yield 
A pleasure of its own. 


Seek him, he seeks not others: see him live 
As one who would not stoop to give 
The regal sense of baffled sin, 

His monarchy of mind within, 

For the earth-tainted crown that flings 
Its radiance o’er the brow of kings. 
Though poor in fleeting gold, yet rich 
In the reflecting mind for which 

The future has all hope, the past 

No shadow which regret can cast. — 
As one too who would rather claim 
The death to fortune and to fame, 
Than soil his soul in worldly strife 
With the small meannesses of life, 
And next to Hell itself would fly 

Th’ unmanly rhetoric of a lie! 


And then the few who reach the goal, 
Who climb this noble height of soul, 
May walk like things of little worth, 
Unknown, upon the crowded earth, 
Beneath the notice of the wise, 

But pointed out by God to angel eyes! 





A Yacht Voyage to Leeland, in 1853. (Railway 
Reading). London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 


Ir appears from this brief and pleasant narrative 
that it is but a fortnight’s voyage, even without 
steam, from Liverpool to the coast of Iceland.— 
The author of this work does not enter upon the 
details which make the staple of Madame Pfeif- 
fer’s volume; he had a different object in view in 
his visit, having evidently set out on the voyage 
to enjoy the pleasures of boating and fishing, 
flavoured with such an amount of sight-seeing as 
the lions of the island might tempt him and his 
party to indulge in. They visit a fish-curing 
establishment at Westmann Island, spend a day 
or two at Reykiavick, the dreary capital of Lee- 
land, and make an excursion to the Geysirs. 
Mounted on vivacious poneys, they scour the 
voleanic wastes, and see many strange sights, 





We struggle into greater strength ; 





none of which appear to have been stranger than 
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the following, which beats all the angler’s yarns 


we ever heard of. They had reached a place 


cursed With a plague of flies, upon the banks of 


the river 5og. 


Here a new wonder presented itself. . . . . Approach- 
ing the brink of a steep bank, we found ourselves right 
over a turbulent eddy, formed by a fall in the stream. I 


savy eddy; but it was an eddy of fish, rather than of 


water, for of water little could be seen. It was a mass 
of great red trout, famous fellows, of two and three 
ounds weight, which ever and anon ke pt leaping at the 
plague of flies, that also haunted the water here; and 
when they had leaped, closely packed were their 
brethren below, that it was some little time before they 
shook down into their element again! 
dering at the top, as I have seen sheep on each other's 
backs aboard a crowded steam-boat. 
above, innumerable terns and kittiwakes were wheeling 
and screaming, attracted by either the fish or the flies; I 
know not which of the two. 


At Thingvalla the party were put in possession of 


the parish church, which served for their inn, 
there being no other place fit to receive them. 


There they spread their blankets on each side of 


the altar, washed in one pew, cooked soup in 
another, and made coffee in the pulpit. Having 
satistied their curiosity, and caught as many fish 
as they chose, they set sail for Scotland about the 


middle of July, where they arrived safely, even in | 


less time than they had occupied in the voyage 
out. They had no darkness, and consequently no 


need of lamps or candles, during the whole of 


their sojourn north of the 60th degree of latitude. 





Their Strength and Weakness. 
London: ‘Triibner 


Russia and England. 
sy JouN Reyneit More ct. 
and Co. 1S54. 


Mr. Morell is at some pains to point out to us 
that Russia’s weakness is England’s strength— 
and that England’s weakness is Russia’s strength, 


facts, we should have thought, too self-evident to | 


require illustration. His pamphlet, however, 
contains a collection of facts and biographic anec- 
dotes interesting at the present time, and well 
worth reading and remembering in connection with 


the current details of the strife going on in the | 
He calls upon the Cabinet, as an | 


east of Europe. 
atonement for the past, and a vindication of their 
present course, to restore Greece to Turkey, and, on 
the conclusion of the peace, to shut out Russia from 
the Black Sea. But he declares that neither the 


one nor the other will be done, that our men and | 
money will be lavished to no purpose, and that the | 
war will only be finished to be renewed with | 


greater cost, and under worse auspices, by our 
posterity—a prophecy which, as everybody knows, 
he is not singular in cnouncing. 


— -- 


he Angler's (luide to the Rivers and Lochs of Scot- 


land. By Roperr Briaxry. Glasgow: Murray 
and Son. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. London: D. 
Bogue. 1854. 


Ir any of our London friends are going north this 
summer, with rod and line, in search of salmon 


They lay tloun- | 


While in the air | 
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and trout, they will of a certainty feel grateful to 
us, if they follow our advice and pocket this book 
before setting forward on the journey. No matter 
| to what part of Scotland Piscator is bound—under 
Mr. Blakey’s guidance he will be always able to 
hit upon the best fishing ground in his neighbour- 
hood, and will run little danger of returning from 
a day’s fishing with an empty creel. The author 
| writes with the true feeling of an angler and a 
lover of nature. We quote a passage for the 
truth of which every piscatory pilgrim will vouch 
| —it is but a transcript, in fact, of what is written 
/in indelible characters on the tablet of his brain. 


No river can lay claim to first-rate fishing qualifications 
'that does not abound in long stretches of still and deep 
water. These are the natural places of shelter and 
protection for fish, and especially for large ones. These 
still and tranquil pools are the nurseries—the preserves 
—the batteaux—so to speak, that supply the streams. 
The still sheets of water are never without a large por- 
tion of trout, whatever may be their condition—whether 
turbid or clear—shallow or flooded . To an 
angler’'s eye it is requisite that a stream ever should 
have a certain shape—a contour—a physiognomy—a 
character—to solicit his attention and favour. Every 
disciple of the rod carries about with him an ideal figure 
of a perfect stream, where, in all rivers—under every 
| parallel of latitude and longitude—he is morally certain 
to find the object of which he is in quest. This beau 
ideal of watery conformations is not a variable or un 
certain thing; it has in every one’s eye the same general 
outline of expression. ..... 4 A fine fishing stream has 
all the standard elements of permanent beauty that 
apperiain to the beautiful in every branch of art or 
science whatever. 





| 


The above passage alone would constitute the 
| writer an authority—and we feel that he is not 
the man to lead his disciples to a barren ground, 


'We commend his volume to all friends of the 
‘contemplative sport. 





Political 


The Governing Classes of (jreat Britain. 
London: 


Portraits. By Epwarp M. Wuirry. 
| ‘Triitbner and Co. 1854. 


Ir is not often that republications of newspaper 
essays are either profitable to the publisher, or 
acceptable to the public. The letters of Junius 
constitute the grand exception to the rule; but 
since his day the few experiments which have 
been made with a view to the same success, have 
nearly all resulted in failure. Most newspaper 
articles are by their nature essentially ephemeral ; 
the transient interest of the topics on which they 
treat, and their rapid succession, combine to 
make them so. ‘The very merits which render 
them acceptable to-day, will make them tedious 
and obsolete to-morrow —and in matters of 
journalism it may be said that each day obliter- 
ates its predecessor. We can hardly recollect a 
single example of a successful reprint from the 
columns of a newspaper. Dickens’ ‘ Sketches 
by Boz,” which first appeared, at least a part of 
them, in the “ Morning Chronicle,” are not a 
case in point, as they could not be regarded in the 
light of newspaper literature. Hazlitt’s admirable 
criticisms in the same journal, though every way 
| worthy of preservation, were unheard of after- 








a 
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wards, although they were republished in a 
collected form. Fonblanque’s ‘‘ England under 
Seven Administrations,” a reproduction of that 
able writer’s contributions to the ‘* Examiner,” 
fell dead from the press. We might cite other 
examples, showing that the attempt is almost 
hopeless to revive in the public mind an interest 
which however vividly it may have been enter- 
tained for a short time, was unavoidably ephem- 
eral. If the author of these brief biographical 
sketches, should share the fate of his predecessors, 
he must not be surprised; but it may happen 
that because his papers are biographical, and 
because the people are just now more interested 
about public men than they are accustomed to 
be—a longer term of existence will be accorded 
to him. In justice to his deserts, this should 
be the case. He is no tyro in politics, or in the 
art of composition ; he writes racily, vigorously, 
and wittily, though not so conv incingly perhaps as | 
a man more convinced of the truth of what he 
writes would have done. We suspect he has a! 
turn for mischief—of no very hurtful or hateful | 
sort—and perhaps is more given to strike home | 
when he lays on the lash, “than careful to dis-| 
criminate or even to inquire who is the real 
criminal. IJTcnce some of the subjects ve his pen 
get more of an angry retributive kind of justice 
th: im is righteous sly their duc. The ake is, how- 
ever, essentially smart and readable throughout— 
no small recommendation as books go now-a-days. 


/ymnasties, an essential Branch of National Eduea- | 
tion, both Pubiie and Private; the only Liemedy to 
/mprov e the present Physical Condition of Man. By 
Captain Cuttosso. London: Walton and Mabe rly. 
IR54. 

We are convinced, with the author of this trea- 

tise, that the exercise of the faculties of the body 

and the maintenance of its every function in a 

state of integrity and health, is the surest method 

of promoting not only bodily but intellectual 
vigour. We shall have better thinkers, more 


profound philosophers, and more able statesmen | 


when we have a more vigorous and athletic race. 
Any course of education for the limbs and mus- 
cles, therefore, based upon hygienic principles, 
demands our respect. The Captain appears to 
have studied his subject thoroughly and practi- | 
vally, and evidently understands it well; and the 
victims of dyspepsia and ennui may consult him 
- his book with advantage. No school is de- 
ies of the notice of parents and guardians, 
which neglects the training of children of either 
sex in gymnastic exercises. We regret that we 
cannot compliment the Professor on his perform- 
ance in a literary point of view. The friends (?) 
who have been helping him haye abused his con- 
fidence. He need not have reserved the right of 
translation; his brochure being untranslateable in 
its present state. The sense of it might doubt- 
less be transferred to a French or Italian medium, 
which would be an advantage—secing that the 
pages before us are in no language that is either 
read or spoken under the sun. 


tener than they do. 


The Sunday at Home. Loudon: The Religious Tracy 
Society. 1854. 


We have here the first monthly part of a work 
published with the praiseworthy object of s supply- 
ing the masses of the people with a species of 
literature, suitable for perusal during the hours 
passed at home onthe Sabbath day. It is a well- 
known fact, that, at present, a vast amount of most 
mischievous and demoralising rubbish is manufie- 
tured weekly, if not for the express purpose of 
circulation on that day, at least with the perfect 
knowledge that it will form the Sund: ty reading 
of multitudes of the industrious classes. It z 
impossible to measure the extent of the evil thus 
produced: the effects of a corrupt literature are 
visible whichever way we turn, and in this reading 
age it may be regarded as one of the most formid- 
able obstacles to | serious thinking, and the growth 
| of sound religious views. The value of any kind 
of machinery brought to ‘bear against such an cyil, 
must be estimated ‘from its adaptability to meet the 
case practically, and at once. To do this effee- 
tually, the dispensers of moral poison must be met 
on their own ground, by the dispensers of moral 
‘truth, and driven from the market by the influence 
‘of not only a better, but a more attractive ; wre, 
|The work before us seems well qualified to accom- 
plish the desiderated result. Its paper, print, : x 
illustrations are immeasurably beyond the com- 
petition of the publishers of the garbage to which 
_we have alluded—and its literature is of a kind 
which will not fail to interest, as well as instruct, 
the classes for whom it is prepared. The ap pear- 
-ance of such a work should mect with universal 
‘recognition from all ministers and school-teachers 
throughcut the land. 


A Letter to the Archbishops and Dishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, on the Order for 
Morning Prayer. By the Rey. J. W. Luster BA 
London: Seeleys. 1854. 


Ture Rev. J. W. Lester proposes to tlie digni- 
'taries of the Church of England, that they should 
| abbreviate the Morning and Ev ening Services, by 
reducing the Liturgy to a less wearisome and fa- 
| tiguing ‘length. He advocates no great changes, or 
| the introduction of any novelty, but merely wishes 
to do away with some few repetitions, the absence 
of which would not, in the smallest degree, les- 
sen the beauty or destroy the completeness of the 
service. The reasons which he alleges for the 
change are, the exhausting nature of “the service 
on some particular occasions, both to pastor and 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| people, and the opportunity which a_ shorter 
| 

| service would give to many parishioners re ‘siding 


lat a distance from the church, of attending of- 
These reasons we think are 
sufficiently v alid, and he might have added another 
of no less weight—to wit, the practice, which the 
long service hs as given rise to, of coming clatter- 
ing into church about the middle of the second 
lesson, a disturbance and a disgrace from W hich 
not a single church in London is free, and which 





lw ould be, for the most part, obviated by the alte- 


~ 
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ration. We have no voice in the matter, or we 
would recommend the adoption of the amended | 
service: but it is ticklish ground, and we do not 
expect any very speedy reform. 


Healthy Homes, and How to Make Them. By W 
PanpwetL, Architect. London: Dean and Son. 


[sok 


Tur. author of this volume isa practical man, well 
acquainted with the important subject on which 
he writes, having the experience of thirty years 
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| of which would be preventible by the adoption of firc- 


proof houses; but victims must be offered up, that the 
coffers of insurance offices may be replenished. 


To remedy the multitudinous evils arising from 
the wretched dwellings of the poorer classes, the 
writer propeses that the wealthier inhabitants 
should tax themselves, if but to the amount of a 
shilling a quarter each, which he calculates would 
amount to sixty-four thousand pounds a year, a sum 
that, properly applied to the purpose, would, he 
says, effect the gradual extinction of habitations so 
disgraceful to the age in which we live. We beg to 


for his guide. Perhaps there is no subject in | submit that the remedy is impracticable, as the tax 


which the people are so generally interested, or 
concerning which so much popular ignorance | 
revalls. 


death that ensue from causes clearly preventible, 


trabl 
who allow themselves to be decimated by conta- 


gious and epidemic diseases, rather than arouse | 
themselves to the exercise of such energies as 
would get rid of the plagues to which they are | 
liable. There is sound advice in these pages, | 
which all who design to build would do well to 
read. ‘l'o those in search of a healthy home, the 
writér says, among other things— | 
| 


Be sure to observe whether the water from the rain- 
water pipes, runs into a gutter across the foot pavement 
of the street; if it does not, you are almost certain to | 
incur the risk of suffering from the ingress of bad air to | 
your house. ‘The Surveyors of Pavements, in some dis- 
tricis, armed with irresponsible power—a power with | 
which it is proved no man can be safely trusted—have | 
lately taken it into their heads to direct that rain-water 
should be: continued down to the sewer; conse- 
drawing-room, or a bed-room window is 


pIpes 
Py 


q ently, when a 


opene |, for the purpose of admitting the fresh spring, or | 
lugner air, the noxious gases from the sewer pour 
through the joints of the pipes into the rooms. 


{his is only of a piece with the conduct of the 
said surveyors in other respects; ten thousand 
yawning gully-holes gape up into London streets, | 
emitting from their grated throats the foulest 
odours, poisoning the air of the public ways to} 
such an extent that a stranger is frequently 
knocked out of his path by a direful, doomful 
steuch, as effectually as by the stroke of a batter- 
ing-ram. All these foul outlets might be trapped 
at a slight expense, and their death-dealing 
vapours shut off—but it suits a surveyor much 
better to introduce them into our domiciles, lest 
we should escape by keeping at home. Again, 
the author tells us, there is a well-known, and 
perfectly effectual plan, by which houses could be | 
rendered iire-proof at a cost something less than | 
the sum, the interest of which is generally paid | 
for fire-insurance. Yet, says he, 





Not one house in a thousand has been made fire-proof 
0 this plan, although the expense would not exceed 
“ree per cent. above the cost of a combustible building. 
‘or, as T was told byone of (the inventor's) family, the 
‘asilrance companies set their faces against it! Here is 


hry 





shea instance of the unscrupulous character of mam- | 
on. 


in this 


Fight hundred fires occur annually on the average | 
metropolis, with a corresponding loss of life, mast | 





The misery, degradation, disease, and 
demn to forfeiture, after a period to be specified, 
are set forth in this book, in striking colours; and | a 
one {eels indignant on reading it at the impene- | human residence. — 
e apathy of the parties nearest concerned, _just—not less so tothe landlord than to the tenant, 


will never be voluntarily imposed, and would not 
be collected if it were. Instead of this we should 
like to see substituted a law, which would con- 


il habitations not fit in every decent respect for 
Such a law would be perfectly 


and its enactment, if fair time for the amendment 
were given before it came into operation, would 
result in a speedy reform of the dwellings of tho 
poor. 


ee 


Translated from the Latin 
By WitiraM Maccate. 
IS54. 


A Treatise on Politics. 
of Benedict Spinoza. 
London: Holvoake and Co. 


We are sorry that a work so interesting and 
important as this has not received something like 
justice from the printer. Verily the very “ devil”’ 
himself might have presided over the composition 
ot the volume; and even he must have been in a 
rage, and restricted to a most impertect set of 
types. Such a miserable specimen of the arf of 
printing never before came under our notice. f, 
fortunately the book is without an imprimatur, so 
that the censure due to the lazy rascals who did 
the mischief is very likely to tall on the heads of 
the publishing establishment. Surely it must 


have been given into the hands of the ill-behaved 


boys of some country charity school, by way of 


punishing them for bad spelling and penmanship, 


and they, in revenge, have carried their careless- 
ness into the experience of their retribution ! 
Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam, on 
the 24th of November, 1632. He was a Jew, 
being the descendant of one of the many Jewish 


families who were driven from Spain by the fierce 


religious persecutions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He had two sisters, who were destitute 
of common affection, and habitually treated him 
with indifference; on the death of his parents the 
brave and generous Spinoza avenged their unkind- 
ness by handing over to them the money which 
had been bequeathed him. Intended for com- 
mercial pursuits, his vast attainments, acquired 
by the aid of unusual faculties and intense appli- 
cation, utterly unfitted him for so earthly and 
grovelling a life, to which his natural feelings, 
also, were strongly repugnant. The parental 
purpose was therefore changed, and he was de- 
voted to those studies which might prepare him 
for the dignity of a rabbi. He soon outstripped 
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puzzled them by the profundity of his questions. | 
As is commonly the case in such circumstances, 
they, instead of satis ‘fying his honourable curiosity, 
punished and taunted him as a heretic. Some- 


time afterwards, by a mean trick, his distrust of 


the prevailing Jewish theology was elicited. Two 
intimate friends of his, pretending doubts on some 
points of the Jewish creed, sought the aid of his 
wisdom and experience. 
them to Moses and the prophets. They urged 
him to state his own convictions. He did 
frankly; was reported to the chiefs of the syna- 
gogue, before whom he was immediately sum- 
moned, and by whom, after every bribe had been 
refused by him, because he would not recant, he 
was threateningly and savagely ordered to depart. 
A stealthy Jew attempted to assassinate him, but 
the stab was not dangerous; and after solemn and 
fierce maledictions he was excommunicated. He 
kept himself from starvation by polishing optical 
In 1660 he left his native city and went 
to reside near Leyden, where, in retirement and 
repose, he prosecuted those studies in which from 
infancy he had found his happiness. His first 
philosophical work was entitled «* The Principles 
of the Cartesian Philosophy Geometrically De- 
monstrated,’? to which some ‘ Metaphysical! 
feflections’’ were added. In 1664 he removed 
to Voerburgh, and in 1669 he took up his abode 
in the Hlague. In 1670 he published his ‘ Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus,” which applies philo- 
sophy to religion and politics. Ilis * Ethics” 
were written long before his death, but the pre- 
judices that prevailed against him prevented their 
Ife died of consumption, on the 
21st of February, 1677, and was buried on the 
5th. Noble, ge nerous, honest, simple in his 
habits, humble in spirit, of a pure conscience, 
brave to endure evil, and ever ready to do good— 
he lived and died a true p! eer’ her. Mr. Maccall 
beautifully says in his preface io this valuable 
little work, “* Apart altogether trom the estimate 
we may form of his philosophy, there is something 
unspeakably interesting in the life and character 
of the man. The prevailing attitude of his being 
was a kind of genial stoicism, in which endurance 
was too much a habit to be felt either as a burden 
orasorrow.. Besides his modest valour and 
sublime patience, the things we most observe in 
Spinoza are, his hunger for the Infinite, his thirst 
for Deity, his unruffled and incessant calm amid 
pectlations so subtle and so profound, his disre- 
gard of worldly advantages, his superiority to 
worldly temptations, his self-denial, his tempe- t 
rance, the simplicity of his tastes and his habits, 
the uniform kindness and cordiality of ey man- 
ners. bate write p hilosophy, ¢ cood or b: id, 5s easier 
than those think who have never tried it but to 
teach an exalied philosophy which grasps with 
one hand the foundations of the universe, and 
points with the other to the stars and their Maker, 
yet manifest the very esscnee of this philosophy 
in strenuous and Victorious deeds that mock at 
peril are agony and disaster, and ask no recom- 
pense but themselye —tl * is so rare a spectacle 
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He smiled, and referred | 









not only his rivals, but even his teachers, and| that we cannot help bowing down to it as to q 


miracle when we encounter it in Spinoza.” 

This “ Treatise on Politics,”” was found in 4 
box along with the “ Ethics,” a “ Treatise on the 
Culture of the Intellect,” and a ‘“‘ Hebrew Gram. 
mar.” It is fragmentary, not having been com- 
pleted when its author died. As the translator 
says, “‘ Nearly everything in the following pro- 
duction which relates to political mechanism and 
actuality, is as unrealizable as constitution-making 
on paper has ever been.” [But it is pregnant 


so! with valuable suggestions, and m: iy be studied 


with immense advantage byall who would take any 
part in the political renovation of the world. 
Recognising power as the foundation of all do- 
minion, it seeks in the conditions of power at 
once the responsibilities of dominion, and the 
guarantees of order and of freedom. ‘ Might is 
right,” therefore God is the all-supreme ; but 
might in order to its own manifestation, needs 
certain restrictions, sanctions, and definitely ae- 
corded spheres. And thus from this basal prin- 
ciple a reign of justice and of liberty is eliminated. 
The incompleteness of the disquisition is greatly 
to be deplored. 

Mr. Maccall has brought to his labour the 
reverence of moral greatness with all the ease of 
adequate learning. His work has been in faith 
and in love. His accustomed energy, and high- 
toned sympathies, are apparent mm the preface; 
his information, discrimination, and honest pa- 
tience, are evinced in the body of the work. We 
cordially thank him for this valuable contribution 
to our translated literature. 





A number of small pamphlets and booklets lie 
uponour table, to each of which, we cannot, for want 
of space, give a separate notice. An Introduction 
fo ihe Latin Grammar, by A. TH. Monteith, is a 
modified translation of the first ‘* Eleme nao 
of Dr. Sleidenstiicker, a work likely to be 4s 
useful here as it is generally throughout Germany. 
The June number of the Northern Tribune is 
equal to its predecessors, and presents a varied 
bill of fare. The Czar and the Turk is a con- 
glomerate of long-legged, unequal-footed, hob- 
bling, halting verses, barbarous to read, and 
containing nothing beyond the most trite and 
common- pl: we ideas. The Great Wine Press, 
popu larly called Armageddon, is another rival and 
imitation of the ‘Coming Struggle,” price six- 
ence. The Points of War is a rhi ipsodical, 
spasmodical, yet x ither tame attempt to settle 
the war question by means of some very uncom- 
mon metres, not like] iv to be set to any singable 
tune. Scotland, and Ter Union with England, is 
a very angry and very ungrammatical pamphlet ilet, 
which, as the author announces himself as one 
‘ofa pretty set of damned idiots,” we may be 
excused from further criticising. The Dondaniel 
Bank, being the Experiences of a Clerk therein, is 
arhyming jew d’esprit, in which there is some 
buanage, but the cream of which is no cream to 

s, Who know nothing r of the peculiar and perso 
rhich give force to the satire. 
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A Letter to Mr. G. J. Holyoake, de. By C,. Murray. 
London : Pavey. - 

The Crown the Rightful Depositary of Monetary 
Credit. By Ki. G. 

Some Instances of the Administration of Justice in 
Southern India. Madras: S. Bowie. 1853. 

The Coming Era of Practical Reform, dc. By James 
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Silk Buckingham. No. IV. London: Partridge, Oakey, 
and Co. Is54. 

A Few Words on Popery and Protestantism. By a 
Layman. London: Hatchards. 1454. 

The Churches of Christ and of St. Peter, dc. London : 
Hatchards, 1854. 

A Model for Men of Business; or, Lectures on the 
Character of Nehemiah. By Hugh Stowell, M.A. Lon- 
don: Hatchard and Co. 1854, 








LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANTES. 


National Provincial Fire Insurance Company.— At ile 
first annual meeting of this company, at the offices, in 
Cheapside—Robert Keating, I’sq., M.P.,in the chair—Mr. 
Edmund Clench, the secretary, read the report, which 
stated that— 

“In applying themselves to the arduous and respon- 
sible undertaking of establishing so large and important 
an institution, the directors were fully aware of the ditti- 


eulties which would, under ordinary circumstances, have | 


attended it; but looking to the vast resources anid eapa- 


bilities to be derived from its connection with the Na- | 


tional Provincial Life Assurance Socicty, and the neces- 
sity which existed for the establishment of a Fire Com- 


pany upon more liberal principles than had_ hitherto | 


been adopted, and being encouraged by the promises of 


support which the directors received from so many of) 


their friends and coadjutors, they were sanguine of the 


success of the company, based on sound principles, and | 


conducted with skilful management. ‘The principle of 
mutuality in life assurance had long been recognised as 
the most just and equitable; and the main object which 
the founders of this institution had in view in its esta- 
blishinent was to apply that same principle to tire insu- 


rance which had been attended with such signal success | 


in life assurance. After mature deliberation, the capital 
of the company was fixed ata quarter ofa million ster. 


ling, divided into 25.000 £10 shares, with £1 per share | 


paid up, thus yielding an available working capital of 
£25,000, which was considered and has Leen found amply 
sufficient for all safe and practical purposes. During the 
financial year, the company effected 2,00 insurances, for 
sums amounting to one imillion and a half. The 
premiums and duty reeeived thereon amount to 
£1542 12s. 10d, whilst the losses paid during the same 


period amount to only £140 0s. Gd. The funds of the | 


company have been sately and securely invested : and by 
taking advantage of the state of the money market, the 
directors have been enabled to employ these funds so 
advantayeously, as to be enabled to pay a dividend of five 
per cent. upon the paid-up capital, without encroaching 
upon the premium fund. The directors have had under 
consideration the subject of the duty on fire insurance, 
and they congratulated themselves on being the first to 
petition the House of Commons, withthe view to its 
repeal or modification: the directors have also caused 
Petitions to be sent in from various parts of the country, 
and they trust they have succeeded in directing attention 
to the evil consequences of continuing this unjust and 
obnoxious tax. Although in the present financial state 
of the country the directors do not deem it prudent to 
press a reduction of taxation on the Government, they, 
nevertheless, are fully prepared, as soon as a fitting time 
alrives, again to agitate this important question. In 
conclusion, the direetors would urge on the proprietors 
the necessity of using their influence to extend the busi- 
hess of the company, and make known its advantage in 
their various localities; the liberal principle adopted by 
this company of returning one-half the profits to the in 

sured, must give it the preference over the purely pro- 


prietary offices, and secure for it a liberal amount of 
patronage and support.”’ 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report, which 
having been put and carried unanimously, he also moved 
the declaration of a dividend, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, free from income tax, payable on and after 
the 12th of June ensuing, which was also carried. 

Various business resolutions were then put and passed, 
and the meeting separated. 


People’s Provident Assurance Society. — The first 
annual meeting of this society was held at the chief 
otlice, 47, Charing-cross, on Tuesday evening, May 30, at 
six o'clock, ‘I. Y. M‘Christy, Esq., (Revising Barrister 
for the City of London,) in the chair. 

After some remarks by the chairman, Mr. W. Avens 
read the following report :— 

“ Your directors, in presenting their first annual report, 
think it proper to revert to the prominent objects sought 
‘to be obtained by the establishment of the society, 

* The People’s Assurance Society was intended by its 
promoters to combine the business of all classes in the 
United Kingdom, so as to give all the advantayes of Life 
Assurance to working men, without lessening the profits 
'to shareholders or the higher class of policy holders. 
To effect these objects, the range of business included 
assurances of from £5 to 4£0,000—thus remedying the 
defect in the Friendly Societies’ Act which, by restricting 
their scope of busivess, hinders them from tlourishing 
| as commercial institutions. 
| ‘In order the better to meet the requirements of 
| working men, it was arranged to receive fortnightly pay 
} ments, thus giving the utmost convenience at the lowest 
possible cost. It was also arranged that the business of 
the Equitable Provident Institution, a Friendly Society 
on the Lite Assurance principle, for benefit in sickness, 
should be conducted in the same Offices, and by the same 
/ agents, at a per centage upon the receipts, so as to ena- 
| ble working men to provide against all the casualties 
which come under the laws of mortality and sickness. 

* The total amount of assurances proposed for up to 
the 28th of April, 1854, was £157,281; the amount d 
clined, withdrawn, and under consideration, was £13,279 ; 
leaving £123,552 as the amount of ossurances actually 
effected, which, together with the amount of £4122 tt 
transterred from the Equitable Provident Institution, 
makes the whole business, up to the 2sth of April, 
A164,788 4s., the annual premiums upon which are about 
ALA BOO, 

“That this amount of business (which your directors 
regard as quite satisfactory) has been attained with a 
due regard to economy in expenditure is sutliciently 
proved by the balance-sheet, which has been duly audited 
and submitted to this meeting. 

“ Active agencies are now established in most of the 
large towns in the kingdom, and your directors have 


, every reason to hope fora rapid extension throughout the 


entire country. 
“The small amount of life claims (£127 10s.) are 
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charges up to date of complete registra- 


proof of the care and skill of the agents and medical | 
tion, April 16, 1553 T ae es 


examiners, to whom your directors hereby tender their 
thanks. Commission on shares sold ai 


“In conclusion, the directors would urge upon the | Agency Extensicn—Salaries, travelling 
shareholders the propriety of individual exertion in|; expenses, fc... oe os ee 
placing prominently before their friends the peculiar | Charges of Management— 
claims of the society, as the only additional effort needed | Directors’ fees ee 
to speedily realise its prominent object, and to make the ' Salaries—Chief office and agencies 
People's Assurance Society one of the most prosperous tent Account—Chief office and agencies 
institutions of the day. Printing, stationery, and advertising ne 

“THomas ¥. McCunristrr, Chairman.” | Petty cash, postages, wages, and. other 
smallcharges .. se - - 
' Policy stamps 2° ee o° 
General Statement of the Receipts and Expenditure from Miscellaneous expenses, Fates, taxes, Car- 
June 15, 1853, to April 30, 1854. | Fiage of parcels, &c. = .. = +» + 
Incidental Expenses— 
RECEIPTS, £ - @. Commission, canvassing fees, &c. ‘e 
Medical fees ne 

: Lease of premises, fixtures, and alterations 
Advances on deposit - - i. Furniture, chief office and agencies ee 
Premiums received Re-assurances ee ° 


Received in ¢ —_ but not to be returned Claims—Life policies e8 


as premiums, by the agents, until close , Endowments ee - 
of June quarter .. és ae oe Advances re-paid, including interest ve 


Loan Account— Loans on personal security in connexion 


tepayment of loans and interest .. with life policies - és 


Receipts on account of expenses .. Balances— 
Due per shareholders’ 0° oe 


Balances in banker's hands re ae 
Amount due from borrowers on loans .. 


Capital Account— 
Deposit on shares 





£ ad 
1,498 18 ll 
263 0 4 


0 


~ ad SAS pe 
et PO 
Woo w ore 


> —- 


~2 


2,991 


2,037 


642 


2,764 


EXPENDITURE. ‘ 
£12,807 2 7 


Preliminary expenses, including law 
charges, registration, stamps for deed, 


Actuary for Tables, &e., and all other | satisfaction to all present. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The report of the directors appeared to give much 


[ Since the article on “ University Reform” went to press a clause has been carried, for the abolition of 
all thealogical tests in matriculation at Oxford, by a majority of 91 in a house of 413. And this, too, 
against the stubborn opposition of the Government! With true Whiggish perversity Lord John Russell 
voted against the clause! A second clause, abolishing all tests in the taking of degrees in arts, law, or 
medicine, was stupidly rejected by a majority of 9 in &@ house of 401. What an intelligent and consistent 


senate is ours / | 
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